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PREFATORY NOTE TO THE TWENTY-THIRD VOLUME. 


This Volume furnishes a sort of aftermath to the one which preceded 
it. It is largely devoted to the reconstruction, on broad and comprehensive 
lines, of our School System as sketched out for it in the recent School Legis- 

lation of 1871. 

. This reconstruction involved the extension of the Course of Study for 
the Public Schools by the Council of Public Instruction, so as to include in 
it the Elements of Mechanical and Natural Science. It also necessitated an 
enlargement of the scope and object of the Grammar Schools, the better 
class of which are hereafter to be also known as High Schools and Collegiate 
Institutes. The Course of Study in this three-fold grade of Schools, as 
revised by the Council of Public Instruction, included, (1), a good elementary 
and preliminary Course of English; (2), a Classical and Modern Language 
Course; and, (3), a superior, but, purely English Course, including a know- 
ledge of English Literature. 

The standard of admission to any grade of the Grammar Schools was 
fixed, so as to include as a basis, a satisfactory knowledge of what was the 
final Course of Study in the Public Schools; this was prescribed to prevent 
the influx, as had formerly been the case, of ill-trained and badly prepared 
Pupils. The design and intention of thus keeping up the standard of admis- 
sion was that, when admitted, the Parents might intelligently determine 
which Course of Study should be pursued by their children. 

In determining the new and enlarged Course of Study, not only for the 
Public Schools, but also for the three-fold grade of Grammar Schools, the 
former lists of Text-books had to be carefully revised, so as to furnish the 
best aids in promoting the study of the subjects embraced in the enlarged 
Curriculum, as prescribed. 

With a view to aid in the maintenance of the various grades of Grammar 
Schools, a new financial principle was adopted in regard to the apportionment 
to them of the Legislative Grants,—that of ‘“‘payment by results’; which 
had been for some time in satisfactory operation in England, and which was 
strongly recommended by our successive Inspectors. 

The adoption of this principle, upon the specific report of the Inspectors 
as to the work actually done in the School, had a most beneficial effect, as it 
embodied the true principle of payment for good work efficiently done, as 
certified by the Grammar School Inspectors. 

As a fitting sequel to the enlarged Course of Study in our various 
Schools, was the issue of a Commission by the Government to collect and 
report full and authentic information in regard to the subject of Technical 
Education, chiefly in the United States. The result of this new departure 
was the establishment of a College of Technology in Toronto, which was 
afterwards enlarged in its ‘scopé and functions and re-organized as the 


School of Practical Science. 
[ iii ] 
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As the result also of a specific Report by the Chief Superintendent of 
Education, on the character and condition of Schools, in Europe and the 
United States, for the Deaf and Dumb, and also for the Blind, the Govern- 
ment established similar Institutions,—one at Brantford, and the other at 
Belleville. 

With a view to increase the efficiency of the Public School Teachers, 
and to make the profession of Teaching more worthy of the name than it had 
hitherto been, the Course of Study in the Normal School, and the exercises, 
io that end, in the (Model) Schools of Practice, were greatly enlarged and 
improved; and, in addition, arrangements were made for holding Teachers’ 
Institutes in the outlying portions of the Province by Inspectors and Teach- 
ers of experience, so that Teachers who could not readily attend the Normal 
School, might be stimulated to qualify themselves better for the discharge 
of their duties in the Schools. 

In addition to this scheme for the improvement of the Teachers’ 
profession, a greatly improved system of examination and classification of 
Teachers was adopted, whereby the local Boards of Examiners could, after 
examination, based upon a uniform system for the whole of the Province, 
issue Second and Third Class Certificates of Qualification,—reserving to the 
Council of Public Instruction the right, on the report of the Central Com- 
mittee of Examiners, to alone issue First Class Certificates available in any 
part of the Province. In other respects the old system of granting Certifi- 
cates to Teachers and Public School Inspectors was greatly enlarged and 
improved. 

With a view to create an additional interest in the condition of the 
Schools, and to stimulate the zeal of Ratepayers, Municipal Councils and 
Trustees, in the continued success of our School System, the Chief Superin- 
tendent issued Circulars, calling their attention to the great advantages to 
be derived from the increased facilities which the new School Act provided 
for the improvement of the status and character of both Public and Grammar 
Schools. 

It was not to be supposed that an educational movement of this enlarged 
and comprehensive kind would escape criticism, and even misrepresentation. 
Nor did it; but, in a timely and able Letter, addressed to the ‘“Pubhe 
Press’’ by the Chief Superintendent, he pointed out the value and importance 
of the recent legislation in raising the standard of Public and High Schoo's, 
in elevating the condition of the Teaching profession, and in practically 
providing for an advanced stage of education, which would fit the pupils in 
the Schools for those Commercial and Mechanical pursuits in after life, to 
which,—as a rule,—they all looked forward. 


The subject of Schoolroom accommodation, and the condition of the 
School premises have, as will be seen, been fully discussed in the chief Super- 
mmtendent’s Annual Report, and the excellent example of other Countries, 
in dealing with these questions, pointed out. 

The usual extended reports of the proceedings of the various Churches 
in University matters are fully recorded in this Volume. 
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The important questions, are also discussed, of the “compulsory educa- 
tion’’ of children, where Parents neglect that obvious duty; and the necessity, 
as well as convenience, of Township School Boards, instead of School Section 
Trustees, so as to facilitate the attendance of children at their nearest School, 
instead of one at some distance in a local School Section, for the support of 
which the Parent pays taxes. 

In the proceedings of the Legislature it will be seen that additional 
School legislation was proposed by two Members, and also an elaborate 
scheme of University Reform by another Member; but the House of Assembly 
refused to give these measures its sanction, being satisfied, (in the case of the 
Public and High Schools,) that the comprehensive School legislation of 1871 
would accomplish all that was desirable for the present time; nor was it dis- 
posed to enter again upon a season of unrest and agitation in regard to the 
University question. 

J. Grorce Honparns, 
Historiographer of the Education Department. 
Toronto, 12th February, 1908. 
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REPORT OF AN INQUIRY IN REGARD TO SCHOOLS OF TECHNI- 
CAL SCIENCE IN CERTAIN PORTIONS OF THE UNITED 
SLATES, 187k 


Note. Early in 1871 the Government decided to take steps for the 
establishment of a School, or College, of Technology, and, as a preliminary 
step, to appoint a Commission to make inquiries on the subject in the 
United States. For this purpose the following Commission was issued to 
Doctor Machattie, of London, Ontario, and myself. The Commission was as 
follows :— 


I hereby appoint and instruct the Bearers of this Letter,—J. George Hodgins, 
Esquire, LL.D., of Toronto, Deputy Superintendent of Education for Ontario, and 
A. Machattie, Esquire, M.D., F.C.S., of London, Ontario, to proceed to the United 
States for the purpose of inspecting and reporting upon any Technical, or Science 
School, or College, there established, as to their Buildings, Departments of Study and 
general Appliances. 

I shall also esteem it a favour conferred, if the Principals, or other Authorities, of 
such Schools, or Colleges, will afford them the requisite facilities for the prosecution of 
their inquiries. ; 

Toronto, 12th January, 1871. JOHN CARLING, Commissioner of Public 

Works for the Province of Ontario. 


AccoMPANYING LETTER FROM THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION FOR ONTARIO. 


I have the honour to state that J. George Hodgins, Esquire, LL.D., and A. 
-Machattie, M.D., F.C.S., the Bearer of this Letter have been requested and deputed by 
the Government of this.Province to enquire into the nature, Management and Opera- 
tions of the several Scientific Institutions of the United States, and especially those 
relating to Technical Education in connection with Mechanics, Manufactures and 
Agriculture. 


I beg, therefore, to recommend them to the kind attentions of Managers and 
other Gentlemen connected with those Institutions in the United States. 


[Seal] Ecerton Ryerson, Chief Superintendent 
Toronto, 12th January, 1871. of Education for the Province of Ontario. 


Report or Docrors Hopgins AnD MacHatrige on TrecHnicaAL Epucation, or ScHoons oF 
INDUSTRIAL SCIENCE, IN CERTAIN PorRTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


To THE HonovurasteE JoHN Cartine, M.P.P., Commissioner oF PusLic WorKs AND 
AGRICPLTURE, PROVINCE oF ONTARIO. 


The Undersigned, having been deputed by your Department ‘“‘to proceed to the 
United States, for the purpose of inspecting and reporting upon any Technical, or 
Science, Schools, or Colleges, there established, as to their Buildings, Departments of 
Study, and general Appliances,’’ beg leave to report as follows :— 


2. Owing to the limited time at our disposal, we were compelled to confine our 
Inquiries and observations to the following Institutions devoted to Technical Educa- 
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tion. They are, however, among the most important ones in the United States, which 
give instruction in this special subject. They are as follows:— 


1. Tae LAwRENCE ScrenTIFIC SCHOOL. 
(Connected with Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts.) 


2. Toe SHEFFIELD ScIENTIFIC ScHOOL. 
(Connected with Yale College, New Haven, Connecticut.) 


3. THE ScHoot or MINEs. 
(Connected with Columbia College, New York.) 


4. Tue MassacHuserts Institute or TECHNOLOGY. 
(City of Boston, Massachusetts.) 


5. THe Free Institute or INDUSTRIAL SCIENCE. 
(City of Worcester, Massachusetts.) 


6. THe CoLLece or CuHEMistRY, Puysics, MECHANIC ARTS, ETCETERA. 
(Connected with Cornell University, Ithaca, New York.) - 


7. THE RENSSELAER PoLytTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
(City of Troy, New York.) 


8. THe Cooper Union oF Science AND ART. 
(City of New York.)* 


3. It is worthy of note that four of these important Institutions exist in one 
State, that of New York, three in the State of Massachusetts, and one in Connecticut. 
These States form the great manufacturing and industrial centres of the Union. The 
establishment, therefore, in them of these Schools indicates a wise sagacity on the 
part of their Founders. 

4. Having been furnished by you with an Official Letter of Authority to proceed 
with the inquiry, we decided to pursue it in a manner which would enable us to 
obtain, the fullest information in regard to each Institution visited. - With this view, 
we agreed upon the following plan :— 

(1) Personally to inspect the Institution, its Lecture Rooms, Laboratories, etcetera. 

(2) To take a sketch, or note, of everything of interest bearing upon our inquiries, 
which we might observe in each Institution, and to get information in regard to the 
Systems of Heating and Ventilation. 

(3) To procure Plans of Buildings, and copies of the Reports of Institutions visited, 
or other Documents of value, on the subject of Technical Education. 

(4) To obtain from the Heads of the Institutions visited, replies to a series of 
upwards of sixty Questions, which we had previously drawn up for this purpose. The 
answers to these Questions will not be given separately, but will be incorporated by 
us in the text of this Report. 


5. We were received with great courtesy by the Heads of the Institutions visited, 
and by the Professors; and every facility. was freely afforded to us to obtain full and 
satisfactory information on the subjects of our inquiry. 


6. Before attempting a brief discussion of the necessity and advantage of Schools 
of Technology, or Industrial Science, in this Country, and pointing out the many 
facilities and appliances for imparting instruction in this subject in the United States, 
we deem it desirable as a preliminary, to condense in a brief form, several important 
financial items of information in regard to the Institutions visited, as follows: 


_ * Of the 337 other Colleges and Collegiate Institutes in the United States, 50 report a ‘‘Scientifie Department,”’ 
with an attendance of nearly 3,000 students. There are 175 other higher Educational Institutions in the United 
States, videlicet : 101 'Theological Colleges ; 52 Medical and Dental Colleges; and 23 Law Schools. 
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I. Cost of the Buildings, Fittings, and Apparatus. 


(NotE.—The figures are in most cases approximate.) 


ry 
2 Name of -Inatitntion: Original Cost of |Original Cost} Original Cost of Appara- 
= Building. of Fittings. tus, etectera. 
Zi 
1 |Lawrence Scientific School, $30,000 . . 
Harvard College .......... (Anold building) s| (certain) (uncertain ) 
2 |Sheffield Scientific School, Yale 
COUCOO i, Steerer anne hom $100,000 (uncertain ) $15,000 
3 |Massachusetts Institution of 
Technology, Boston ....:.... $290,000 $10,000 $15,000 
4 |School of Mines, ee $80,000 | (uncertain) $25,000 
College, New York........ Temporary build’gs f Minerals, $3,000 add’nl 
5 |Institute of Industrial Sci- $67,000 
ence, Worcester, Massa- 2 $5,000 $5,000 
Chmegebte sc ki see elon fa Workshop , $30,000 
6 |Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Troy, New York....... $40,000 $5,000 $8,000 
7 |College of Chemistry, Physics, ] $300,000 
Be tl UVES, |) x provertion oaly f|onCoraln) | #50 
8 |Cooper Union for Science and 
Pere New YOrk .) crete. sess: $630,000 $6,000 $10,000 
IT. Revenue and Expenditure. 
(1) REVENUE. 
(Note.—The figures are, in most cases, an approximation.) 
No. NAME OF INSTITUTION. Ail Pee Total. 
$ $ $ 
1 | Lawrence Scientific School, Harvard College........... 6,500 13,500 20,000 
2 | Sheffield Scientific School, Yale College ............... 
3 | Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston.. ..... 31,000 19,000 50,000 
4 | School of Mines, Columbia College, New York......... 12,000 68,000 80,000 
5 | Industrial Science Institute, Worcester, Massachusetts. . 700 17,000 17,700 
6 | Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, New York..... 23,000 None. 23,000 
7 | Cornell University, Ithaca, New York..............08- 22,500 37,500 60,000 
meme oper. Union, New York 2... cc2)) 0.80 peewee eee w ele es Free. 43,000 43,000 
(2) EXPENDITURE. 
(Nore.—The figures are, in most cases, approximate.) 
bs . Other 
No. NAME oF INSTITUTION. Salaries. Expenses. Total. 
$ $ $ 
1 | Lawrence Scientific School, Harvard College ........... 13,500 3,500 17,000 
2 | Sheffield Scientific School, Yale College................ 30,000 
3.| Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston ......... 44,500 5,500 50,000 
4 | School of Mines, Columbia College, New York......... 63,100 16,900 80,000 
5 | Industrial Science Institute, Worcester, Massachusetts..| 13,400 3,600 17,000 
6 | Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, New York...... 20,000 3,000 23,000 
7 | Cornell University, Ithaca, New York................. 50,000 10,000 60,000 
Serkooper Union Nem oy GOP) ou. a oy tice kw ole 6, 200 33,800 40,800 
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III. Professors, Students’ Fees, etcetera. 


Tete Students. Min’m 
echt eet ages 16 and 18. 
No. NAME OF INSTITUTION. Lo ee ae ee 
Pro- Num-| Fees per 
feasors|S*ruct-| Total. bers. | annum. 
ors. 
1 | Lawrence Scientific School, Harvard College.... 8 3 si} 35 { Ee eeetiae 
2 | Sheffield Scientific School, Yale College ........ 21 1 22 125 150 
3 | Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston..| 18 14 32 240 150 
4 | School of Mines, Columbia College, New York. . 8 12 20 150 200 
5 | Industrial Science School, Worcester, Massachu- 
SOUEB. ', (ce Fis Sejacclee S Seats tree clei a ie ee eee oa 4 2 6 80 100 
6 | Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, New York| 9 Z at 150 200 
7 | Wornell University, Ithaca, New York.......... 12 12 |I? 150 { here eee 
8.1 Cooper Unions New oY orks cin nee ee La aS 3 21 24 ||1280 None. 


Note.—The Professors and Instructors were, as we invariably found, paid fixed 
Salaries, without reference to the number of Students in attendance, or the Fees paid 
by them. These Salaries varied, in the case of Professors, from $2,500 to $5,000 per 
annum. Students were invariably required to pay for breakages, but not in all cases 
for Chemicals used,—the latter expense, however, is very trifling. In those Insti- 
tutions receiving an Apportionment from the United States National Fund for the 
promotion in the several States, of Industrial and Scientific Education, a condition was 
imposed by the State Legislature to provide tuition free for a limited number of 
Students.* Hence, at the Worcester Institute of Industrial Science, out of the eighty 
Students in attendance, only seven of them paid an annual Fee of $100, the other 
seventy-three were admitted free, either from the State, or from the City of Worces- 
ter. In no case were Students boarded, or lodged, on the School Premises. At Cor- 
nell University, a Boarding Hall was provided near the Institution, more as a protec- 
tion to Students against high charges in the Village of Ithaca. It is proposed, how- 
ever, as soon as possible, to discontinue it. 


IV. Course of Study in the Various Institutions Visited. 

7. The Course of Study in each of the Institutions visited, varied according to the 
number of Professors and Instructors employed, and the extent of the accommodation 
provided. They all, however, embraced the subjects of Mathematics, Chemistry, 
Natural Philosophy, Drawing, Civil and Mechanical Engineering, and the Modern 
Languages. This latter branch of instruction was invariably provided for, as so many 
of the Scientific Text Books and Works, which are required to be used, or consulted, 
are written in French and German. In the great majority of cases, four years was | 
the period allowed to complete the Course,—two years preliminary, and two years pro- 
fessional; so that Graduates of Colleges were only required to pursue the professional 
course of two years. 


* This Fund was created by an Act of Congress, passed in 1862, apportioning ‘‘to each State a quantity of 
public Land, equal to 30,000 Acres, for each Senator and Representative in Congress, according to the census of 
1860.” The object of the Grant was to provide in each State of the Union, for ‘“‘ the Endowment, support and 
maintenance of at least one College. where the leading object shall be, (without excluding other Scientific and 
Classical studies, and including Military Tactics), to teach such branches of learning as are related to Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. in such manner as the Legislatures of the States may respectively prescribe, in order to pro- 
mote the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions of life.’ 
The Act further provides that ‘‘a sum, not exceeding ten per centum upon the amount received by any State, may 
be expended for the purchase of lands for sites and Experimental Farms, whenever authorized by the respective 
Legislatures of the States.” 

Note.—In Massachusetts, the Grant is annually divided among several Institutions: in New York, the wholo 
of be “ge given to Cornell University, and in Connecticut, to Yale College, for the benefit of Sheffield Scientific 
School. 
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8. As an example of the best and most comprehensive Course of Study for a School 
‘of Industrial Science, we give in the Appendix, a copy of that adopted by the Sheffield 
Scientific School at Yale College, and at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
at Boston,—the latter being one of the latest and most complete Institutions of the 
kind in the United States. 


V. Subjects to be Taught in the Proposed Canadian Institution. 


9. As to the subjects which should be taught in the proposed College of Technology, 
or School of Industrial Science for Ontario, we may state that the following are 
regarded as essential to the usefulness and efficiency of any Institution of the kind 
proposed. 


(1) Pure and Applied Mathematics.—This department should include Mathematics 
proper, Natural Philosophy, Civil, Military and Mechanical Engineering and Survey- 
ing. To render the teaching in this department efficient, the Students should be 
required, among other things, and as part of their regular instruction, to visit with 
‘their Professor, or his Assistant, the larger Engineering, or Manufacturing Estab- 
lishments. In vacation time, Mining Students should be taken, if possible, on excur- 
sions to convenient Mining Districts. The Engineering Students should be required to 
undertake practical Surveys of a given section of Country, for Railway, or other pur- 
- poses. 


(2) Architecture and Drawing.—This Department should embrace Free-hand, 
Architectural, Engineering and Topographical Drawing, with Plans, Sections, etcetera. 


(3) Pure and applied Chemistry.—This important department, should include 
Organic and Inorganic chemistry; Chemistry as applied to the Industrial Arts, and 
to Mining and Metallurgy. 


(4) Natural Science.—This department should include Geology, Mineralogy, 
Zoology and Botany, and their industrial applications. 


(5) Modern Languages.—The only two, which are essential to be taught in this 
department, are the French and German languages. The Student, being already 
familiar with English, would require the addition of the other two, as so large a pro- 
portion of the best works on Scientific Literature is written in French and German. 


10. We think it necessary to advert in connection with this matter to a possible 
cause of failure in an Institution of this kind, which should be avoided, namely, 
_ attempting too much at first. Whatever is undertaken should be done as thoroughly as 
is compatible with the means at the disposal of the Institution; but to establish at the 
outset a large educational staff, before any experience has been obtained of the kind of 
Students, or the nature of the Studies most in demand, is only calculated to weaken 
each individual department. We,.would recommend, therefore, for the sake of econ- 
omy, that the number of Teachers should at first be small; and that each Teacher 
should instruct in all departments of his particular subject, until experience shows in 
what branches of Study increased assistance may most profitably be employed. Al- 
though all the subjects taught in the various Technical Schools are important, some 
are more important than others. Whereever the financial condition admits of it, the 
tendency is to increase the number of subjects taught, and the number of Teachers, or 
Professors, but some Institutions still suffer from having undertaken too many sub- 
jects with insufficient means. 


11. The kind of instruction, and the method of giving it, should be as practical as 
possible. As a rule, Students of special subjects are not considered desirable; as it is 
believed that a Student, say of Chemistry, will make a better Chemist if he studies the 
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other subject as included in a Scientific Education, although in doing so he necessarily 
devotes less time to Chemistry. Young Institutions, however, are scarcely in a posi- 
tion to make these distinctions, although, in most thoroughly established Technical 
Schools specialists are discouraged as much as possible without being excluded. Great 
prominence is given to the study of Modern Languages, because of the high value of 
the Scientific Literature of France and Germany. 


Note.—Although the building should be constructed to provide for instruction in 
the five departments named, it might not be deemed desirable to introduce imme- 
diately the two latter important departments, (of the Natural Sciences and Modern 
Languages.) The introduction of the three other departments is, however, vital to the 
success and usefulness of the Institution. Provision might also be made for popular 
Lectures and instruction in the evenings, at which Teachers, young men, Mechanics 
and others employed during the day might attend. This we found to be an interesting 
feature in some of the Institutions which we visited. At the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology at Boston, Mr. Lowell, with his usual munificence, had provided at a 
cost to himself, of $3,000 per annum, an evening Course of Lectures, which had been 
attended by an average number of 500 Persons—chiefly Teachers, and persons engaged 
in Manufacturing Establishments. 


VI. Character and Cost of the Proposed Buildings. 


12. We have had in all our enquiries especial reference to the character, cost and 
convenience of the proposed Building for this Province. After a careful considera- 
tion of the whole subject,—looking at what has been done, and what has been deemed 
essential, elsewhere, and fully apreciating the wants and necessities of our own people, 
—we do not think that it would be desirable or expedient to erect a Building capable 
of accommodating less than from 120 to 150 Students, or providing for less than the 
five departments of instruction, which we have enumerated,—three of which to be 
established at once, and the other two subsequently. 


13. Under the system which we recommend, the Professor af Mathematics should 
be prepared to instruct Students of Architecture and Civil, Mechanical, and Mining 
Engineering, in those branches of pure and applied Mathematics, and Natural 
Philosophy which individually they require. The Professor of Chemistry must teach 
the elements of Chemistry and its applications to any particular Industrial pursuit: 
and the Professor of Drawing should also suit his instructions to the end which Students 
have in view. Of the Natural Sciences, Geology, Botany and Zoology,—prominence 
must be given to one, or all according to circumstances, and French and German should 
be taught to those who wish to avail themselves of the rich Scientific Literature in 
these languages. 


14. By such a Course of Instruction, as is sketched out above, provision is made for 
the Professional Education of Architects, Civil, Mechanical and Mining Engineers, 
Chemists, Metallurgists and Teachers of Science: and according as the want for. 
increased teaching facilities in any one of the branches is felt, that want can be sup- 
plied. 


15. An Institution of the capacity indicated,—including a main Building, and de- 
tached Laboratories, besides providing for Heating, Ventilation, Fittings, Furniture, 
Apparatus, Models of Machinery, Architectural and Drawing Models, Chemicals, 
Books for the professional Library of the Instructors, etcetera,—could, we have no doubt, 
be provided at a cost not exceeding $50,000. 


16. For convenience we give the following approximate Statement of the proposed 
capacity, cost, etcetera, of the projected Institution :— 
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1. The Main Building for Instruction, Designed to Accommodate from 120 to 150 
Students. 


The Principal’s Room, or Office ........:.cseceeeeeeeee eee eeeeeeeten een een ees a 
Waiting, or Visitors’ Room  .........cceeeeeseneeeeeeeeeeeeeeenen cone eseccnens 
-. Entrance~Hall and Coat Rooms  .....6...2.... de 0c es canse vobeesbeeoee ol cb esas 
. Public, or General Lecture, Hall ..........:..::scceseeeeeteee eee e teeter teens 
. Model Room for Machinery 2:......cccccccesncccsstecssccssececretonencsccess 
. Physical Laboratory for Instruction in Natural Philosophy, 2.054.! 
. Geological and Mineralogical Collection Room ............::::eseeeeeeee 
_ Lecture Room for Mathematics, Engineering and Surveying,— 
Par PCO US TUM tS 1 ks Hea oe G the scien eee oi sake st Se Soles se 75% 
9. Lecture Room for Architecture and Drawing,—for 60 Students...... 
10. Lecture Room for Geology, Mineralogy, Zoology, and Botany,— 
POE CUse SPIT ETI US moe Secs oes Fe Pah d clins eae enEe alien tb ssiew sonny Soomes dn ok s 
11. Lecture Room for Modern Languages,—for 60 Students ................ : 
12. Lecture Room for Chemistry and Metallurgy,—for 120 Students..... 
13 to 17. Five Ante rooms for Professors’ Studies and Libraries... | 
18, 19. Two Attic Rooms for Drawing .......:ccsseesseeeseseeeeseeeesseeeeeeens 
20, 22. In Basement—Workshops, General Store and Heating : 
Apparatus — ...ccccrcecssssscvesccnscessesesteverneseneeetencssaeeseesecoueccsers J 


DIABw AP wWNHE 


Il. Detached Buildings for Chemical Laboratories. 


1. Quantitative Chemical Laboratory  ............:sceseeeeesseeneee et ecereneees | 

2. Qualitative Chemical Laboratory ..........:secseceeeeeeeeeeenee ees ess ese eteaes 

8. Assay and Metallurgy Room ............cssesceeseseeesereeseeeseeeesesceensees 

AES AL ATICOS SIROOTIY. yuck veive robs Ue ce.ca ken ei cece Vet eeesobbeuh osetectae ese ds teeas.es Salsas r 5,000 

5. Store Room for Chemicals ...........ceccceeccceeeeceneecenescetessceeessesesesens | 

6. Private Laboratory for Professor .......:.s:escecseseeesees sneer esses ee eeeees J 
III. Sream HIBATING AND VENTILATION .........e cece cess nett eee ennneeees 5,000 
IV. Fittings AND FURNITURE FoR Rooms AND LABORATORIES..... 6,000 
V. APPARATUS AND CHEMICALS ...........ccccsssecccoceencctecnceeseesersctes 4,000 
VE MEOHANTIOAT, MODEUS \ eccssias tec cecsossan ovals shes dh sebenessre devtavtedeveds 3,500 
VII. PRoressionaL LIBRARY FOR THREE PROFESSORS.............+++++- 1,500 


| $50,000 
VII. Estimated Annual Expenditure. 


This we can only estimate in general terms at from $12,000 to $15,000 per annum 
as follows :— 


(1) Salaries of three Professors and Servants, etcetera..from $7,000 to $8,000 


(2) Apparatus, Chemicals and Models ..............:-:.:00++ from 1,500 to 2,000 
(8) Fire, Water and Light ..........:..ccceeeeeeesereer seen eens from 2,000 to 2,500 
(4) Repairs and Furnishing, etcetera ..........:.:.:::e sees from 800 to 1,000 
(5) Contingencies, Printing, etcetera ..........:.:seeeeeeeeee from 800 to 1,000 


$12,100 to $14,500 
VIII. Construction of the Buildings of a Technical College. 


17. We have obtained Plans of the latest and best constructed of the Technical 
Schools which we visited, and have also taken notes of many details of construction 
and arrangements. These, with such verbal explanations as we shall be able from per- 
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sonal observation: to give, can be placed at the disposal of the Architect, who may pre- 
pare the Plans of the proposed Building. As to its exterior, that will likely harmonize 
with the style of the Normal School Buildings, already erected on Victoria Square— 
where we understand the proposed building will be erected; but there are a few sug- 
gestions in regard to the interior arrangement of the Building which we would respect- 
fully beg to offer, as follows: — 


(1) The proposed Building should be detached; and, in its size and construction, 
care should be taken to provide abundance of light in all of the Rooms. 

(2) In order to promote a thorough system of Ventilation, as many flues as pos- 
sible should be inserted in the interior and exterior walls. They should, as it were, be 
honey-combed with flues. These Wall flues should terminate in main flues, leading to 
the top of the Building; or, if desirable, in the Chimneys, proper precautions against 
Fire being taken. The great defect complained of in every Institution which we 
visited was its imperfect Ventilation and the nearest approach to a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the vexed question of thorough Ventilation was reached in those Buildings 
which, in their construction, had been abundantly supplied with Ventilating flues, 
with openings at the top and bottom of thé Rooms. 

(3) Closely connected with the Ventilation is the Heating of the Buildings. The 
result of our inquiries in this direction showed that the best and most successful plan 
adopted was that which combined the main features of the Hot-air and Steam Heating 
Systems. The principal objection to the Hot-air system is that the Air is not merely 
heated, but made very dry. In most cases it is considerably altered in character by 
reason of its contact with the highly-heated, (often red-hot), surface of the Iron in the 
chambers of the Furnace. The main objection to Steam heating is that it merely warms 
the Air in the room, (which is often impure, or becomes so,) without providing for a 
supply of fresh Air from without. In combining these two systems, the plan most in 
favour at present is, to construct a series of Steam Coils in a Chamber sufficiently large, 
into which pure Air from without is constantly introduced. This Air, being heated by 
the Coils, is forced, by means of Fans or other mechanical appliances, through Flues 
into the Rooms to be heated, and there, having served its purpose, is, as it becomes 
impure, conveyed away by means of the Ventilating flues. To supplement this system, 
it has been found most desirable to have a sniall auxiliary Steam Coil in each Room, 
which may be turned on or off at the pleasure of the Occupants. 

(4) Each of the Lecture Rooms should be provided with an Ante-room to serve as a 
Study, or otherwise, for the Professors; and in it should be placed a small Library of 
professional Books bearing on the particular subject taught in the Lecture Room. 

(5) The Rooms for Drawing should be placed in the Attic, or upper Story, of the 
Building. The entire flat could be made available for the Drawing Classes by running 
partition down the centre of the room, and lighting each division of the Room, partly 
by means of a Sky-light, and partly by means of a Window near the Ceiling,—forming a 
continuation of the Sky-licht at the top—the Drawing Tables being arranged so that the 
light should come from the left at an angle of about 45°. 

(6) Black-boards are an essential feature in a School of Technology. No Lecture 
Room is complete without them; but they are not so necessary in the Rooms for Draw- 
ing, as the work is chiefly done on Drawing-boards, etcetera. The best Black-boards 
which we saw were those constructed of Slate. 

(7) The Laboratory working Tables for Students should be constructed on the alcove 
oe between the Windows, and placed at the sides of the Rooms, and not in the 
middle. 

(8) A Room for Models of Machinery and other Mechanical Contrivances, as well 
as for Architectural Models, should be provided. This Room should be Jarge enough to 
permit of easy access to the Models by the Students, for the purpose of sketching and 
drawing them. Such a Room. with a good collection of enlarged Models of Machinery 
would serve as a substitute for Machine Shops (without involving their expense), 
especially if it had also specimens of Tools, Lathes and other appliances of useful handi- 
craft, etcetera. 

(9) As a counterpart to this Room for Models, there should be one for a collection 
of Mineralogical and Metallurgical specimens and Models of Crystallography. If these 
collections of Models and specimens could be placed on the same floors as the respective 
Lecture Rooms devoted to Mechanics. Metallurgy, etcetera. and be connected with them, 
the convenience and completeness of the arrangement would contribute largely to lessen 
the labours of the Professor. while easy access to the Models, etcetera, would promote 
the progress and efficiency of the Classes. 

(10) At the sides of the Lecture Rooms. (at the end) and behind the Platform, it 
would be a great convenience to construct (in most of the Lecture Rooms) Glass Cases, 
in which to arrange the Apparatus. and keep it from dust. when not in use. The neat- 
ness economy of such an arrangement would amply repay the Institution for the original 


\ \ 
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cost of the Cases, and would ensure the care and safety of the Apparatus, a good deal 
of which being fragile in its nature and delicate in its construction, would suffer greatly 
from exposure, or carelessness. 


(11) A large public Lecture, or Examination, Hall, with suitable convenience for a 
Lecturer, is an essential feature in an Institution of this kind. In such a Hall popular 
evening Lectures on practical Scientific Subjects might be given, at which Persons 
engaged during the day might attend. Such a Hall would also be useful for Examina- 
tions, or for any public exercises connected with the Institution. 


(12) Finally, plainness, combined with neatness and convenience, should character- 
ize the entire Building. No unnecessary ornament, or decoration, should be used; but 
every part of the Building should have a practical adaption to the purposes for which it 
is designed. On this and other points we have obtained detailed information, which 
may be of service when the Plans are being prepared. 


IX. Admission to the American Institutions—Iees—Vacation. 

18. The minimum age at which Students are admitted to the several Institutions 
we visited was from 16 to 18 years. In all cases they were required to pass a prescribed 
Examination chiefly in Arithmetic, Algebra, (to Quadratic Equations), Geometry, Eng- 
lish Grammar and Geography. 


19. The Fees payable annually by each Student, (when not a State beneficiary) 
varied from $100 to $200. $150 we found to be the usual Fee. In Cornell University 
it was at first only $30; it has now been raised to $45 per annum, with a prospect of 
a still further rise. A first supply of Apparatus and Chemicals was usually given to 
each Student; subsequent supplies had to be paid for at about cost prices, while break- 
ages were at the risk of the Student, who was required to pay for them. 


) 20. The School Term in each of the Institutions, visited, generally extended from 
July, or August, to September, or October, giving to the Students a Vacation of about 
two months in Summer, and an interval of two weeks, or more at Christmas. 


X. Discipline in the American Institutions. 


91. In regard to the question of daily Discipline among the Students of the Insti- 
tutions which we visited, the invariable reply was that it was of the simplest kind— 
that it involved no anxiety on the part of the Authorities, or Professors. The young 
men were of that age and character which required little more than an appeal to their 
feelings, their ambition and their honour. This, and the fact that their continuance 
in the Institution depended upon their daily application and their individual progress, 
had a sufficiently salutary effect upon them to ensure good conduct, and a desire to 
conform to the Rules of the Institution. 


XI. Mode of Teaching, Examinations, etcetera. 


22. In most of the Institutions visited, the mode of teaching was by conversational 
Lecture, combined with a daily system of questioning on the lesson of the preceding 
day. The Students were required to take notes of a certain class of Lectures; but, 
where practicable, Blackboard Exercises on the part of the whole Class was invariably 
the chief feature of the daily exercise, or ‘‘recitations’? of Students. This was fol- 
lowed by a brief explanation of the Lessons for the next day. At the end of each 
month, (in some Institutions), and invariably at the end of each half year in all of 
them, the Students were subjected to a rigid Written Examination, followed, in many 
cases, by an Oral one, designed to test more fully the personal knowledge of the subject 
on the part of each individual Student. The result of the half yearly Examination 
determined the status as well as the continuance in the Institution of the Student, 
and thus a healthy stimulus was kept up throughout the whole Course. 
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XII. Admission of Females to these Institutions. 


23. Although in most of the Institutions visited, no Regulations have been adopted 
to prevent the admission of female Students to the Classes, yet practically they do 
exist,—for in none of them are there any such Students. In three out of the eight 
Institutions visited, the Authorities refuse to admit them; in the others they success- 
fully discourage their attendance. To the popular Evening Classes and Lectures, how- 
ever, at the Massachusetts School of Technology, (Boston), the Institute of Industrial 
Science, (Worcester, Massachusetts), and the Cooper Union, (New York), [where num- 
bers of females can come together] they are freely admitted. Those reported in 
attendance at the Massachusetts Institutions, during the time of our visit, were chiefly 
the School Teachers, who were fitting themselves for employment as Instructors in 
Drawing and Chemistry in the Public Schools of that State. These subjects, (especially 
Drawing), we understand, having been recently prescribed by the Legislative for 
introduction into these Schools. 


XIII. Management and Government of the Proposed College. 


24. Having given at some length, the statistical and other details of the various 
Schools and Colleges visited by us, it now remains to make some general observations 
founded on the information during our inspection of these Institutions. 

25. We are naturally led to consider, in the first place, whether, or not, Technical 
Schools in the United States have been an assured success. To this question we can 
give an almost unqualified answer in the affirmative; for although there are cases in 
which the result has been a partial, or complete, failure, this is invariably attributed 
by those who possess experience on the subject, to the organization and government 
of the School, and not to the character of the education given in it. We have had the 
strongest testimony as to the necessity of keeping Institutions for Technical Education 
entirely apart from, and independent of, any other Literary, or Scientific, Schools, or 
Colleges; and to this point we would most particularly draw attention, for we con- 
sider it one of the chief essentials to success. 


26. On no point, we repeat, was the testimony at the Institutions we visited more 
clear, distinct and uniform than that the proposed School of Technology, should, in 
its teaching and management and government, be kept entirely distinct from any 
other Institution. To attach it as an Appendage to any School, or College for teaching 
purposes, would be to ensure its ultimate failure. The more efficient the Institution 
to which it might be attached for these purposes, (paradoxical as it may appear,) the 
more certain and speedy would be the failure of the School. Even at the two dis- 
tinguished American Universities of Harvard and Yale, where scientific Schools exist, 
their efficiency and success is just in proportion to their entire practical separation for 
teaching and other purposes from the other parts of the University.* 

27. At Columbia College, too, the scientific part of that University, (the School of 
Mines), is situated at quite a different part of the City from the rest of the College; 
and it is chiefly taught and managed by a different set of Professors, etcetera, from 
those connected with the College proper. The plan upon which Cornell University 
appears to have been projected may seem to conflict with the experience of the older 
Universities on this point. But, while it is admitted that the conception and design 
of Cornell University were noble and munificent in themselves, yet it is regarded by 
Sagacious men as an experiment at present,—the success of which time alone can de- 


* A pamphlet issued at Yale, on the relations of the Colleges to the University, states that ‘“‘ The Classical, or 
Academic, and the Scientific departments (ordinarily called Yale College, and the Sheffield School of Science) are 
distinet Colleges for the Undergraduate Students of the University—distinct in Teachers, Scholars. Buildings, 
Apparatus, and special working Libraries. F z ; The ranges of Studiesin the two Colleges, the Academic 
and Scientific, are so diverse in character, that the interests of the Students and of Education are better subserved 
by two distinct Faculties working separately, than by one single combined Faculty.” Another pamphlet says :— 

‘“‘ The Instructors of the Sheffield School are appointed by the Yale College Corporation, but they constitute a 
Body as distinct from the Academic Faculty as the Faculties of Law, Medicine and Theology.”’ 


| 
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monstrate. Even in Cornell the separation in the teaching and management was more 
marked than we expected to find it; but until a larger teaching staff is provided, the 
union of professorships in different departments of the University must be regarded 
ag a serious defect in its organization. 


98. There are one or two facts connected with this subject which we think worthy 
of your consideration, and which will tend to illustrate our meaning more clearly :— 

(1) Schools of Technology are sui generis. Their chief specialty is, in the highest 
sense, “Object Teaching,’’—or teaching by illustration and practice. They require 
much Mental, but still more of Manual effort and Physical Labour on the part of the 
Students. The Classes, and even the individual Students, require more constant teach- 
ing oversight and professorial supervision than in Colleges, or Universities. This being 
the case, it must be obvious that the Professor of a College, or of any other purely 
Literary Institution, is not so well adapted, (either by his daily habits of professorial 
routine, or by the character and mode of his instruction—its literary purpose and ob- 
jects—), for taking charge of Classes in another Institution of a totally different char- 
acter, as a person specially qualified for the work. Of course we speak generally; for 
no doubt a person may be found now and then who combines in himself, even in an 
eminent degree, the double qualification of which we speak. 

(2) Again: a divided interest in two Institutions is fatal to success in either, or 
both. It is contrary to the nature of things that it should be otherwise. Personal 
associations, leanings, preferences, and interest, singly, or combined, tend to sway the 
individual more or less strongly towards one or other Institution with which he may 
be connected. The result must, in the end, be, (as we have stated,) fatal to success 
in either, or both. Besides, in the joint management of Institutions partaking some- 
what of the same character, and yet dissimilar in their objects, interests clash and 
points of difference arise, often unpleasant in themselves, which must invariably prove 
fatal to the efficiency of one, or other. Although, as we understand, it is the intention 
of the Government to erect the School of Technology in Victoria Square, (on the 
Normal School plot), yet we would strongly recommend that it be not associated, or 
connected with that Institution in any way, but left entirely under the care, manage- 
ment and control of the Government itself. 


99. Such being the purport of our inquiries and observations on this subject, we 
beg respectfully to submit the results of them to your consideration, with a view to 
their practical application. 


XIV. Question as to the Advisability of Machine Shops. 


30. The only Institution which we visited to which a Machine Shop was attached 
was that at Worcester, Massachusetts. In one, or two, others a small Work Shop, 
with Lathes, Tools, etcetera,) was provided. The general feeling on the subject is, 
that they are expensive and of doubtful utility, and that, if introduced at all, it 
should be to a very limited extent, and not for the purpose of training skilled Mechan- 
ics. At Worcester, where a good Machine Shop exists, it is to some extent made avail- 
able for the younger Students, who are treated as Apprentices. But, even there the 
Shop is deemed an experiment. As the work done in the Shop is thorough and of a 
saleable description, it competes in the open market, and brings its full value. The 
labour being cheaper than in other Machine Shops, it would appear that such a Shop 
might not only be self-supporting, but profitable. There is, however, one serious draw- 
back to this, that the experienced Workmen are compelled to devote much time to 
Novices and Apprentices; but as the primary object of the Machine Shop is, not to 
make money, but to teach—the want of profit can scarcely be regarded in the light 
of a failure. 

31. As a substitute for Machine Shops in the other Institutions, Tools, Models, 
and Drawings are freely provided. The Students are also required, as a regular part 
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of their Class training, (and with a view to familiarize them with the actual details 
of work), to make regular visits of inspection in the neighbourhood to Machine Shops, 
Engines, Mills, Furnaces, Chemical Works, etcetera. And when practical, (especially 
during the holidays), facilities, or encouragements, are given to the Students to visit 
with a Professor, Mining districts, large Engineering constructions, important Build- 
ings, etcetera. 


Notr.—Students in the Engineering and Surveying Departments are statedly as- 
signed given Sections of Country, in which they are required to “locate” a line of 
Railway, or to make a Topographical Survey of it, as the case may be. 


XV. Necessity for Models of Machinery, Lathes, Collections of Tools, etcetera. 


32. As already intimated, a substitute for a Machine Shops, (in connection with 
the Students’ visits of inspection to Manufactories, Mills, etcetera), a collection of 
enlarged Models of Engines, and Machinery of various kinds, is absolutely necessary. 
These Models should be of sufficient size and construction to enable the Student easily 
tc understand the details of their Mechanism, to take them apart and reconstruct 
them, to make sketches, Isometric, Perspective and Working Drawings of them, with 
the necessary details of Plans and Sections, etcetera. 

33. In addition to these enlarged Models, small Models, Charts, Diagrams, and 
Photographs of Works and Machinery, etcetera, should be procured. Whenever prac- 
tical, original Working Plans and Drawings, with the Estimate, (or copies), and Speci- 
fications of Engineering Works, or Machinery, which have been actually constructed, 
should also be obtained. The latter, in the hands of Students, give a reality to their 
theoretical instruction, which is invaluable to them in the progress of their Studies. 
After a study of such Plans and Drawings, a visit of inspection to the Work, or 
Machinery itself will more deeply impress on the Student’s mind the minutixe of its 
details, and familiarize him more with the intricacy, and yet simplicity, of its parts, 
than a week’s laborious study of the theory of the construction of the same piece of 
Machinery, or Work. 


XVI. Laboratories for Students—M etallurgy. 


34. We have before briefly referred to the subject of Students’ Laboratories, and 
the necessity of a Mineralogical and Metallurgical collection of Models and Specimens. 
We cannot too strongly press upon your notice the necessity of providing amply for 
this department of Instruction in the proposed Institution. The Students should have 
every facility for pursuing their practical studies in Chemistry and Metallurgy, in the 
Laboratories which we have already named. In a Country like ours, whose Mining 
interests are yet in their infancy, and which must every year increase in magnitude, 
we should seek to train skilled men, who, by their knowledge and ability, can so mater- 
ially aid in the development of this most important department of national wealth and 
industry. 


XVII. Persons to be benefitted by the College of Technology. 


35. To these suggestions on the Appliances of Technical Kducation, it may be 
well to add some of the advantages which, in our opinion, are likely to result from 
founding a Technical School, or College, in Ontario. We should anticipate, from what 
we have seen elsewhere, and from the character of the rapidly increasing industries 
of Canada, great benefits, both to the Students themselves and to the Country gener- 
ally. Graduates and Students of a well conducted and efficient Technical School neces- 
sarily share in its reputation; and a Diploma, or Certificate, from a good School js 
usually a passport to remunerative employment. A glance at the record of the after 
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history of the Graduates of some of the Technical Schools in the United States is 
amply sufficient to establish this statement. At one which we visited, we were in- 
formed that the Principal was quite unable to supply the constant demand for 
Students to fill professional situations of a high and lucrative character. That the 
Students themselves are sensible of the value of the training, is almost always shown 
by after Donations to the Museum, or Scientific Collections, and in some cases, where 
they have obtained pecuniary assistance in their Studies, by afterwards contributing 
in money the amount of the Fees which they had, while Students, been unable to 
pay. : 

86. To the general community a School of Industrial Science is of great value as a 
central source of information to Manufacturers and others on all new discoveries per- 
taining to their pursuits. From the Professors in such a School, advice and opinions 
on Scientific questions can be had, and in well trained Students is to be obtained the 
Scientific and practical assistance required in most Manufacturing Establishments. The 
Students themselves become Teachers of Science; and both they and their Professors 
extend the limits of Science by original investigation. very civilized Country is 
devoting increased attention to this kind of education, as the best means of keeping 
their Industries abreast of the general and rapid progress in all the Industrial Arts 
and Manufactures; and we, therefore, believe for this, and for the other reasons given 
above, that a Technical College for the Province of Ontario is not only likely to prove 
beneficial and successful, but is an obvious and growing necessity. 

37. It may, nevertheless, be asked: what particular classes of our population are 
likely to be benefitted by the projected School of Technology? We have in part antici- 
pated a reply to this question in what we have already stated. It may, however, be 
desirable briefly to enumerate the various professions and callings which it is designed 
practically to benefit by the proposed Institution. They may, (following the classifica- 
tion at the Yale Scientific School,) be grouped together as follows :— 

(1) Civil Engineers.—Those who have to do with the construction of Roads and 
Bridges, Railways, Acqueducts, Reservoirs, Drainage Systems atid public works in 
general. 

(2) Mechanical Engineers.—With reference to the superintendence of Manufac- 
tories, Workshops, Machine Shops, Railways, the invention and construction of Machin- 
ery, the applications of Steam, etcetera. 

(3) Mining Engineers.—With reference .to the development of the Mineral wealth 
_of the Country, the superintendence of Mines. 

(4) Metallurgists and Assayers.—Those who have to do with the analysis of Iron, 
Lead, Copper, Gold and Silver Ores. 

(5) Chemists.—With reference to Agriculture, Manufactures, Pharmacy and 
various commercial pursuits. 

(6) Physicians and Sanitary Advisers.—In certain preparatory studies in Physics, 
Chemistry, Botany, etcetera. 

7) Men of Science.—Hither as Prefessors, Teachers, Explorers, Investigators, 
etcetera. 


XVIII. Value of Such Schools Elsewhere. 


38. Quoting from a later Writer on this subject he says:—With the development 
of the Natural Sciences and the growth of the constructive Arts, Natural Science long 
ago gained a place in the Curricula of the great Universities of Europe; and after- 
wards special Schools were founded for teaching the applications of Science to the 
Arts. In France the Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées, originally started in 1747; as 2 
Drawing School, was organized in 1760 for the training of Engineers. In the States 
of Germany, a number of similar Schools were organized early in the present century. 
In America the Renselaer Polytechnic Institute, the pioneer in technical Education, 
was founded in 1824, and was the only School devoted to applied Science until the 
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forties, when Joseph Sheffield and Abbot Lawrence established the Schools of Science 
that bear their names, in connection, respectively, with Yale and Harvard Universities. 
With the development of Railroads, which dates from the thirties, and of manufactur- 
ing, which began in the United States but a few years earlier, urgent need was felt 
for Schools which should fit younger men to grapple with the problems which the new 
industries offered.* 

It is not necessary in this Report to refer except briefly to the invaluable 
results which have flowed in Europe from the establishment of such Schools. In Eng- 
land, (without referring to the newer departments of Science in the National Univer- 
sities, and other valuable Science Education agencies), the Department of Science and 
Art, and its latest development, (as a great School of Observation), of the South Ken- 
sington Museum, have given an immense impetus to Industrial Education and Instruc- 
tion in practical Science in all the large Cities and Towns of the three Kingdoms. In 
Prussia, Switzerland and other parts of the Continent of Europe, the progress in this 
direction has been of late years greater than in the Mother Country. But the recent 
work by Mr. Scott Russell, shewing the present unsatisfactory state of Technical 
Science and Instruction in Great Britain, (as compared with its higher development 
in other parts of Europe), has stimulated scientific men in Britain; and there is no 
doubt that the next few years will witness a vast improvement in this respect.t 

39. During our recent visit to the United States we made particular inquiries into 
the value and results to the community of the establishment of Technical Schools in 
that Country. The replies received from the Authorities of those Institutions which 
had been long enough in existence to render any appreciable service were most gratify- 
ing. They furnished us in most cases with details showing where and how their 
Students and Graduates were employed after they had left the Institution concerned. 
Numbers of them were Professors, Assistant Professors and Instructors elsewhere ; many 
were employed by the Federal and State Governments on Explorations in the distant 
Territories and in Surveys elsewhere; numbers more were employed on Railways, in 
Manufactories, in Mining, Assaying and in Public Works requiring the highest Engi- 
neering skill. On this latter part, one fact was mentioned which practically illustrated 


*In an Act passed by the Legislature of Nova Scotia in 1907, a Section provides that : ‘‘ There shall be established 
in Halifax, an Institution for the purpose of affording facilities for Scientific Research and Instruction and pro- 
fessional training in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Chemical, Metallurgical and Electrical Engineering or any 
other departments which may from time to time be added.”’ 

Mr. F. H. Sexton, the Director of Technical Education in Nova Scotia, referring to this Act says that while the 
benefits to the Province that will accrue from the Nova Scotia Technical College will be great and lasting, the 
benefits to the individual will be probably much more, from the Secondary Technical Schools which have been 
established under the »* Act Relating to Technical Education.’ It is the aim of these Schools to bring Seientifie 
Education of a practical nature directly to the Workingman and his children because they are usually unable to 
leave their homes to secure instruction which will increase their knowledge and help to secure them promotion 
in their chosen calling. This year there are in the Province three classes of such Schools. namely :—Coal Mining 
Schools, Engineering Schools, and Local Technical Schools. _ All the classes are now held in the evening, and are 
especially adapted to the needs of men working in the daytime, and to the industrial needs of the locality in 
which they exist. The Government of Nova Scotia has thus started a system of Technical Education on broad, 
comprehensive, simple lines. and is prepared to follow it up as far as reasonably warranted by the increasing need 
of the people for it.—F. H. SEXTON, 


+ Since this Repoyt was written, I have had occasion to refer to the subject of the promotion of Scientific 
and Technical Education in this Province. In aletter on the subject, written to the Toronto papers in 1901, I thus 
referred to the great advance which Germany has made in this direction. I said:—It was not until the return of 
English Scientific Experts from a semi-professional visit to various Cities in Germany in 1896 that the movement in 
favor of a more diffused system of higher Scientific Training took formin England. So strongly impressed were 
these men of Science, (Sir Philip Magnus and his Colleagues), with the result of their enquiries, that they embodied 
their observations on the subject in the form of a Report to the Duke of Devonshire, Lord President of the Council, 
and head of the English Education Department. 

The Scientific Experts, to whom I have referred, state in their Report that, as far back as fifty years ago, 
yermany began to prepare herself for the coming industrial struggle in Europe of to-day. It was her belief in the 
future application of Chemistry to industrial purposes, that led to the creation and equipment at a great cost, of 
Chemical Laboratories, as the dependence of her industries on the researches of chemical experts in the factories 
and works was universally recognized. In one of these works alone, one hundred scientifically trained Chemists, 
and thirty Engineers are employed. 

The Report goes on to state that the brilliant achievements of Germany in the field of Chemical industries 
have encouraged her to establish well-equipped Electrical Laboratories. Sir Philip Magnus and his Associates 
declare that there are no Laboratories in England which can compare in detail and completeness of equipment 
with those of Darmstadt and Stuttgart; and no facilities exist in that Country for original and independent re- 
search, in physical subjects, to be compared with those afforded in the Imperial Physical Institute at Charlotten- 
berg. Inaddition to a new building at Nusenberg, a range of Laboratories and Class-rooms for leetures, devoted 
to chemical technology, has also been erected at a cost of $250,000; at Stuttgart a similar erection, in connection 
with its Museum, has cost $1,000,000; and lately, a new group of Buildings has been erected there. for the practical 
study of pure Chemistry, and training in Electro-technology, at a further cost—with additions to the Building—of 
$875,000. At Darmstadt, a reconstructed Building, for similar purposes, has cost $600,000, while the Technical High 
School of Charlottenberg, at Berlin, will cost, when completed, $2,250,000, : 
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the great value of such Schools. The planning and construction of the great Suspen- 
sion Bridge, which it is designed to throw across the East River, at New York, to con- 
nect that City with Brooklyn, have been confided solely to the Engineering skill of the 
Graduates of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, at Troy, New York. The Chief 
Engineer of that extensive work, (Mr. W. A. Roebling), and all his Assistants are from 
that one Institution; and they have, we understand, fully and satisfactorily solved 
the problem of the practicability of that great work. Of the other Graduates of that 
and other Schools, we learned that they were employed in all the National undertak- 
ings requiring Engineering skill. They are also employed as State Geologists, Sur- 
veyors-General of States, Engineers of Railways, Superintendents of Iron Works, 
Manufactories, etcetera. The development of American talent and ingenuity may be 
gathered from the fact that the number of Patents for Inventions issued by the De- 
partment at Washington each year is about 10,000! 


XIX. Necessity for a School of Technology for Ontario. 


40. No one who has attentively studied the aducational progress which we have 
made during the last ten years, or carefully watched the development of the material 
resources and manufacturing industries of this Province, but must have been painfully 
struck with the fact that, while we have liberally provided for the merely intellectual 
wants of our people, we have almost entirely neglected making any provision for 
training, and then turning to practical account that superior scientific and industrial 
skill among ourselves, which in other Countries contribute so largely and effectively to 
develop their Physical and Industrial resources. We have hitherto been content to 
receive our supply of such skilled Assistance from abroad; and we have left to European 
and American Institutions the duty of the development of Canadian talent and ability 
of such of our youths as have enterprise and means enough to go abroad to acquire 
that practical knowledge of the Industrial Arts, which we deny to them in their native 
land. 

41. In this respect our American neighbours furnish a favourable contrast, and 
display their usual national sagacity. In their great industrial and manufacturing 
centres, they have established Institutions devoted to Industrial Science and Educa- 
tion. Nor have they been content with a meagre provision in this respect. In the 
small State of Massachusetts, (with a population in 1870 of 1,457,000), they have 
already established three such Institutions as the Government now propose to estab- 
lish in this Province. In the neighbouring State of New York, they have no less than 
four Schools of Technology, (more or less extensive), one of which was established 
nearly fifty years ago. The result has been that in all of their great Civil, Military, 
Engineering and Industrial and Mining projects, they have always been able to 
command the best skill and talent among themselves; and that talent always receives 
a sufficient encouragement by being constantly employed, either in the service of the 
State, or in the great Railway, Mining, or Industrial, enterprises which are so largely 
developed and encouraged in the United States. 

42. As to our own Country, some may doubtingly ask: what need is there that we, 
(a young Country), should provide for instruction in the Industrial and Mechanical 
Arts? To this we reply, that the almost unconscious development among ourselves of 
the Manufacturing interests of the Country has reached a magnitude and importance 
that it would be suicidal to those interests, (in these days of keen competition with our 
American neighbours), and injurious to their proper development, not to provide with- 
out delay for the production among ourselves of a class of skilled Machinists, Manu- 
facturers, Engineers, Chemists and others. No one can visit any of the industrial 
centres which have sprung up in different parts of the Country and in our larger 
Towns, without being struck with their value and importance, and the number and 
variety of the skilled Labourers employed. Inquiry into the source of supply of this 
Industrial class reveals the fact, that, from the youngest Employé up to the Foreman 
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of the Works, they are almost entirely indebted to the British Isles, to the United 
States and other Countries for that supply. 

43. If you pursue your inquiries further, and ask what provision is made in the 
Schools of the Town, or other establishments in the County for instructing young Lads 
in the elements of Mechanics, Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, and thus preparing 
them in some degree for supplying the natural demand created in these Establish- 
ments? you will find that there has been little done of a practical nature in this direc- 
tion; and that these subjects have been allowed to occupy a subordinate place in the 
Course of Study in the Public Schools. There are exceptions, of course, in some 
Schools, but not to any great extent.* We are glad to find that this will be no longer 
the case; but that, influenced by a knowledge of the facts which we have stated, pro- 
vision has been made in the New School Bill, for giving due prominence to these 
important subjects in all of our High Schools. 

44. As a fitting sequel to this provision in the High Schools, for developing the 
taste and stimulating the desire of our youths to prepare themselves for industrial 
pursuits, is the proposal to establish a School of Technology. Such an Institution will 
supply a great desideratum; and, with the elementary training now proposed in our 
High Schools, will enable us to provide within ourselves for the supply which the 
Manufacturing Establishments that have grown up in the Country, so imperatively 
demand. A Boy, who in his School career shows a Mechanical turn, or Scientific taste, 
will no longer have to seek its higher development outside of our own Country, or, 
from want of means, leave it ungratified. He will now have provided, almost at his 
own door, an Institution which will be admirably fitted to give the freest scope to his 
talent and genius in this particular direction. 

45. Rising up above this mere local view of the question, other broader and more 
comprehensive ones force themselves upon our attention. Are we not conscious of 
the extraordinary Scientific and Industrial progress of the present day? Do we not 
hope for, and predict under God’s providence, a great future for this Country? Have © 
we not in the assertion of our incipient nationality, entered the lists of industrial 
competition with the United States, and even with England and other Countries? 
And do we not, therefore, require to make, without delay some provision for training 
that class of our young men, who must in the future take the leading part in that 
competition? The wonderful progress of the Mechanic Arts, is within the memory of 
most of us. The marvellous revolution, caused by the practical application of Steam 
and Telegraphy, (those golden links of Science), to Locomotion, Commerce, Industry, 
and intercommunication, has so stimulated the inventive genius of man, that we now 
cease to be astonished at any new discovery; and only await each successive develop- 
ment of Science still more wonderful than the last, to calmly discuss its merits and 
advantages. In this active race of competition, our Province, (the leading one in the 
Dominion), cannot stand still. With all of our inventions, we have not yet been able 
te discover a royal road to learning; and our youth cannot, Minerva-like, spring 
fully armed into the arena of competitive Science and Skill. We must, therefore, 
provide liberally for their patient and practical instruction in every grade and depart- 
ment of knowledge, so that, with God’s blessing, we shall not fall behind in the great 
race of national intelligence and progress. 


XX. Recent Important Movements in Great Britain and Ireland in the Direction of 
Technical Education. 


46. We have, we trust, satisfactorily shown what is being done in the United 
States to promote Technical Education, and have sought to demonstrate the necessity 
for our own movement in this direction. We will now endeavour to show what steps 


* From the last Report of the Chief Superintendent of Education for Ontario, we find that out of 6,500 Pupils 
in the Grammar Schools. 1,681 were reported in classes of Physical Science, only 885 in Drawing, and 429 in the 
elements of Mensuration and Surveying. 
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have recently been taken in Britain the more efficiently to promote Science education 
in the Mother Country. From a recent Report of a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, (appointed after the results of the Paris Exhibition of 1867 had demonstrated the 
comparatively inferior position of England in certain developments of industry), ‘‘to 
inquire into the Provisions for giving Instruction in Theoretical and Applied Science 
to the Industrial Classes,’’ dated 1868, we find that this whole subject was fully dis- 
cussed. 8,276 questions were proposed to and answered by Representatives from the 
Government Departments of Education and Science, the Universities and Colleges, 
Mechanics’ Institutes, Science Schools, and Manufacturing centres of England and 
Scotland. (A separate Commission was issued for Ireland, to which we shall presently 
refer.) From the Report itself, founded upon this mass of evidence, we make a few 
extracts to which we would especially invite your attention. These extracts go to 
prove most conclusively that it is not from want of ‘‘practical experience and manipul- 
ative skill,’ which ‘‘are possessed in a pre-eminent degree’? by British Artisans, that 
comparative failure is owing, but to the absence of ‘‘scientific training’? and thorough- 
ness ‘‘elementary education’? which latter is so universal among the working popula- 
tions of Germany and Switzerland. 


47. Speaking of the ‘‘Relation of Industrial Education to Industrial Progress,”’ 
the Committee remark : 
“The industrial system of the present age is based on the substitution of mechani- 


cal for manual power. . ... The acquisition of Scientific knowledge has been shown 
by the Witnesses to be only one of the elements of an Industrial education and of Indus- 
trial progress. . . . The other indispensable element of Industrial success is the 


acquisition of practical experience and manipulative skill. The evidence given before 
your Committee places beyond all doubt the fact that these latter acquirements are 
possessed in a pre-eminent degree by our manufacturing population of every grade, 
according to their several necessities. They are obtained in our Factories, our Forges, 
our Workshops, our Shipyards and our Mines, which in their organization and appli- 
ances are the Models which, with a few special exceptions, other Nations have hitherto 
imitated and followed, but not surpassed.”’ 


48, In endeavouring, therefore, to account for the fact that the English Manu- 
facturers and Artisans are surpassed by their Continental rivals, the Report goes on to 
discuss the whole question in the following striking language : — 


‘‘Although the pressure of foreign competition, where it exists, is considered by 
some Witnesses to be partly owing to the superior scientific attainments of foreign 
Manufacturers, yet the general result of the evidence proves that it is to be attributed 
mainly to their artistic taste, to fashion, to lower wages, and to the absence of trade 
disputes abroad, and to the greater readiness with which Handicraftsmen abroad, in 
some Trades adapt themselves to new requirements. . . . . Only two Witnesses 
from Birmingham, the one an eminent Merchant, the other a manufacturing Jeweller, 
and Mr. Gill, a Woollen Manufacturer, of Innerleithen, in Scotland, attribute the loss 
of certain trades to the superior skill, appliances and education of the German, Bel- 
gian and American Manufacturers; and the great steel works of Krupp, in Westphalia, 
have been named as the only instance of a Factory which is said to possess an organ- 
ization superior to that of any Establishment in the same branch of industry in this 
Country.’’ 

At the same time, nearly every Witness speaks of the extraordinary rapid progress 
of Continental Nations in Manufactures, and attributes that rapidity, not to the Model 
Workshops which are met with in some foreign Countries, and are but an indifferent 
substitute for our own great Factories, and for those which are rising up in every 
part of the Continent of Europe; but, besides other causes, to the scientific training 
of the Proprietors and Managers in France, Switzerland, Belgium and Germany, and 
to the elementary instruction which is universal amongst the working population of 
Germany and Switzerland. There can be no doubt, from the evidence of Mr. Mun- 
della, of Professor Fleeming Jenkin, Mr. Kitson, and others, and from the numerous 
reports of competent observers, that the facilities for acquiring a knowledge of theore- 
tical and applied Science are incomparably greater on the continent of Europe than in 
this Country, and that such knowledge is based on an advanced state of secondary 
education. 

All the Witnesses concur in desiring similar advantages of education for this Coun- 
try, and are satisfied that nothing more is required, and that nothing less will suffice, 
in order that we may retain the position which we now hold in the van of all Industrial 
Nations. All are of opinion that it is of incalculable importance economically that our 
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Manufacturers and Managers of Industrial Establishments should be thoroughly 
instructed in the principles of their Arts. 

They are convinced that a knowledge of the principles of Science on the part of 
those who occupy the higher Industrial ranks, and the possession of elementary instruc- 
tion by those who hold subordinate positions, would tend to promote Industrial pro- 
gress by stimulating improvement, preventing costly and unphilosophical attempts at 
impossible inventions, diminishing waste, and obviating, in a great measure, ignorant 
opposition to salutary changes. 


Whilst all the Witnesses concurred in believing that the economical necessity for 
general and Scientific Hducation is not yet fully realized by the Country, some of them 
consider it essential that the Government should interfere much more actively than it 
has done hitherto, to promote the establishment of Scientific Schools and Colleges in 
our great Industrial centres.’’ 


49. As to the ‘‘conclusions’”’ at which the members of the Committee arrived, we 
give them in their own words, as follows :— 


The evidence which has been given before your Committee, and in part summar- 
ized in the preceding pages, together with the information which is accessible to them 
in common with other members of the community, has convinced them: 


(1) That with the view to enable the working class to benefit by Scientific Instruc- 
tion, it is of the utmost importance that efficient elementary instruction should be 
within the reach of every child. 

(2) That unless regular attendance of the children for a sufficient period can be 
obtained, little can be done in the way of their Scientific Instruction. 


(3) That elementary instruction in Drawing, in Physical Geography, and in the 
Phenomena of Nature, should be given in elementary Schools. 


(4) That adult Science Classes, although of great use to Artizans, to Foremen, and 
to the smaller Manufacturers, cannot provide all the Scientific Instruction which those 
should possess who are responsible for the conduct of important Industrial undertak- 
ings. That all whose necessities do not oblige them to leave School before the age of 
14, should receive instruction in the elements of Science as part of their general 
education. 

(5) That the re-organization of secondary instruction, and the introduction of a 
larger amount of Scientific teaching into secondary schools, are urgently required, and 
ought to receive the immediate consideration of Parliament and the Country. 

(6) That it is desirable that certain Endowed Schools should be selected in favour- 
able situations, for the purpose of being reconstituted as Science Schools. 

(7) That superior Colleges of Science, and Schoos for special Scientific Instruction 
requiring costly Buildings and Laboratories, cannot be supported by Fees alone, with- 
out aid from one or more of the following sources, namely, the State, the localities, and 
endowments or other benefactions. 

(8) That such Colleges and Special Schools are most likely to be successful if estab- 
lished in centres of Industry, because the choice of such centres tends to promote the 
combination of Science with practice on the part both of the Professors and of the 
Pupils. 

(9) That the Provinces of England, especially the Agricultural Districts, have not 
received a sufficient proportion of the State grants for Scientific Education. 

(10) (Local.) 


(11) That some slight addition to the emoluments of Science Teachers would pro- 
bably tend materially to promote the establishment and permanence of elementary 
Science Classes. 

(12) (Local.) 

(18) That the Managers of Training Colleges for the Teachers of elementary Schools 
should give special attention to the instruction of those Teachers in theoretical and 
applied Science, where such instruction does not exist already. 

(14) That Teachers in elementary Day Schools should be paid on results for teaching 
Science to the older Scholars, in the same way as payment is now made for Drawing 
in such Schools. That the education of higher Science Teachers should be encouraged, 
by the granting of Degrees in Science at Oxford and Cambridge, as at other Univer- 
sities, and by the opening of a greater number of Fellowships to distinction in Natural 
Science, as well as in Literature, and Mathematical and Moral Science.’ 


50. From the same Report, and from the evidence of Doctor Lyon Playfair, con- 
tained in that Report, we learn that ‘in Scotland, where the superior Primary In- 
struction of the Artizans removes one of the obstacles to their acquiring Scientific 


\ 
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Instruction, the Watt Institution of Edinburgh, and the Andersonian University ot 
Glasgow, have rendered good service, the former during nearly half a century, the 
latter for more than 20 years; they can boast amongst their Scholars such names as 
those of Nasmyth, James Young, and many others.’’ 


51. Doctor Playfair says:— ~ 


“The four Scotch Universities for very many years have given much more Science 
Instruction than the Universities in England, and the effect of that has been that 
they have got a great hold of the population; there are more University Students in 
proportion to the population in Scotland than there are in any other part of the 
world; there is one University Student for every 866 of the Scotch population, while 
there is only one University Student for every 5,445 of the population in England; and 
one University Student to every 2,894 of the population in Ireland, so that it will be 
seen that we have got in Scotland much more hold of the people on account, I believe, 
mainly of our teaching subjects which relate to their future vocations in life. We 
have lately in Edinburgh established a Professorship of Engineering, and one also of 
Agriculture. We had an old foundation of Agriculture, and we have now put it on 
an efficient footing. For the first time I believe, in the history of British Colleges. 
we have established Degrees in Technical Science equal in rank to that of Masters of 
Arts, or Doctor of Medicine, or Bachelor of Law; our new Degrees being applicable 
to Agriculture, Engineering and Veterinary Surgery. 


52. From the ‘‘Report of a Commission on Science and Art in Ireland,’’ dated in 
1869, we learn that in that Country a ‘‘College of Science’’ had been recently estab- 
lished. The object of this College is to afford ‘‘a complete. and thorough course of 
instruction in those branches of Science which are more immediately connected with 
and applied to all descriptions of Industry, including Agriculture, Mining and Manu- 
factures; that it should in this way supplement the elementary Scientific Instruction 
already provided for by the Science Schools of the Denartment; and that it should 
assist in the training of Teachers for these Schools.’’ A 


53. From the same Report we condense the following summary of the latest 
Regulations (1869) of the Science and Art Department for the promotion of education 
in those subjects in the United Kingdom :— 

The action of the Science and Art Department is to aid instruction in Science in 
the following subjects:—1, practical, plane and solid Geometry; 2, Machine construc 
tion and Drawing; (8), Building construction, or Naval Architecture and Drawing; 4, 
elementary Mathematics; 5, higher Mathematics; 6, theoretical Mechanics; 7, applied 
Mechanics; 8, Acoustics, Light and Heat; 9, Magnetism and Electricity; 10, Inorganic 
Chemistry: 11 Organic Chemistry; 12, Geology; 13, Mineralogy; 14, Animal Physiol- 
ogy; 15, Zoology; 16, Vegetable Physiology and Economic Botany; 17, Systematic 
Botany; 18, Mining; 19, Metallurgy; 20, Navigation; 21, Nautical Astronomy; 22, 
Steam; 23, Physical Geography. And in Art in:—(1) elementary Drawing as an edu- 
cation of the power of observation, and (2) Drawing, Painting, Modelling, and design- 
ing for Manufacture and Decoration. 


As respects Science, the aid consists of— 

(a) Public examinations, in which Queen’s Medals and Queen’s Prizes are awarded, 
are held at all places complying with certain conditions. 

(b) Payments on results to Teachers, as tested by Examination. 

(c) Scholarships and Exhibitions. 

(d) Building Grants. 

(e) Grants towards the purchase of Apparatus, etcetera. 


The Examinations are held in May by the local Committees. The Examination 
Papers are prepared by the professional Examiners in London, and are sent to the 
local Secretary; one evening is set apart for each subject, so that the Examination in 
each subject is simultaneous. 

Payments are made to the Teachers on the results of the May examination. Any 
Person may qualify to earn payments on results— 

(a) By obtaining a First, or Second, Class in the advanced grade of the Class 
Examination; or, 

(b) By taking Honours. 
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1867. 1868. 2 


England | Ireland |Scotland| Total. |England| Ireland |Scotland}| Total. 


ss | |__| | | | | | | |S 


Number of Science Schools... 150 53 9 212 210 76 15 301 
Number of persons under in- 

StriCiON cuca acento 6,441 | 2,125 | 1,664 |10,230 | 9,480 | 2,870 | 2,611 | 14,961 
Number of persons examined.| 3,288 | 1,409 223. 194;920 |} 50774-1714 360 7,161 
Number of papers worked....| 5,933 | 1,895 385 | 8,213 | 9,843 | 2,813 457 | 13,1138 


Amount paid to Teachers*....| £5,513 |£2,017 | £446 |£7,976 |£8,455 |£3,269 | £381 |£12,105 
Number of Teachers qualified 
to earn payments engaged. . 138 50 12 200 206 75 12 293 


There are two forms of Scholarship in connection with Elementary Schools. 


Ist. In the Elementary School Scholarship, £5 are granted to the Managers of 
any Elementary School for the support of a deserving Pupil, selected by competition, 
if they undertake to.support him for a year and subscribe £5 for that purpose. The 
payment of £5 by the Science and Art Department is conditional on the Scholar pass- 
ing in some branch of Science at the May examination. 


2nd. The Science and Art Scholarship is of a more advanced character, and does 
not depend on any corresponding contribution on the part of the locality. A Grant 
of £10 is made towards the maintenance, for one year, of the most deserving Pupil, or 
Bey in Elementary Schools who have passed certain examinations in Science and in 
rawing. 


In both of these cases the Scholar must be from twelve to sixteen years of age, and 
one Scholarship is allowed per 100 Pupils in the School. 


The Exhibitions are :— 


Ist. Local Exhibitions, for advanced Scientific Instruction, to enable Students to 
complete their education at some College, or School, where Scientific Instruction of an 
advanced character may be obtained. Grants of £25 per annum for one, or two, or 
three, years are made for this purpose, when the locality raises a like sum by volun- 
tary subscriptions. And if the Student attend a State School, such as the Royal School 
of Mines in London, the Royal College of Chemistry in London, or Royal College of 
Science in Ireland, the fees are remitted. The Exhibition must be awarded in com- 
petition. 

2nd. Royal Exhibitions of the value of £50 per annum, tenable for three years, to 
the Royal School of Mines, London, and the Royal College of Science, Dublin, are 
given in competition at the May examinations. Six are awarded each year—three to 
each Institution. Free admissions are also given to all Gold Medallists. 


Besides these the Whitworth Scholarships, of the value of £100 per annum, ten- 
able for two or three years, are also given in competition at the May Examinations. 


A Grant in aid of a new Building, or for the adaption of an existing Building, for 
a School of Science may be made at a rate not exceeding 2s. 6d. per square foot of 
internal area, up to a maximum of £500 for any one School, provided that the School— 


(a) Be built under the Public Libraries Act; 

(b) Be built in connection with a School of Art, aided by a Department Building 
grant; 

And certain other conditions. 


A Grant towards the purchase of Apparatus, Diagrams, etcetera, of 50 per cent. 
of the cost of them, is made to Science Schools. 


As respects Art the aid is :— 


Firstly. Towards the teaching of elementary Drawing in Schools for the poor This 
aid consists of payments to the Managers of Schools instructed by Teachers certificated 
for Drawing (a), of 1s., 2s. or 3s., on account of children who pass a very elementary, 
or ‘‘first grade,’? Examination; (b), of 5s. or 10s. for children, or Pupil Teachers, who 
pass the more advanced, or ‘‘second grade,’’ Examination; and (c), of Prizes to success- 
ful children and Pupil Teachers. 


The ‘‘first grade’’ consists of free hand Drawing in Outline from Flat Examples, 
Drawing from regular Solids, or objects of simple form, and of easy problems in prac- 
tical Geometry. ’ 


* This is the amount up to the present time, all the claims not having yet been paid. 
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The second grade Examination is of a higher standard than that of the first grade, 
but in the same subjects, with the addition of Perspective and Mechanical Drawing. 
Examinations are held in May, in any Elementary School, taught by a Master, holding 
a Certificate for Drawing, or who has passed a second grade Examination in any of the 
above three subjects of Drawing. 

Secondly,—Towards Art Instruction in night classes for Artizans, held in Elemen- 
tary Schools, in Literary, Mechanics’ or similar, Institutions. This aid consists of pay- 
ments to the Managers of £10 or £15 on account of Artizans, or their children, above 
twelve years of age, taught Drawing of the second or third grades, by Certificated 
Teachers; of Prizes to successful Students; and of payments towards the local expenses 
of Examination. 

The “third grade”’ is represented by works embracing the whole course of instruc- 
tion in night Classes, or Schools of Art, such as Drawing from Examples, from Casts, 
or Models, from Nature, the Antique, or the Life; Painting, Flowers, Landscape, or 
from Life; Designing, or Drawing for Decorative purposes. 

Thirdly,—to Schools of Art being held in a Room entirely devoted to Art Instruc- 
tion. This aid consists of similar payments to the Managers to those awarded to night 
Classes, and of the following additional payments : — 

20s. on account of every Artizan satisfactorily instructed in Art. 

£15, or £30 on account of Art Pupil-Teachers. 

‘ £5, or £10 on account of Students trained for Art Teachers, or national Art- 
scholars 

£3, on account of free Studentships to Artizans, submitting advanced works. 

£10, on account of expenses of annual Report and Examination. 

Prizes are given to successful Students, and the advanced Studies of the Schools 
of Art are brought together in a national competition, when gold, silver and bronze 


Medals, and other Prizes, are awarded. All payments are contingent on the employment 
of Certificated Teachers. ; 

Elementary Schools, Night Classes, and Schools of Art, are aided to the extent of 
75 per cent. in the purchase of examples. 

Grants are made in aid of building Schools of Art. 

Fourthly,—By the maintenance of the National Art Training School, at South 
Kensington, in which highly qualified Students from local Schools of Art, are admitted 
and trained as Masters for Schools of Art, or as Designers, or Art-workmen. Such 
Students receive an allowance for their support of from 15s. to 40s. weekly. 

Fifthly,—Through the National Museum of Decorative Art and at the National Art 
Library, which are made as far as possible, circulating collections for the benefit of 
local Schools of Art. 


Number of Schools to which Grants were made in— 


England. Ireland. Scotland. 


ee eI GAG Mc eac int sats Pease a iow na ole 6 washes cis vad ous 80 5 9 
PAA enemas “oeneh hers Sten aalss oc eet 59 2 2 
PTO MMC ey ee nOO Se sine Boeke Anas covthony Sa a PSR 500 29 59 


Payments on the Results of Art Examinations, 1867. 


England. Treland. Scotland. 


Be a EY 9 bs SAN GS aaa & eed. 
SLOWTSTELS ES) “7108 Cea Aeaeh Mepeapen ie (he asic, Ue be ac eee R Ae bavienlivowt O slike SLORO oy 
Ire] ete FE Chae Tle ate ee aadage 3 pee eteeger 5 \eogarh Rear am ren Ba 658 12 10%) 53 5 0 35 6 94 
ie rae ttanvmmcHOOIbet.. . Gi gn nee ieee na ak cle 2,650 18 0| 13610 0] 293 14 0 


54. Such are the encouragements, in the Mother Country, to Scientific Education. 
We forbear to enter into further details in regard to the condition and progress of 
Industrial Science in other parts of Europe. Germany, supreme in the art and appli- 
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ances of War, is fast becoming the Workshop of Europe. Even in these other Coun- 
tries, where the physical labour is abundant, Science in its application to the Mechanic 
Arts, is felt to be not so much a labour-saving as a labour-multiplying power., It is, 
therefore, to a new Country, a substitution in part for immigration of a most valuable 
and substantial kind, and one which should be stimulated in every possible way. It is 
estimated that in the United States alone, Steam and Water applied to Machinery, 
is equivalent to the power of one hundred millions of men! The results of labour, 
under such circumstances, becomes less dependent upon physical effort, than on the 
skill and ability of the Workman in the use of Tools and Mechanical contrivances. 
The question of Technical Education, is therefore not an open and debatable one. It 
is a national necessity. 

55. We trust that the information which we have collected and embodied in this 
Report, will put the Goverment in possession of all the facts which they desire to 
obain in regard to. Schools of Technology in the United States. 


Toronto, January, 1871. J. Gzorgr Hopaerns, | 


Commissioners. 
ALEXANDER T. Macuartis, J 


T. Coursre oF Stupy In THE MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston, 1870-71. 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technology was chartered in 1861, and was first 
opened to Students in 1865. Its claims to recognition as a leader in the development of 
Technical Education may perhaps be summarized as follows:—It was the first School 
in the world to institute laboratory instruction in Physics and Chemistry to Students 
in large classes as a part of the regular Course of each Candidate for a Degree; the 
first to equip a Mining and Metallurgical Laboratory for the instruction of Students 
by actual treatment, of ores in large quantities; the first to establish a Laboratory for 
testing the strength of materials of construction in commercial sizes; and the first in 
America to establish a department of Architecture. Later still it was the first School 
in America to establish distinct and Specialized Courses of Study in Electrical Engi- 
neering, in Chemical Engineering and in Naval Architecture. 

It is a College of general Technology, embracing almost every branch of study 
which finds application in the Arts. There are thirteen distinct Courses of Study :— 
Civil and Topographical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Mining Engineering 
and Metallurgy, Architecture, Chemistry, Electrical Engineering, Biology, Physics, 
General Studies, Chemical Engineering, Sanitary Engineering, Geology and Naval 
Architecture. 

Thus,at the Boston Institute of Technology there are not only Professors of Civil 
Engineering and of Mechanical Engineering, but Professors of Mechanism, Steam 
Engineering, Railroad Engineering, Highway Engineering, Hydraulic Engineering, 
Topographical Engineering, etcetera. Again, the chemical staff of twenty-four Persons 
is distributed over General Chemistry, Analytical Chemistry, Organic Chemistry, 
Industrial Chemistry, and Sanitary Chemistry. There are separate Laboratories for 
Water Analysis, for Food Analysis, for Gas Analysis, for Dyeing, Bleaching, etcetera. 

The second characteristic of the Institute is the predominance of Laboratory, Shop, 
and Field Practice, Experiment and Research. These are used wherever it is found 
practicable to supplement, illustrate, or emphasize, the work of the Recitation, or 
Lecture Room. 

It is now generally recognized that a complete system of Industrial Education 
should consist of three parts:—Virst, Manual Training Schools, for developing the 
eye and hand, not with the object of producing Artizans, but for training alone; Second, 
Trade Schools for special training in the technique of the different Trades; Third, 
higher Technical Schools for the fundamental principles of the Sciences, and fitting 
men in the broadest way to become leaders in the application of the Sciences to the 
Arts. 
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The Massachusetts Institute of Technology at Boston, provides a four years’ 
Course of Scientific and Literary Studies and practical Exercises, embracing pure and 
applied Mathematics, the Physical and Natural Sciences with their applications, Draw- 
ing, the English Language, Mental and Political Science, French and German. ‘The 
Course is so selected and arranged as to offer a liberal and practical education in pre- 
paration for active pursuits, as well as a thorough training for the professions of the 
Civil and Mechanical Engineer, Chemist, Metallurgist, Engineer of Mines, Architect, 
and Teacher of Science. All the Studies and exercises of the first and second years are 
pursued by the whole School. At the beginning of the third year, each Student 
selects one of the following special Courses of Study : — 


. A Course IN MrcHanicat ENGINEERING. | 
. A Course IN Civin AND TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEERING. 
A CourRsE IN CHEMISTRY. 

A CovurRsE IN GEoLOGY AND MINING ENGINEERING. 

A Courst IN Burnpine AND ARUHITECTURE. 

. A CouRSE IN SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. 


OR wh 


CoNDITIONS OF THE ADMISSION OF STUDENTS. 


To be admitted to the first year’s class the student must have attained the age ot 
sixteen years, and must pass a satisfactory examination in arithmetic, so much of 
algebra as precedes equations of the second degree, plane geometry, English grammar 
and geography. In general, the training given at the best High Schools, Academies, 
and Classical Schools, will be a suitable preparation for the studies of this School. 

In order to enter the second year’s class, the student must be at least seventeen 
years of age, and must pass a satisfactory examination upon the first year’s studies, 
besides passing the examination for admission to the first year’s class; and a like rule 
applies to the case of students seeking admission into the classes of the succeeding 
years. 

Graduates of Colleges will, in general, be presumed to have the requisite attain- 
ments for entering the third year as regular students, and may do so on satisfying the 
department they purpose to enter that they are prepared to pursue their studies to 
advantage. 

A knowledge of the Latin language is not required for admission; but the study 
of Latin is strongly recommended to persons who propose to enter this School. 


ELmMENTARY Course or InstructTion.—First YEAR. 
{ 


Mathematics.—Algebra, beginning with Quadratic Equations and including, 
Logarithms. Solid Geometry. Mensuration. Plane Trigonometry. Applications of 
Trigonometry to Navigation. 

Physics.—Sound. Heat. 

Chemistry.—Experimental study of General Inorganic Chemistry. 

English.—Composition. History and Structure of the Language. 

French.—Grammar and Translation. 

German.—Grammar and Translation. 

Descriptive Geometry.—Problems of position relative to the Point, the Right Lire 
and the Plane. 

Mechanical Drawing.—Use of Instruments, Water-colors and India-ink. Graphical 
construction of problems in Geometry, Trigonometry and Descriptive Geometry. 

Free-hand Drawing.—With Chalk and Crayons. Machinery. Ornamentation. 
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ELEMENTARY Course or InstructIon.—SEconp YEAR. 


Mathematics.—Spherical Trigonometry. Analytic Geometry of two and three 
dimensions. First Principles of the Differential and Integral Calculus. 

Descriptive Astronomy.—The Earth. The Sun. Time. Gravitation. The Moon. 
Planets. Comets. Nebule Constellations. 

Surveying.—Field Work. Plotting Surveys. Computing Areas. Plans. 

Physics.—Light. Magnetism. Electricity. 

Chemistry.—Qualitative Analysis. Organic Chemistry. 

English._Composition. Reading. History of the Language. 

French.—Grammar and Translation. 

German.—Grammar and Translation. 

Descriptive Geometry.—Projections, Perspective, Shades and Shadows. 

Mechanical Drawing.—Goemtric, Perspective, and Isometric Drawing. 

Free-hand Drawing.—Machinery. Ornamentation. Landscape. 


1.—CourRSsE IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


Machinery.—Cinematics. Principles of Mechanism. Measurement of the Dynamic 
Effect of Machines. Regulating Apparatus, as Brakes, Fly-Wheels, Governors, 
etcetera. Friction and Rigidity. Materials, Construction, and Srength of Machinery. 
Action of Cutting Tools. 


Mathematics.—Differential and Integral Calculus. Analytic Mechanics. 

Applied Mechanics.—Dynamics of Solids. Hydrostatics and Hydrodynamics. Ther-. 
modynamics. 

Descriptive Geometry.—Applications to Masonry, Carpentry, and Machinery. 

Metallurgy.—Metallurgical Processes, Constructions and Implements. 

Drawing.—Machinery. 

Physics.—Laboratory Practice. 

Geology.—Vhysiographic Geology. lithology. Outline of Geographical History. 
Dynamical Geology. 

English.—Logic. Rhetoric. History of English Literature. 

Constitutional History.x—England and the United States. 

French.—(Spanish may be substituted.) Grammar and Translation. 

German.—Grammar and Translation. 


II.—CourskE In Crvin AND ToPpoGRAPHICAL ENGINEERING. 


Engineering.—Survey, Location, and Construction of Roads, Railways, and 
Canals. Measurement and Computation of Earthwork and Masonry. Supply and Dis- 
tribution of Water. Drainage. Hpdrographical Surveying. River and Harbor Im- 
provements. Field Practice. 


Topography.—As practised by the United States. Coast Survey. 
Mathematics.—Differential and Integral Calculus. Analytic Mechanics. 
Applied Mechanics.—Stress. Stability, Strength, and Stiffness. , 
Spherical Astronomy.—Higher Goedesy. Latitude and Longtitude. 
Descriptive Geometry.—Applications to Masonry and Carpentry. 
Drawing.—Plans, Profiles, Elevations, Sections, etcetera. 
Physics.—Laboratory Practice. 
Geology.—Physiographic Geology. Lithology. Outline of Geological History. 
Dynamical Geology. 
English.—Logic. Rhetoric. History of English Literature. 
Constitutional History.—England and the United States. 
French.—(Spanish may be substituted.) Grammar and Translation. 
German.—Grammar and Translation. 
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III.—CovursgE in CHEMISTRY. 


Industrial Chemistry.—Study of Chemical Manufactures. Glass, Pottery, Soda- 
ash. Acids, Soap, Gas, etcetera. The Arts of Dyeing, Calico Printing, Tanning, Brew- 
ing, Distilling, etcetera. 

Metallurgy.—Metallurgical Processes, Constructions, and Implements. 

Assaying.—Wet and Dry Ways. 

Descriptive and Determinative Mineralogy.—Use of the Blowpipe. 

Note. The foregoing Studies are elective. Each Student must select one, or more, 
of them. The following Studies are required : — 

Quantitative Chemical Analysis.—Laboratory Practice. 

Drawing.—Chemical or Metallurgical Apparatus. Plans of Works. 

Physics.—Laboratory Practice. 


Geology.—Physiographic Geology. Lithology. Outline of Geological History. 
Dynamical Geology. 

English.—Logic. Rhetoric. History of English Literature. 

Constitutional History.—England and the United States. 

French.—(Spanish may be substituted.) Grammar and Translation. 

German.—Grammar and Translation. 


IV.—CoursrE IN MINING ENGINEERING. 


Engineering.—Survey and Construction of Roads and Railways, Measurement of 
Earthwork and Masonry. Hydraulics. Draining. Field Practice. 

Descriptive and Determinative Mineralogy.—Use of the Blowpipe. 

Assaying.—Wet and Dry Ways. 

Quantitative Chemical Analysis.—Laboratory Practice. 

Metallurgy.—Metallurgical Processes, Constructions, and Implements. Furnaces, 
Crucibles, Blowing Machines, Fuels, and Fluxes. 

Mathematics.—Differential and Integral Calculus. Analytic Mechanics. 

Applied Mechanics._Stress. Stability, Strength, and Stiffness. 

Drawing.—Sections and Maps. Mines. Metallurgical Apparatus. 

Physics.—Laboratory Practice. 

Geology.—Physiographic Geology. lLithology. Outline of Geological History. 
Dynamical Geology. 

English.—Logic. Rhetoric. History of English Literature. 

English.—Logic. Rhetoric. History of English Literature. 

Constitutional. History.—England and the United States. 

French.—(Spanish may be substituted.) Grammar and Translation. 

German.—Grammar and Translation. 


V.—CovursE IN BUILDING AND ARCHITECTURE. 


Architectural Design.—The Elements of Design. The Principles of Composition. 
Exercises. The Study of Executed Works. : 

Construction.—Building Materials and Processes. The Study of Works in Progress. 

Drawing.—Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Details. Ornament. Sketching from 
Buildings. 

Mathematics.—Differential and Integral Calculus. Analytic Mechanics. 

Applied Mechanics.—Stress, Stability, Strength, and Stiffness. 

Descriptive Geometry.—Applications to Masonry and Carpentry. 

Geology.—Physiographic Geology. Lithology. Outline of Geological History. 

English.—Logic. Rhetoric. History of English Literature. 

Constitutional History.—England and the United States. 

French.—(Spanish may be substituted.) Grammar and Translation. 

German.—Grammar and Translation. 
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VI.—CovursE 1N SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. 


Mathematics.—Differential and Integral Calculus. Analytic Mechanics. 
Chemistry.—Quantitative Analysis. Pure and Applied Chemistry. 
Physics.—Physical Research. 
: Architectural Design.—The Elements of Design. The Principles of Composition. 
Exercises. The Study of Executed Works. 

Note. The foregoing Studies are elective. Each Student must select one, or more, 
of them. He may in addition choose any of the special subjects of the other Profes- 
sional Courses, such as Descriptive Geometry, Engineering, Spherical Astronomy, 
Metallurgy, or Mineralogy. The following Studies are required :— 

History.—Guizot—Histoire Generale de la Civilisation en Europe. 

Drawing.—Subjects determined by each Student’s choice of Studies. 

Physics.—Laboratory Practice. 

Geology.—Physiographic Geology. Lithology. Outline of Geological History. 
Dynamical Geology. 

English.—Logic. Rhetoric. History of English Literature. 

Constitutional History.—England and the United States. 

French.—(Spanish may be substituted.) Grammar and Translation. 

German.—Grammar and Translation. 


I.—FourtH YrAr Course 1n Mercuanica, ENGINEERING. 


Machines.—Strength and Proportions of the Parts of a Machine. Hand Machin- 
ery,—Cranes, Derricks, Pumps, Turn-tables, etcetera. 

Motors.—Hydraulic Moters. Water-Wheels. Water-Pressure Mawes Power and 
and Strength of Boilers. Steam Engines,—Stationary, Locomotive, Marine. Air and 
Gas Engines. 

Building Materials.—Stones, Bricks, Mortars and Cements. 

Descriptive Geometry.—Applications to Masonry, Carpentry, and Machinery. 
Modelling. 

Drawing.—Machines. Working Plans and Projects of Machinery, Mills, etcetera. 

Political Economy. 

Natural History.—Zobdlogy, Physiology. 

French.—(Italian may be substituted.) Grammar and Translation. 

German.—Grammar and Translation. 


IIl.—FourtnH Yrar Course In Crivin AND TopograAPHiIca, ENGINEERING. 


Engineering.—Structures of Wood,—Framing Trusses, Girders, Arches, Roofs, 
Bridges. Structures of Stone,—Foundations, Retaining Walls, Arches, Bridges. Struc- 
tures of Iron,—Foundations, Beams, Girders, Columns, Roofs, Bridges. Field Prac- 
tice. 

Physical Hydrography.—As practised by the United States. Coast Survey. 

Machinery and Motors.—Hand Machinery. Water-Wheels. Boilers. Steam 
Engines. 

Building Materials.—Stones, Bricks, Mortars, and Cements. 

Descriptive Geometry.—Applications to Masonry and Carpentry. 

Drawing.—Plans, Profiles, Elevations, Sections, etcetera. 

Political Economy. 

Natural History.—Zodlogy, Physiology. 

French.—(Italian may be substituted.) Grammar and Translation. 

German.—Grammar and Translation. 


III.—Fourtn Yrar Coursr In CHemistry. 


Chemistry.—Pure and Applied. Quantitative Analysis. Preparation of Chemi- 
cal Products. Special Researches. 
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Building Materials.—Stones, Bricks, Mortars, and Cements. 
Drawing.—Apparatus. Machinery and Plans of Works. 

Political Economy. 

Natural History.—Zodlogy and Physiology. 

French.—(Italian may be substituted.) Grammar and Translation. 
German.—Grammar and Translation. 


IV.—FovurtH Year Course In Mining ENGINEERING. 


Mining.—The Useful Minerals. Modes of Occurrence. Prospecting. Boring, Blast- 
ing. Sinking Shafts,—Timbering, Walling, and Tubbing. Driving Levels. Methods 
of Mining. Ventilation. Lighting. Winding Machinery. Ladders and Man-Engines. 
Underground Transportation. Pumps. Dressing and Concentration of Ores.—Crush- 
ers, Stamps, Washers, Amalgamators, etcetera. Details of American Mining. 

Machinery and Motors.—Hand Machinery. Water-wheels. Boilers. Steam- 
engines. 

Engineering.—Structures of Wood, Stone, and Iron. Foundations, Walls, Arcnes, 
Domes, Beams, Trusses, Girders, Roofs. 

Chemistry.—Quantitative Analysis. Laboratory Practice. 

Geology.—Historical Geology. Paleontology. Detailed study of American Geology. 

Building Materials.—Stones, Bricks, Mortars, and Cements. 

Drawing.—Geological Mamps and Sections. Plans and Sections of Mines, Quarries 
and other open Workings. Mining Machinery and Implements. 

Political Economy. 

Natural History.—Zodlogy and Physiology. 

French.—(Italian may be substituted.) Grammar and Translation. 

German.—Grammar and Translation. 


V.—FovurtH Yrar Coursse IN Burupine AND ARCHITECTURE. 


Archiectural Design.—Exercises in Composition. History of Archiecture. The 
other Arts of Design. 

Professional Practice.—Specifications. Contracts. Estimating and Measuring 
Superintendence. 

Drawing.—Architecture, Landscape, and the Human Figure. Lithography and 
Etching. Modelling. Drawing from Memory. 

Engineering.—Structures of Wood, Stone, and Iron. Foundations, Walls, Arches, 
Domes, Beams, Trusses, Girders, Roofs. 

Descriptive Geometry.—Applications to Masonry and Carpentry. 

Warming, Lighting, Ventilating, Acoustics.—Lectures. 

Building Materials.—Stones, Bricks, Mortars and Cements. 

Political Economy. 

Natural History.—Zoodlogy and Physiology. 

French.—(Italian may be substituted.) Grammar and Translation. 

German.—Grammar and Translation. 


V1I.—FourtH Yrar Courst InN SocreNcE AND LitTERATURE. 


The Higher Mathematics. 

Chemistry.—Special Researches. 

Physics.—Special Researches. 

Architectural Design.—Exercises in Composition. History of Architecture. The 
other Arts of Design. 


Note. The foregoing Studies are elective. Each Student must select one, or more, 
of them. He may in addition choose any of the special subjects of the other Profes- 
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sional Courses, such as Machinery and Motors, Descriptive Geometry, Engineering, 
Mining, or Geology. The following Studies are required :— 


Mental Science. 

Building Materials.—Stones, Bricks, Mortars, and Cements. 
Drawing.—Subjects determined by each student’s choice of studies. 
Political Economy. 

Natural History.—Zodlogy and Physiology. 

French.—(Italian may be substituted.) Grammar and Translation. 
German.—Grammar and Translation. 


II. Coursz or StupY IN THE SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL oF YALE COLLEGE, NEW 
Haven, Connecticut, 1870-71. 


Candidates must be not less than sixteen years of age, and must bring satisfactory 
testimonials of moral character from their former Instructors or other responsible 
Persons. 


For admission the Student must pass a thorough examination in Davies’s Bour- 
don’s Algebra as far as the General Theory of Equations, or in its equivalent; in 
Geometry, in the nine books of Davies’s Legendre, or their equivalent: and in Plane 
Trigonometry, Analytical Trigonometry inclusive; and also in Arithmetic, including 
the “Metric System,’’ Geography, United States History, and English Grammar, in- 
cluding Spelling. An acquaintance with the Latin Language is also required, sufficient 
to read and construe some Classical Author, and Allen’s Latin Grammar is commended 
as exhibiting the amount of grammatical study deemed important. Practice in Draw- 
ing, if it can be obtained before entrance, will be of great advantage. 


Candidates for advanced standing in the three regular Classes are examined, in 
addition to the preparatory Studies, in those already pursued by the Class they pro- 
pose to enter. No one can be admitted as a Candidate for a Degree after the com- 
mencement of the Senior year. 

The arrangement of the Studies is indicated in the annexed scheme. 


Freshman Year—Introductory to all the Courses. 


First Term.—German—Whitney’s Grammar and Reader. English—Marsh’s Eng- 
lish Language; Exercises in Composition. Mathematics—Davie's’s Anaytical 
Geometry, and Spherical Trigonometry. Physics—Atkinson’s Ganot, with experi- 


mental Lectures. Chemistry—Eliot and Store’s Manual; Laboratory practice. Ele- 
mentary Drawing—practical lessons in the Art School. Laws of Health—Wectures by 
Professor F. Bacon. 


Szconp Trerm.—Language, Physics, Chemistry, and Drawing—as stated above. 
Mathematics—Church’s Descriptive Geometry. 


THirp TrerM.—Mathematics—Surveying and Plotting. Botany—Gray’s Manual. 
Other studies continued. 


In Chemistry and Metallurqgy.—Junior Year. 


First Trerm.—Chemical Analysis—Fresenius: Recitations and Lectures. Use of 
the Blowpipe. Laboratory Practice—Qualitative Analysis. English. German. French. 

Srconp Term.—Chemical Philosophy—Wurts: Recitations and Lectures. Labora- 
tory Practice—Qualitative Analysis, continued. Examination for poisons. Quanti- 
tative Analysis, begun. Zoology.—Lectures. English. German. French. 

Tuirp Trerm.—Mineralogy—Dana. Lectures and Practical exercises. Organic 
Chemistry—Lectures. Zoology—Lectures and Excursions. Laboratory Practice— 
Quantative Analysis, continued. English and French—continued 
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In Chemistry and Metallurgy.—Senior Year. 


First Term.—Metallurgy—Percy. Lectures. Agricultural Chemistry—Recitation 
and Lectures. Geology—Dana. Lectures and recitations. Zoology—Lectures. Labora- 
tory Practice—Volumetric and Organic Analysis. Determinative Mineralogy, English 
and French—continued. 

SECOND AND TrRirp Trerms.—Metallurgy—Lectures. Agricultural Chemistry—Lec- 
tures. Geology—Dana. Anatomy Physiology—Academical Lectures. Laboratory Prac- 
tice—Mineral Analysis and Assaying. Determinative Mineralogy.—English and 
French—continued. 


In Civil Engtneering.—Junior Year. 


First TermM.—Mathematics—Church’s Descriptive Geometry, with applications. 
Analytical Geometry of Three Dimensions. Surveying—Higher Surveying. English, 
French and German. 

SEconpD Trerm.—Mathematics—Davies’s Shades, Shadows, and Linear Perspective. 
Church’s Differential Calculus. Astronomy—Norton’s Astronomy, with practical pro- 
blems. English, French and German. 

Tuirp TEerM.—Mathematics—Isometrical Projection. _ Differential and Integral 
Calculus. Topographical Surveying. Drawing—Topographical. English and French. 


In Civil Engineering.—Senior Year. 


First Term.—Field Engineering—Henck’s Field Book for Rail Road Engineers. 
Location of Roads. Mechanics—Peck’s Elements. Thermo-dynamics. Mulitary Science 
—Lectures. Geology—Dana. Drawing—Architectural. Stone Cutting, with graphical 
‘problems. English and French. 

SEeconp TERM.—Mechanics—Peck’s Elements, continued. Application of Calculus 
to Mechanics. Principles of Mechanism. Theory -of Steam Engine. Civil Engineering 
—Strength of Materials. Bridge Construction. Stability of Arches and Walls. Mili- 
tary Science—Lectures. Geology—Dana, continued. Drawing—Mechanical. English 
and French. 

Tuirp Term.—Mechanics—Mechanics applied to Engineering. Hydraulics—Theory 
of Turbines and other Water Wheels. Civil Engineering—Building Materials (Lec- 
tures). Mahan’s Civil Engineering. Mathematics—Geodetic Surveying. Drawing— 
Structural. 

Note. Students who pursue a higher course in Engineering, for one year after 
graduating as Bachelors, may receive the Degree of Civil Engineer. 


In Mechanical Engineering.—Junior Year. 


Pure Mathematics—Descriptive Geometry, with applications. Analytical Geome- 
try of three dimensions. Differential and Integral Calcu’us. Mechanics—Analytical 
Mechanics. Principles of Mechanism. Drawing—Shades, Shadows, and Linear Per- 
spective. Elements of Mechanical Drawing and Principles of Construction. Shading 
and tinting, and drawing from patterns. Metallurgy. English, French, and German.. 


In Mechanical Engineering.—Senior Year. 


Applied Mechanics—Strength of Materials. Thermo-dynamics. Theory and con- 
struction of the Steam Engine and other prime movers.. Theory of Machines. Mill 
work. Examination of Machinery. Mechanical Construction. Use of Tools. Drawing 
—Drawing from actual Machines. Designs of Machines. English, French, and German. 


In Natural History.—J unior Year. 


Hither Geology, Mineralogy, Zoology, or Botany may be made the principal study 
some attention in each case being directed to the other three branches of Natural 
- History. 
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First Trrm.—Zoology—Daily laboratory instruction; Zoological Excursions. 
Botany—Gray’s Text Book; Use of the Microscope. Chemistry—Academical Lectures. 
Vrench—begun. German—continued. 

Seconp Term.—Zoology and Paleontology—bLaboratory Practice. Lectures. 
Botany—Lectures; Gray’s Text Book. Physical Geography—Lectures and Recitations. 
Chemistry—Laboratory Practice. French and German—continued. 

Turrp Term.—Zoology and Paleontology—Laboratory Practice. Lectures. Exctr- 


sions (Land and Marine). Botany—Excursions. Practical Exercises. Gray’s Manual. 
Mineralogy—Dana. Lectures. Practical Exercises. French—continued. Drawing— 


Free Hand Practice. 


In Natural History.—Senior Year. 


° 


First Term.—Language—Whitney’s Language and the Study of Language. French 
_Selections. Zoology and Paleontology—Laboratory Practice. Lectures. Excur- 
sions. Botany—Excursions. Herbarium Studies. Geology—Dana’s Manual. Excur- 
sions. 

Srconp Term.—JZoology and Palwontology—continued. Botany—Herbarium—Stud- 
ies. Botanical Literature. Essays in Descriptive Botany. Geology—Dana. Lectures. 
Anatomy and Physiology—Academical Lectures. French—Selections. Whitney on 
Language—continued. 

Tairp TErm.—Zoology, Botany, and Palcontology—continued, with Excursions. 
Photography—Practical instruction. 


Note. Besides the regular Courses of Lectures on structural and systematic 
Zoology and Botany, and on special subjects, Students are taught to prepare, arrange, 
and identify Collections, to make Dissections, to pursue original investigations, and to 
describe Genera and Species in the language of Science. For these purposes large col- 
lections in Zoology and Paleontology belonging to the College are available, as are 
also the private Botanical collections of Professor Eaton. 


In Preparation for Medical Studies. 


Note. During one year the work of this Course will be chiefly under the direction 
of the Instructors in Chemistry; during the second year under that of the Instructors 
in Zoology and Botany. In Chemistry especial attention will be given to the examina- 
tion of Urine and the testing of Drugs and Poisons. Zoology to comparative Anatomy, 
Reproduction, Embryology, the laws of hereditary descent and human parasites ; and 
in Botany to a general knowledge of structural and physiological Botany, and to 
Medicinal, food-producing and poisonous Plants. The Studies of the Select Course in 
Physical Geography, History, English Literature, etcetera, are followed by these 
Students. 


In Studies Preparatory to Mining, and in Select Studies Preparatory to other Higher 
Pursuits, to Business, etcetera.—Junior Year. 


Young men desiring to become Mining Engineers, can pursue the regular Course 
in Civil, or Mechanical, Engineering, and at its close can spend a fourth year in the 
study of Metallurgy, Mineralogy, etcetera. Should there be a sufficient number of 
Students desiring it, a Course of Lectures on the subject of Mining will also be pro- 
vided. 

First Trerm.—Mechanics—Peck’s Elements. History—Modern History of Europe, 
Recitations and Lectures. English Literature. German—Selections. French—Fas- 
quelle’s Course, and Reader. 

Srconp Term.—Astronomy—Norton’s Astronomy, with practical problems. Agri- 
cultural Chemistry—Lectures. Physical Geography—Lectures and Recitations. Zoology 
—Lectures. Botany—lLectures; Gray’s Text Book. History—continued. German— 
Selections. French—Selections from Classic Authors. 
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Tuirp Term.—Botany—Gray’s Text Book. Excursions and practical instruction. 
Gray’s Manual. Zoology—Excursions and Lectures. Mineralogy—Dana. Literature 
—Study of Classical English Authors. Drawing—Free Hand, and Architectural. 
F'rench—Selections. 


In Select Studies.—Senior Year. 


Lan@uaGE.—Whitney’s Language and the Study of Language. MHadley’s Brief 
History of the English Language. French—continued. Compositions. 

Natura Scrence.—Botany and Zoology, continued. Agricultwral—Lectures. Agri- 
cultural Chemistry and Physiology—Lectures. Geology—Recitations and Lectures. 
Human Anatomy and Physiology.—Lectures. Astronomy—Lectures. 

PHILOsopHY AND History.—Lectures and Recitations in Military Science, History, 
Political Philosophy, International Law, Political Economy, etcetera. 


III. Necessiry ror Instruction In ScIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL SUBJECTS IN ONTARIO— 
ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF THAT NECESSITY. 


At a Meeting of the Canadian Institute of Toronto in February, 1871, Doctor 
Hodgins briefly showed the necessity of the establishment of the proposed Technologi- 
cal School projected by the Government, and also the advisability of conducting the 
School entirely apart from any other general, or special Education Establishment for 
the diffusion of knowledge, and quoted the experience of United States authorities on 
that Subject. 

He said that during a trip through the manufacturing towns and Cities of this 
Province he had ascertained from the leading Manufacturers, that all their most skilled 
Artizans had to be imported from Great Britain, that very large wages had to be paid 
to them, and that these Artizans were generally unwilling to impart their mechanical 
knowledge to others, for the reason that having found that their personal knowledge 
and skill so lucrative, they declined to impart it to others, and thus to divide and 
lessen the profits to themselves at present derivable therefrom. 

These facts demonstrated the want of some School, such as that projected by the 
Ontario Government, where those of the youth of the Province desiring to acquire a 
practical knowledge of Mechanical Engineering and _ kindred subjects, could be 
enabled to do so. 

He and a gentleman, residing in London, had recently made a trip through the 
United States, for the purpose of visiting and inspecting the Technological Schools 
there established, and they had found that these Establishments, where they were 
connected, or affiliated in any way, with Universities, or Schools for general learning, 
did not exhibit any very gratifying success. It was already contemplated at Yale and 
Harvard to disconnect their Technological branches from the Universities and to make 
them separate Institutions, in short, the facts ascertained during this trip in search 
of information, led them to the conclusion that Technological Schools flourished most 
when conducted independently of any other Scholastic Institution. And even, with- 
out any information concerning the experience of those who have had the conducting 
of these Schools, it seems reasonable to suppose that an Institution devoted to the 
teaching of hard, dry, operative subjects ought to have nothing in common with a 
University, where the literary branch of that Institution, with its more attractive sub- 
jects of Study might, and would, divert the minds of many from the purely practical 
teaching of technical Science, the pursuit of which in Canada would tend immensely 
to the growth and material wealth of the Country, and not less to the profit and suc- 
cess of the student himself. He and his Colleague had prepared a Report of their trip 
for the Government, and had embodied these views in it; and he was glad to see that 
the Cabinet had obtained the necessary appropriation of money, and intended getting 
the Institution started as soon as possible. . . . He was convinced that their 
scheme had wisdom and experience to recommend it. 
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From the remarks of the Honourable Attorney General in the House, he thought 
that the plan of teaching to be adopted was that of a similar and very successful Insti- 
tution, conducted on the isolation principle at Boston, Massachusetts, videlicet, that 
of Object Teaching by Models, Diagrams, Pictorial Illustrations, etcetera, on a large 
and practical Scale. 


IV. Crrcurar Issvep By THE GOVERNMENT ON THE EsTABLISHMENT OF A CoLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY TO THE MANUFACTURERS OF ONTARIO. 


In March, 1871, the Government issued a Circular, addressed to “the Manufac- 
turers of Ontario,’ pointing out, that, in order to provide a system of Technical Educa- 
tion for Ontario, (as recommended by the Commissioners), the Legislature, during its late 
Session, had voted the sum of $50,000 for the purpose of erecting suitable Buildings, 
and providing necessary Apparatus, for a Technical, (or Industrial Science), School, or 
College, for Ontario. 

The Circular stated ‘‘that the object of the proposed School of Industrial Science,” 
was,— 

“To provide, in a two-fold form, for the education of Mining and Civil and 
Mechanical Engineers; of Manipulation in Metals; of Workers in Wood, Leather, 
Woollen and Flax Fibres; of Designers, Modellers and Carvers in the Decorative and 
Industrial Arts; and of persons desirous of studying Chemistry, as apphed to our 
various Manufactures.” 

The Government Circular then asked the Manufacturers to reply to a series of 
questions proposed to them, and to state their views as to the actual requirements of 
the profession, or business, in which “the party replying was engaged.’ To this 
Circular replies were received from eighty-nine persons engaged in engineering, manu- 
factures, etcetera. 


CHAPTER II. 


“PROCEEDINGS OF THE SENATE OF UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, 
1871. 


January 16th, 1871. Read a Letter from the Provincial Secretary, returning ap- 
proved by the Visitor the Statutes authorizing a further Expenditure upon the 
Boiler and Engine House of the University Building. 

The Committee on the Observatory, (through Professor Cherriman,) presented 
their Report for the year ending 30th June, 1871. 

Moved by Professor Cherriman, seconded by Doctor Daniel Wilson, That the Report 
be received and adopted, and duly forwarded to the Secretary of State for the 
Dominion. (Carried). 

Professor Chefriman presented the Report of the Committee appointed to pre- 
pare the Memorial, relative to the Scheme for Superannuation of Professors and 
Masters, submitting a Draft Memorial to the Government on the subject. 

Moved by the Vice Chancellor, seconded by the Reverend Doctor McCaul, That 
the Report just read be adopted. (Carried). 


April 25th, 1871. There not being a quorum present the Senate adjourned. 

May 1st, 1871. The following were appointed on the Committee of Upper Canada 
College for ensuing year, videlicet: Doctor L. W. Smith, the Reverend Doctor John 
Jennings, and Mr. J. H. Morris, in addition to the ex officio Members. 


Read the Regulations respecting Higher Degrees, drafted by the Committee in 
that behalf as follows: 
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‘The Candidate, on giving notice of application for the Degree, shall specify 
the Department, or Branch of Study, in which the subject of his Thesis is to assigned 
to him,—and he shall thereupon compose the required Thesis in the Examination Hall, 
at the "period of the Annual Examinations in the particular Faculty, under the super- 
vision of one, or more, of the Examiners in such special Department, or Branch of 
Study, without reference to Books, or to other aids; and the Examiners shall specially 
certify as to the fitness of the Candidate for the proposed Degree. For the Degree 
of Doctor of Law the Candidate is also required to compose an additional Thesis in a 
further and distinct Department, or Branch of Study, in the Faculty of Law.’’ 


Moved by the Vice Chancellor, seconded by the Reverend Doctor McCaul, That 
the Regulations be adopted, but that their operation, with respect to the Faculty of 
Arts, be suspended until further notice. (Carried). 


Read an application from Messieurs D. A. O’Sullivan, D. J. Goggin, J. C. Glashan, 
U. M. Sutherland, and William Smith for leave to present themselves for Examination 
without having attended the Lectures of any affiliated College. 


Moved by the Vice Chancellor, seconded by the Reverend Doctor McCaul, That 
the Petitions just read be acceded to. (Carried). 


May 16th, 1871. The Vice Chancellor presented the Report of the Examinations 
in the Faculty of Medicine, which is as follows :— 

For the Degree of M.B., 18 Candidates presented themselves,—all of whom passed 
satisfactory Examinations, with the exception of Mr. Donaldson, whose case is sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the Senate. 

The Medals are recommended to be awarded as follows: Gold, (University,) Mr. 
Forest; Silver, (University,) 1, Mr. Moore; 2, Mr. Henning; 3, Mr. De La Matter; 
Starr Gold Medal, Mr. Moore; Silver (1), Mr. Henning; (2) Mr. Forest; 

The above is subject to proper proof being submitted to the Registrar by the Can- 
didate of having, in all other respects, fulfilled the requirements of the Statutes relat- 
ing to the Degree of M.B. 

The following recommendations are made for Scholarships: 3rd Year, Mr. Zim- 
merman; 2nd Year, Mr. Close; lst Year, Mr. Beeman. 

For the Primary Examination, Messieurs Metcalfe, Moran, McClellan, Paterson, 
and Peterson presented themselves, and all passed satisfactorily. 

Moved by the Vice Chancellor, seconded by the Reverend Doctor McCaul, That 


the Report be received and adonted, and that Mr. Donaldson’s examination be allowed 
him. (Carried). 

June 5th, 1871. The Vice Chancellor’s Report upon the Examinations in the Facul- 
ties of Law and Arts, and in the School of Agriculture was presented and read, as 
follows,— 


In the Faculty of Law, two Candidates presented themselves in the second year— 
Mr. C. A. Brough is recommended for the Scholarship, and, in view of the fact that 
no other Scholarship has been awarded in this Faculty, it is recommended that a 
Scholarship be given to Mr. R. E. Kingford, who also obtained a First Class standing. 

In the third year, Messieurs EH. H. Smythe, A. J. Wilkes, and S. Alward pre- 
sented themselves. All of these passed satisfactorily. 

In the Faculty of Arts, all the Candidates for the Degree of B.A. passed. 


The following recommendations are made for Medals and Prizes: Classics, Gold 
Medal, Mr. W. Dale; Silver Medal, (Ist), Mr. J. Henderson, (2nd), Mr. M. Kerr; 
Mathematics, Gold Medal, Mr. W. H. Ballard; Silver Medal, Mr. J. R. Teefy ; Modern 
Languages, Gold Medal, Mr. H. Fletcher: Silver Medal, Mr. J. G. Robinson; Natural 
Sciences, Gold Medal, Mr. T. F. Fotheringham; Silver Medal, (lst Mr. H. Fletcher, 
(Qnd), Mr. H. Archibald, (8rd), Mr. J. S. Ledgard :; Metaphysics and Ethics, Gold 
Medal, Mr. J. R. Wightman; Silver Medal, Mr. W. H. Kingston.” 

Prizes—English Essay, Mr. W. Houston ; Meteorology, Mr. T. F. Fotheringham. 

The Prince’s Prize has been awarded to. Mr. H. Fletcher. 

In the Third Year the Scholarships have been awarded as follows: Classics, (1st), 
Mr. J. Fletcher, (treble), (2nd), Mr. J. White: Mathematics, Mr. A. Killan; Natural 
Sciences, Mr. J. Gibson; Metaphysics and Ethics, Mr. H. J. Scott; General Pro- 
ficiency, (1st), Mr. Fletcher, (2nd), Mr. Killan; Oriental Languages Prize, Mr. S. J. 
McKee. 

In the Second Year the following are recommended as Scholars and Prizemen : 

Classics, (Ist), Mr. T. H. Wallace, (treble), (2nd), Mr. J. C. Yule. 

Mathematics, Mr. W. F. King, (double,) Mr. H. P. Milligan: Natural Sciences, 
Mr oS B: Hanneton ; Modern Languages and History, Mr. F. H. Wallace: Logic, 
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Metaphysics and Ethics, Mr. W. J. Robertson, (double); General Proficiency, (1st), 
Mr. F. H. Wallace, (2nd), Mr. W. J. Robertson, (8rd), Mr. W. F. King, (4th), Mr. 
G. E. Shaw. General Proficiency in subjects other than Classics and Mathematics, Mr. 
J. H. Long. Oriental Languages Prize, Mr. R. Touaner. - 

In the First year the recommendations are: 

Classics. (Ist), Mr. T. T. Macbeth, (2nd), Mr. J. Bruce; Mathematics, (1st), Mr. 
F. F. Manley, (2nd), Mr. J. C. Glashan, (double) ; Modern Languages and Natural 
Sciences, Mr. T. T. Macbeth; General Proficiency. (1st), Mr. T. T. Macbeth, (2nd), 
Mr. A. Dawson, (3rd), Mr. A. B. Aylsworth, (4th), Mr. J. C. Glashan, (5th), Mr. A. W. 
Marling, (6th), Mr. G. W. Thompson; Oriental Languages Prize; ‘Myr. “Barr, .hir? 
D. McDonald. 

In Agriculture, two Candidates presented themselves in the First Year and passed 
satisfactory Examinations. 

In the Faculty of Law, the Thesis of Mr. William Boys, LL.B., was reported upon as 
not displaying sufficient merit to entitle him to the Degree of LL.D. 

In Medicine, Mr. S. P. Ford, M.B., having fulfilled the requirements of the new 
Regulations in that behalf, is recommended for the Degree of M.D. 

In Arts the following Bachelors; having composed Thesis approved by the different 
Examiners, are entitled to the Master’s Degree; Messieurs Armstrong, G. Baptie, G. 
Brunel, A. F. Campbell, E. B. Edwards, F. E. Evans, J. Fisher, W. Fitzgerald, R. D. 
Fraser, G. Gibson, R. Harcourt, J. S. Johnston, W. Kay, R. E. Kingsford, T. Kirk- 
land, T. Langton, J. L. McDougall, W. Mulock, A. E. Richards, G. H. Robinson, H. 
H. Ross, J. Sennyn, A. Sinclair, T. W. Wright. 

Moved by the Reverend Doctor McCaul, seconded by Mr. G. R. R. Cockburn, 
That the Report just read be adopted. (Carried). 

Read the application of Mr. Thomas B. Browning, Master of Arts of Glasgow 


University for admission ad eundem gradum. , 

Moved by the Reverend Doctor McCaul, seconded by Mr. G. R. R. Cockburn, That 
Mr. Browning be admitted ad ewndem upon the Vice Chancellor being satisfied as to 
his position. (Carried). 

June 8th, 1871. The Vice Chancellor presented the Report of the Upper Canada 
College Committee. 

The Vice Chancellor reported to the Senate that they had provisionally arranged 
with the Agricultural and Arts Association of Ontario, as to the valuation of the 
Building erected on the grounds formerly occupied as an Experimental Farm, and 
which has been agreed to at Two thousand dollars. 

The Senate then proceeded to the Convocation Hall, when Degrees were con- 
ferred and other proceedings had, as appears of record in the Book of Convocation. 

June 12th, 1871. Moved by the Vice Chancellor, seconded by the Reverend Doctor 
McCaul, That the Examiners for the year 1871 be appointed, which was done. 

The following Statutes were read a first time: . 

(1) Statute respecting Upper Canada College. 

(2) Statute resnecting the Agricultural and Arts Association, and the Building on 
the Experimental Farm. 

June 18th, 1871. The Senate adjourned for want of a quorum 


June 14th, 1871. It was moved by the Vice Chancellor, seconded by Mr. Principal 
G. R. R. Cockburn, That the Statute respecting an additional Mastership at Upper 
Canada College be read a second time and passed. (Carried). And that the Reverend 
Arthur Sweatman, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, be recommended for the 
appointment to the Mastership thereby established. 


Moved by the Vice Chancellor, seconded by the Reverend Doctor McCaul, That 
the Statute respecting the Building erected by the Agricultural and Arts Association 
be now read a second time and passed. (Carried). 


Moved by the Vice Chancellor, seconded by the Reverend Doctor McCaul, That 
the attention of His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council be respectfully 
invited to the Communication of the Corporation of the City of Toronto, with respect 
tu the construction by the City of a Main Drain, or Sewer, on Beverley Street, and 
that His Excellency may be pleased to pass an Order-in-Council, authorizing the Bur- 
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sar to pay the sum of Two thousand dollars in full for the perpetual right to use the 
Drain, or Sewer, for the University Building, and all other erections on the University 
Grounds, whether occupied by a Tenant of the University, or other Persons, with the 
consent of the Senate of the University. Provided, that such Sewer be constructed to 
the limit of the University Grounds on College Street. (Carried). 


Moved by the Vice Chancellor, seconded by the Reverend Doctor McCaul, That a 
Scholarship of Ten pounds be awarded to Mr. J. R. Wightman for General Pro- 
ficiency at the Examinations for the year 1870,—it appearing that he was entitled to 
credit for a further Paper of Answers which had been mislaid by one of the Examiners. 


(Carried). 


September 29th, 1871. The Vice Chancellor’s Report of the recent Examinations 
for Matriculation in the various Faculties and Schools was read as follows:— 


In the Faculty of Law, one Candidate, Mr. D. M. Christie, presented himself and 
passed satisfactorily. 

In Medicine seven Candidates presented themselves, all of whom passed with the 
exception of Mr. Sylvester. Their names are,—Messieurs J. H. Cameron, J. R. Gor- 
don, H. Macdonald, J. A. McGillivray, J. McLean, E. Sandison, and G. P. Sylvester. 

There were three Candidates for Senior Matriculation in Arts, videlicet, Messieurs 
L. EH. Embree, C. Clarkson, and T. Carscadden, all of whom passed. 

In Junior Matriculation there was thirty-seven Candidates. They all passed satis- 
factory examinations with the exception of one who was rejected. 

In Civil Engineering two Candidates came up, Mr. J. A. Wilson was the one 
who passed. 
= Agriculture, Messieurs Fotheringham and Glade presented themselves, and both 
passed. 

Several Students passed Supplementary Examinations. 


Moved by Professor Croft, seconded by Professor Cherriman, That the Report 
just read be adopted. (Carried). 

‘October 8rd, 1871. The following Petitions were read and assented to: From 
Mr. A. W. Dickey, of Windsor, Nova Scotia, Mr. E. D. Armour, of Trinity College, 
Toronto, and Mr. Angus Crawford, of Queen’s College, Kingston, praying to be 
admitted ad eundem statum. 

October 5th, 1871. There not being a quorum present the Senate adjourned. 

October 25th, 1871. The Vice Chancellor submitted a Communication from the 
Chairman of the Walks and Grounds Committee of the City Council, desiring a meet- 
ing with a Committee of the Senate, on the subject of the Park and Grounds. 

Moved by the Vice Chancellor, seconded by the Reverend Doctor McCaul, That a 
Committee, consisting of the Vice Chancellor, Doctor McCaul, Doctor Croft, and Doc- 
tor Jennings, be appointed to confer with said Committee. (Carried). 

Moved by the Vice Chancellor, seconded by the Reverend Doctor Jennings, That 
the Library Committee for 1871-2 consist of Professor Cherriman, Doctor Wilson, Doc- 
tor Jennings, and the Reverend John Davison, in addition to the ex officio Members. 

The Grounds Committee:—Professor Croft and Mr. J. H. Morris in addition to 
the ex officio Members. 

The Observatory Committee:—Doctor L. W. Smith and Professor Cherriman in 
addition to the ex officio Members. 

The Communications received from Messieurs Kingston, McIntyre, and Nichol, were 
referred to a Committee, consisting of the Vice Chancellor, Doctor McCaul, and Pro- 
fessor Cherriman. 

The Reverend Doctor R. A. Fyfe introduced the following Resolutions :— 

Ist, That in accepting of Students from affiliated Colleges, having University 
powers, ad eunden statum, and refusing to receive, in the same manner, Students 
from affiliated Schools, which have not University powers, act as a temptation to weak 
Schools to seek University powers, which is not in the interests of good learning, and 
is contrary to the spirit of the University Act of 1853. 
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2nd, That the present system of conducting the appointed Examinations in the 
University,—that is, conducting them chiefly through the Professors of University 
College,—practically consigns, for all time, the affiliated Colleges to the status of 
Grammar Schools. 

Moved by the Reverend Doctor R. A. Fyfe, seconded by the Reverend Doctor Mc- 
Caul, That the proposition respecting affiliated Institutions be referred to a special 
Committee consisting of the Vice Chancellor, Doctor W. T. Aikins, Mr. G. R. R. 
Cockburn, and the Mover and Seconder, with instruction to report as soon as prac- 
ticable. (Carried). 


CHAPTER III. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CHURCHES ON UNIVERSITY MATTERS, 
ROU. 


THE METHODIST CHURCH, REPRESENTING VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE BoARD oF VicToRIA CoLiEeE, 1871. 


May 9th, 1871. The Treasurers of Victoria College presented their Annual Finan- 
cial Statement. The Clerical Treasurer presented a general Financial Report, which 
was referred, for modification, to a Committee, consisting of the President of the Col- 
lege, the Treasurers and Messieurs W. H. Beatty and W. W. Dean. 

The Reverend Doctor Anson Green presented a Report of the Endowment Fund. 

Doctor Canniff and Doctor Berryman were admitted to an interview with the 
Board, relative to matters affecting the Medical Faculty, and requiring consideration. 
After hearing the statement of these Gentlemen, the following Resolutions were adopted 
by the Board :— 

I. That, in view of recent Legislation, in relation to Medical Education in On- 
tario, the Graduation Fee for the Toronto Medical School of this University be reduced 
to $20, to be divided] equally between the University and the Medical Faculty, and 
that this agreement shall apply to the year just closed. 

II. That the Members of the Medical Board in Toronto, assisted by the Dean and 
the Secretary of the Medical Faculty, be a Committee to ascertain the selling value of 
the Yorkville Medical Property, and also the probable expense of a suitable new 
Building, near the Hospital, and that the Committee report to the Midsummer Meet- 
ing of the Board. 

Some further conversation took place, during which the Members of the Board 
generally expressed their opinion of the necessity of employing in the Medical Faculty 
as Professors and Lecturers only Persons of approved moral and religious principles. 

The Reverend Thomas S. Keough presented his Report as Agent. A Report from 
each of the Sub-agents was also read. These Reports were adopted. 

Resolved, That the allowance to each of the Sub-agents for the year be $500 and 
Travelling Expenses. 


The Treasurer’s Report has read by Mr. William Kerr in the Morning Session and 
adopted. The Committee, to whom was referred the General Report, read by the 
Clerical Treasurer, reported that they had made such modifications as seemed to be 
in accordance with the expressed wishes of the Board, and the Report, as thus amended, 
was adopted. 

The Report of the Reverend Doctor Anson Green and Mr. John Macdonald, as to 
the state of the Endowment Fund, was adopted. 
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The words, ‘‘at Cobourg,’? were ordered by the Board to be inserted in the 
Sentence stamped upon the College Debentures. 

A discussion having taken place, as to the use of the interest accumulating on En- 
dowment Monies now being invested, the matter was deferred. 

Moved by the Reverend Doctor L. Taylor, seconded by Mr. B. M. Britton and,— 


Resolved, That the following words in the Resolution of the 10th of May, 1870, 
be struck out, videlicet:—‘‘But that no Investments be made without the written 
consent of the four Treasurers,’’ and that the Reverend Doctor Anson Green, the 
Reverend Doctor Enoch Wood, Mr. John Macdonald and Mr. A. W. Lauder, be a Com- 
mittee of Management for investing the Endowment Fund, in accordance with the 
Resolution above referred to. 

The Board recommended to the Annual Conference Meeting of the Board, the 
re-appointment, for the next year, of the three Agents now in office. 

The Reverend T. S. Keough’s plan for giving greater success to the Insurance 

Scheme was referred to a Committee, consisting of the President of the College, the 
Treasurers and Mr. Keough. 
The Alumni Association, having recommended the restoration of a Room in the 
body of the College Building, similar to the old Chapel, and to be called the ‘Alumni 
Hall,’ the matter was referred for consideration and final decision to the Members 
of the Board residing in Cobourg, and such other Persons as may, at the time, com- 
pose the Committee on Finance and Repairs. The expense of such alterations and 
improvements to be borne by the Alumni Association, according to their generous 
proposal. 

A Petition from the Professors of the Faculty of Arts was read by the Secretary 
of the Board, asking for an increase of Salaries. After some general consideration, 
in which it was universally admitted that the Salaries were too low, and ought to be 
increased as soon as the Funds of the College would allow, the subject was postponed 
for kind and careful consideration at the next Meeting of the Board. 

A Note was read by one of the Board, containing proposals from Professor King- 
ston for a modification in the Terms of Settlement with himself, as to his annuity and 
mortgage, and, after remarks from several Members of the Board, on the subject, the 
following Resolution was adopted videlicet:—That when Professor Kingston pays up 
his Mortgage, principal and interest, credit be given to him upon the same, for such 
portion of his retiring, allowance as may, at the time, remain unpaid, and in full dis- 
charge of such retiring allowance. 

Mr. William Beatty, LL.B., President of the Alumni Association, having informed 
the Board that, at a Meeting of the Association, held this day, the Alumni had 
agreed to procure, and give their Alma Mater, the Boulton Property, situated in the 
Town of Cobourg, and consisting of the residence of the late Honourable George Boul- 
ton and. about forty acres of land, as a more eligible location for the University, it 
was moved by the Reverend Lachlan Taylor, D.D., seconded by John Beatty, M.D., 
and,— 

Resolved, That the Board receives with deep admiration and gratitude the proposal 
of the Alumni to purchese, and present to the University, this valuable Property, and 
will be delighted to witness such a consummation of the Scheme, as will allow the open- 
ing of the University on the new and improved Site. 

June 10th, 1871. An informal Meeting of the College Board took place at Belle- 
ville during the sitting of Conference there on the 10th of June. 

The Meeting agreed to ask the Conference to make an additional Collection in 
support of the College, the Reverend H. Christopherson was spoken of as a suitable 
Person to act as Agent in the place of the Reverend W. W. Leach, and although, at 
a subsequent Meeting, another name was mentioned, it was finally agreed with the 
Stationing Committee to select Mr. Christopherson. The nomination was approved 
by the Conference. 
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The Conference Annual Meeting of Victoria College assembled at Belleville on the 
{th or June, 187: 

The following Members of the Meeting were appointed a Committee to consider 
the Memorial from the Picton Quarterly Meeting and to Report to the Annual Meet- 
ing at its next sitting, videlicet:—the Reverends Ephraim Evans, D.D., John Bor- 
land, George Douglas, LL.D., J. A. Williams, E. H. Dewart, James Gray, Charles 
Lavell, N. R. Willoughby, and A. Sutherland. i 

June 12th, 1871. The Treasurers of the College presented their Reports, and 
addressed the Conference, in relation to the financial condition and wants of the 
Institution. The Agent of College also presented an account of the labours of him- 
self and the assistant Agents during the past year. These several Reports were 
adopted. 

It was moved by the Reverend G. R. Sanderson, seconded by the Reverend S. S. 
Nelles and,— 

Resolved, That the cordial thanks of this Annual Meeting be presented Mr. Wil- 
liam Kerr, Lay-Treasurer of the University of Victoria College, for the valuable and 
unrequitted services cheerfully performed by him in his official relation to the Univer- 
sity, and for his great zeal and personal effort in furthering all the interests of the 
Institution,—a zeal which has often and largely brought under contribution his pro- 
fessional abilities, his time, his credit and his pecuniary resources. 

Moved by the Reverend Doctor Ephraim Evans, seconded by the Reverend James 
‘lliot, and,— ‘oat 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Meeting are due, and are hereby tendered, to 
the Reverend R. Jones, Clerical Treasurer of the College, for the zeal and diligence 
with which he has applied himself to the duties of his office during the past year. 

The Reverend Doctor Anson Green presented the Report of the Treasurers of the 
Endowment Fund. The Report was accepted, and the cordial thanks of the Meeting 
were tendered to Doctor Green and Mr. John Macdonald for their valuable services 
in the management of this Fund. 


The Committee on the Picton Memorial presented their Report, recommending 
the Annual Meeting to grant the prayer of the Memorialists. The Report was 
adopted. ; 

The following is the Report of Committee on Picton Memorial June, 1871:— 

The Committee, to whom was referred the Picton Memorial on College matters, 
met on Friday Morning at 6. a.m. 

The Reverend Doctor Ephraim Evans in the Chair. The Reverend Charles Lavell 
was appointed Secretary. Present: The Reverends John Borland, E. H. Dewart, A. 
Sutherland, Doctor Douglas, James Gray, J. A. Williams, N. R. Willoughby and C. 
Lavell, when it was,— 

Resolved, That a full and complete Balance Sheet of the Assets and Liabilities of 
Victoria College be prepared and published in some cheap and convenient form for 
distribution, under the supervision of competent Auditors, (appointed by the Confer- 
ence Annual Meeting), who have not been connected with the financial management of 
Institution, and which Balance Sheet shall embrace the following particulars, videli- 
cet : — 

Ist. The total amount subscribed towards the $30,000 to liquidate the old debt on 
Victoria College. 

2nd. The total amount paid on account of said subscriptions. 

3rd. How the subscriptions were disposed of. 

4th. The cost of procuring and collecting said subscriptions, the name of each 
Party, (or Agent) employed, the amount of work performed, and the remuneration 
given. 
5th. The amount of the present liabilities on the above named amount of $30,000 
principal and interest, separately, and the rate of interest. 

6th. The total amount subscribed toward the Endowment Fund. 

7th. The total amount paid on account of said subcriptions. 

8th. How invested, and where, with the name of the Company, or individuals in 
detail. at what rate of interest, and how payable, yearly, half-yearly, or otherwise. 

9th. What amount of interest is now due on arrears. 
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_ 10th. The cost of procuring the collecting the said subscriptions and monies, with 
the name of each party employed, the kind of service performed, with the remunera- 
tion given. 

llth. The cost of investing the aforesaid monies, how paid, percentage, or other- 
wise, and to whom paid. 

12th. The present indebtedness of the Institution. 

The following Resolutions, of which previous notice had been given, by Doctor J. 


B. Aylesworth were taken up. 

1. That the Board of Victoria College shall hereafter cause a printed Report to 
be prepared, sent, or presented, to every Member of the Conference Annual Meeting, 
on, or before, the day upon which, in each year, the Conference Annual Meeting may 
be appointed to be held. 

IL. That such Report shall contain a full account of the proceedings, Acts and 
Resolutions of each Meeting of the Board of Trustees and Visitors: also the ayes and 
nays upon all votes of importance, such as the appropriations of money,—appoint- 
ments to, or displacements from, office, the passing of By-laws, and the adoption of 
Reports. : 

III. That the Accounts in detail be included in such Reports, showing all the In- 
come and Expenditure for the past year, and the exact state of each Fund, and how 
invested. - 


IV. That Estimates. shall be presented, or a By-law, showing in detail the pro- 
posed Expenditures for the succeeding year: the Income and the sources from which 
it is expected; with the deficiency, if any, and the proposed provision for meeting such 
deficiency. 

These Resolutions were adopted, with the exception of the Second, instead of 
which it was agreed, that the Minutes of the Board for the preceding year should be 
read at the Annual Meeting. 

It was moved by the Reverend Samuel Rose, seconded by the Reverend A. Suther- 
land, and,— 

Resolved, That the Conference Annual Meeting of Victoria College, recommends 
the Conference to provide for the taking up of a temporary Collection in all our Con- 
gregations for the reduction and ultimate extinction of the debt of Victoria College, 
amounting to $11,000 and interest, which has accumulated since the withdrawal of 
the Legislative Grant. 

After considerable discussion, in which the Treasurers, Mr. W. W. Dean and 
others, addressed the Meeting, the Resolution was referred to the Conference for 
further consideration. 

A Resolution from the Perth District Meeting, respecting investments of the 
Fndowment Fund was referred to the College Board. 

The following Members of the Annual Meeting were appointed Auditors videlicet: 
the Reverend William Hall, Mr. T. A. Ferguson, and the Reverend William Briggs. 
The thanks of the Meeting were presented to the Auditors of the preceding year. 

The President of the Conference was authorized to fill any vacancy that may arise 
among the Auditors appointed under the Report on the Picton Memorial. 

June 18th, 1871. The question of taking up an additional Collection in aid of 
Victoria College was again considered and the following Resolutions were adopted by 
a large majority, videlicet : — 

T. That each Minister and Preacher of the Conference shall contribute, or obtain, 
for the above objects during the ensuing year, a sum equal to the following percent- 
age on his income, videlicet: on all incomes under Five hundred dollars, one-half per 
cent.; on all incomes of Five hundred dollars and upwards, but less than one thousand 
dollars, one per cent.; and all incomes of One thousand dollars and upwards, one 
and a half per cent. 

July 18th, 1871. The Reverend Thomas 8. Keough was appointed Agent, and was 
instructed to give special attention to matters of Insurance. 

The Reverend Jacob Freshman and Reverend H. Christopherson were appointed 
assistant Agents. The Salaries of Messieurs Keough and Freshman were fixed at the 
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amounts given last year. The Salary of the Reverend Mr. Christopherson was fixed at 
$700, and Travelling and moving Expenses. 

The Members of the Board in Cobourg with the Reverends William Briggs I. B. 
Howard, and D. H. Minaker, were appointed a Committee on Finance and Repairs. 

The Secretary of the Conference Annual Meeting presented a Resolution, passed 
by the Perth District Meeting, and referred to the Board for consideration, relating 
to the investment of the Endowment Fund. In view of the absence of the Trustees of 
that Fund, the Resolution was referred to the next Meeting of the Board. 

It was moved by the President of the College, seconded by Doctor W. H. Brouse, 
and,— 

Resolved, That, as it is desirable to give fuller effect to various Resolutions 
adopted at different times by the Conference, and by this Board, in relation to the 
training of Candidates for the Christian Ministry, it is necessary to appoint a Tutor 
to render assistance in the Department of Natural Science and Classics, with the 
view of permitting the Professors of those Departments to conduct some additional 
Classes, more especially adapted to the case of Theological Students. 

Moved by the President of the College, seconded by Mr. William Kerr, and,— 


Resolved,—That the Reverend Richard Wilson, B.A., be appointed to the above 
Tutorship, and that his Salary be $400 per annum. 

The Petition of the Professors in the Faculty of Arts asking for an increase of 
Salaries, which was presented at the May Meeting and referred to the next Meeting 
of the Board, was brought forward for consideration, and, after due deliberation, the 
following Resolution was unanimously adopted :— 

That, while the Members of the Board present do not feel justified in voting at 
this Meeting an increase to the Salaries of the Professors, they nevertheless recognise 
the necessity of doing so at an early day, and hope the Board may be in a position to 
make a small additional allowance to each Professor at the close of the present year. 

The plan proposed by the Reverend T. S. Keough, to give further encouragement 
to our people to insure in Queen’s Insurance Company was adopted. Mr. Keough was 
also authorized to make an arrangement with the Company, by which he could act as 
an Agent in taking risks. 

During the Session of the Board, Doctor Canniff, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine, 
and Doctor Berryman, were admitted to an interview with the Board, in reference to 
the affairs of the School of Medicine at Toronto. Some conversation took place in 
relation to the transfer of the School to some Building in close proximity to the Hos- 
pital, and the matter was referred again to a Committee consisting of the Members of 
the Board in Toronto with Doctor Canniff and Doctor Berryman, Doctor Canniff to be 
Convener of the Committee, and the Committee to report to the Board before final 
action is taken. 

The following names were submitted by the Dean to compose the Staff of Professors 
and Lecturers for the ensuing Session, videlicet: Professors:—Doctor Canniff, Doctor 
Berryman, Doctor Reid, Doctor Barrick. Lecturers:—Doctor Agnew, Doctor Cassidy. 
Doctor May, Doctor Rosebrugh, Doctor Warren, and Doctor Kennedy. 


December 8th, 1871. The Reverend Anson Green, D.D., and Mr. John Macdonald 
were appointed Trustees of the Endowment Fund, on behalf of the Treasurers,—this 
appointment not having been made at the previous Meeting. 

The Board then proceeded to consider some matters connected with the. Yorkville 
Medical School. Doctor Canniff, the Dean, and Mr. J. E. Rose were requested to be 
present to furnish information. After a lengthy conversation respecting the removal 
of the School to some more convenient Site near the Hospital it was,— 


Resolved, That Members of the Board in Toronto, with the President of the Col- 
lege, the Dean of the Faculty of Medicine and Doctor Berryman, be appointed a Com- 
mittee to inquire further into the advisability of selling the Yorkville property, and 
that the Committee be authorized to accept the offer now made of $1,200 for the same, 
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provided the Committee find that, with this sum of $1,200, they can effect a loan on 
the new Property sufficient to pay for a Lot and to erect a suitable Building near the 
Hospital, and provided, further and always, that the Trustees of Victoria College be 
not involved in any financial responsibility connected with the contemplated change. 
In the absence of the President of Conference the Secretary of Conference, the 
Reverend A. Sutherland was directed to act as Convener of the Committee. 


If THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (OF SCOTLAND), REPRESENTING QUEEN’S 
UNIVERSITY, 1871. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE. 


April 25th, 1871. That Treasurer reported the receipt by him of $400, (Four 
hundred dollars,) from Mr. Alexander Ross, an Executor of the Estate of the late Mr. 
FE. H. Hardy, being the amount of a Bequest by that Gentleman to the College for 
General purposes. 

The Board takes this opportunity of recording its thanks to the Executors for 
the payment of this Bequest, and its deep sense of the warm interest taken in the Col- 
lege by the late Mr. Hardy, as shown by his Annual Contributions for Scholarships, 
as well as by the Bequest herein acknowledged. 

The Secretary was instructed to send an extract of the above Minute to Mr. 
Alexander Ross and Mrs. Hardy. 

The draft of the Annual Report to the Colonial Committee of the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland was read and approved. 

The Report of the Finance and Estate Committee and Estimates for 1872-73 were 
read and approved. 

The Report of Messieurs John Creighton and John Kerr, Auditors, was read and 
received. The Board records its thanks to the Auditors for their valuable services, 
and agreed to request these Gentlemen to favour the Board with their services in 
the same capacity for the current year. 

Fnancial Statements submitted by the Treasurer numbered one to five inclusive, 
and certified by the Auditors as correct, were read, approved and ordered to be printed, 
as required by the Statute, for distribution among the Members of the Synod. 

_ The Annual Report of the Trustees of Queen’s College to the Synod was read and 
approved. 

The Report from the Curators of the Library was read and received. 

The Annual Report from the Curator of the Museum was read and received. 

The Principal informed the Board of the formation of a Reading Club in the City 
of Kingston, under the name of the University Reading Club, and stated that he had 
assumed the responsibility of allowing the Members of the Club to borrow Books from 
the College Library, subject to the By-law conditions, that the Books of the Club, 
purchased to the value of five dollars per Member, should be transferred to the Library 
and become the Property of the College, after being in use by the Members of the Club 
for one year. The Board approved of the action in this matter taken by the Principal. 


It was moved by Mr. Barker, seconded by Mr. George H. Kinghorn that the 
Salary of Mr. Dupuis by $1,400, (Fourteen hundred dollars,) per annum, beginning on 
the first of October next. It was unanimously agreed to recommend the adoption of 
this Resolution to the next Meeting of the Board. 


The Treasurer having reported that an Annual Contribution of $400 for the last 
three has been received from Mr. John Watkins of Kingston, the Board resolved to 
record its most cordial thanks to Mr. Watkins for his laberality, and its sense of the 
great importance of these Annual Contributions towards the maintenance of the Col- 
lege, in the midst of trying difficulties, to which the discontinuance of Government 
aid subjected it. 
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A few unimportant changes in the Calendar recommended by the Senate were 
approved and sanctioned. 

April 26th, 1871. No report having been received from the Committee appointed 
to report verbal improvements in the College statutes, it was agreed to adjourn the 
Meeting. 

April 22th; 1871. On motion of the Principal, seconded by the Reverend K. Mac- 
lennan, the following Resolution was passed unanimously,— 

The death of the Reverend Hugh Urquhart, D.D., Minister of St. John’s Church, 
Cornwall, having occurred since the last Meeting of the Board, the Trustees of 
Queen’s College take this opportunity of recording their deep regret at his removal 
from the scene of his earthly labours. He was a warm and devoted Friend of this 
Institution. For ten successive Sessions, from 1847 to 1857, he lectured in the Col- 
lege on Ecclesiastical History. He was elected a Trustee in 1845, and continued in 
this office until this date. The Members of the Board have a high appreciation of 
his fidelity in the discharge of his duties in connection with this trust,—of his attain- 
ments as a Scholar and of his whole bearing as a Christian Gentleman. 

The Secretary was instructed to send an extract of this Minute to Mrs. Urquhart. 


The Secretary reported that the Annual Report from the Trustees to the Colonial 
Committee of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland had been prepared and 
transmitted. The Draft of the Report was submitted and approved. 

The Secretary submitted the Annual Report from the Finance and Estate Com- 
mittee, which having been read, It was moved by the Reverend K. Maclennan, 
seconded by Mr. George T. Kinghorn, and unanimously ,— 

Resolved, That the Report of the Finance and Estate Committee now read be 
adopted, that the Board specially sanction the investment of $2,500 at 6% discount 
in Debentures of the Township of Brock, and $2,500 at 4% discount in Debentures of 
the Township of Eldon. 

The Principal submitted the Annual Report of the College to the Synod which 
was read and approved. 

The Treasurer submitted Financial Statements for the year ending 10th April, 
1871, number one to four inclusive, and an abstract Statement of the Endowment 
Fund Account Number Five. Also the Auditors’ Report thereon,—which having 
been read. It was moved by the Reverend Doctor Jenkins, seconded by Doctor Boul- 
ter, and,— 

Resolved, That the Accounts of the Treasurer now read, Numbers one to five in- 
clusive, for the financial year ending on the 10th of April, 1871, be printed in the 
usual way, along with the Report of the Trustees to the Synod, and that the grate- 
ful acknowledgment of the Board of the valuable service of Messieurs John Creighton 
and John Kerr, in auditing the Treasurer’s Books and Accounts, be tendered to these 
Gentlemen, with the request that they act as Auditors for the current year. 

The Annual Report of the Curators of the College Library was read and received. 

-The Annual Report of the Curator of the Museum was also read and received. 

The Principal submitted some proposed changes in the Calendar, which were ap- 
proved and sanctioned by the Board. 

April 28th, 1871. The proposed alterations in the College Statutes were then sub- 
mitted by the Principal, and, after due, consideration, it was moved by the Principal, 
seconded by the Iev send Doctor John Jenkins, and unanimously, 

Resolved, That the amendments on the Statutes therein specified be adopted. 

April 29th, 1871. The Principal having intimated to the Board that Mr. William 
Maxwell Inglis, a Trustee of Queen’s College, has been deposed from the Ministry by 
the Presbytery of Kingston,—It was moved by the Reverend Doctor John Jenkins, 
seconded by the Reverend William Bain, and,— 
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Resolved, That the Reverend Gavin Lang, Minister of St. Andrew’s Church, Mon- 
treal, be, and is hereby appointed to fill the vacancy caused by said deposition. 

June 7th, 1871. The Principal having stated that the Treasurer has received from 
the Church of Scotland, through its Colonial Committee, a donation of £200 Sterling, 
towards the current expenses of the College, in addition to the Committee’s Annual 
Grant of £350 Sterling, the Board agree to record, and hereby do record, their heart- 
felt gratitude to the Church of Scotland for this munificent and seasonable contribu- 


tion, affording ag it does, a new proof of the warm interest felt by the Parent Church 
iv the welfare of the College. 


June 12th, 1871. No business was transacted and the Board adjourned. 


November 21st, 1871. The following Resolutions were submitted to the Meeting. 


Ist. That inasmuch as the Canada Presbyterian Church has resolved to raise two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars for the endowment of its Theological Institutions, it 
be recommended to the Synod of the Presbyterian Church in Canada, in connection 
with the Church of Scotland, to provide such further Endowment to the Faculty of 
Arts in Queen’s College as to it may appear necessary, or desirable. 

2nd. That tutorial work, in relation to the literary and scientific studies of 
Students for the Ministry, be not carried on in connection with the Theological Insti- 

tutions of the United Church in Ontario and Quebec, but that: provision be made by 
the United Church for such work in Queen’s College, Kingston, and in Morrin Col- 
lege, Quebec. fa et. 

3rd. That the Theological Department of Queen’s College, and of Morrin College, 
and the Presbyterian College, Montreal, shall be united into one College situated in 
Montreal. 

_ 4th. That the Theological College, thus founded at Montreal, shall be governed in 
general Bes ces ence with the provisions of the Charter of the Presbyterian College, 
Montreal. 

Sth. That the Theological College of the United Church, videlicet, at Halifax, 
Montreal and Toronto shall be affiliated with Queen’s College, so as to be represented 
in the University Senate. 

(1) For conferring Degrees in Divinity. . 

(2) For taking such share in the government of the University as may be proper, 
in relation to the preparatory training of Students for the Ministry. 

6th. That the present Principal of Morrin College shall be invited by the General 
Assembly of the United Church to be the first Principal of the Theological College at 
Montreal, that another Theological Professor shall be so invited from Queen’s College, 
and, in the event of his declining the invitation, such Professor shall be nominated by 

the Presbyterian Church of Canada in connection with the Church of Scotland. 

; ‘th. That the legislation necessary to effect the foregoing changes shall be sought, 
and that application be made to Parliament for such legislation, in ceuformity with 
the said changes, as will bring Queen’s University and College, Knox College, the pres- 
byterian College, Montreal, Morrin College and the Theological Hall at Halifax into 
relations to the United Church similar to those which they now hold in their respec- 
tive Churches, and to preserve their corporate existence, government, and function, 
on terms and conditions like to those under which they now exist. 


A Report, dated the 30th of Juns, 1871, was read from Professors Mowat and 
Dupuis, Examiners of Competitors for the Watkins and Campbell Scholarships. 

After some general conversation and expression of opinion relative to the Resolu- 
tions submitted to the Board for consideration,—the Meeting adjourned. 


November 22nd, 1871. It was moved by the Reverend Mr. Lang, seconded by 
Mr. Barker, That inasmuch as the General Assembly of the Canada Presbyterian 
Church has adopted a Resolution different from the Resolutions which the Board was 
requested to consider and sent it down to Presbyteries, Sessions and Congregatiors, 
this Board does not think it desirable to pronounce opinion upon the Resolutions 
before it. 

Moved in amendment by the Reverend D. J. Macdonnell, seconded by the Rever- 
end Doctor John Jenkins—That the Resolutions of the Committee be considered in 
connection with the decision of the Canada Presbyterian Assembly. The amendme_+ 
was carried. 

The Trustees having fully considered the Resolutions of the Committce, in con- 
nect‘on with the decision of the Canada Presbyterian Assembly,—It was moved by 
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the Reverend Mr. Lang, seconded by the Honourable Donald McDonald and 
unanimously.— 


Resolved, That the Board, feeling that whether practicable, or not, the proposals 
contained in these Resolutions have not received the sanction o* the Canada Presby- 


terian Church, decline, in the meantime, and in view of the action which may be 
taken by the next Meeting of Synod, to pyonounce any judgment upon them. 


PROCEE£DINGS OF THE SYNOD OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, ScoTLAND, 1871 


June 14th, 1871. Report of Queen’s University. Principal Snodgrass presented 
and read the Annual Report of the Trustees of the University of Queen’s College, and, 
in connection therewith, a Report from the Executive Committee appointed to provide 
a supplementary Endowment for that Institution. Whereupon it was moved by the 
Reverend D. M. Gordon, seconded by the Reverend D. J. Macdonnell, and passed - 
unanimously:—That the Reports, with accompanying Financial Statements be 
received; that the Synod anew express their confidence in the judicious and careful 
management of the affairs of the College; record their great gratification at the re- 
remarkable progress of the Scheme for the Endowment of the College; and greatly 
acknowledge their obligations to the Very Reverend Principal Snodgrass and to the 
Reverend Professor MacKerras for their indefatigable exertions in connection with 
that Endowment, and to the Venerable the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land for authorizing their Colonial Committee to make a special donation of Two 
hundred pounds, sterling (£200 sterling) towards the current expenses of the College. 


Report of the Trustees of Queen’s College to the Synod :— 


The Financial position of the College is fully and clearly shown in the Statement 
of the Treasurer herewith submitted, for the year ending on the 10th of April. From 
the Endowment Scheme, since the commencement of it in January, 1869, there has 
been realized $72,777.45, exclusive of Subscriptions and other Receipts on account of 
Revenue ($3,720.85,) and Disbursements in connection with the Scheme, ($710.92). 
The result of effort, together with the rigid economy observed in the ordinary Expendi- 
ture of the College, are beginning to tell very satisfactorily on the decrease of In- 
come, caused by the suspension of the Commercial Bank and the discontinuance of the 
Legisative Grant. The amount of the decrease was $6,280 per annum. The actual 
deficiency in Revenue reported to the Synod in 1869, was $3,200.19, in 1870, $3,084.76; 
this year it is only $1,522.95. The, total deficiency is $7,807.90. Of this sum only 
$1,635.36 is shown in statement Number Five to have been borrowed from the Endow- 
ment Fund, but the whole of it, although for temporary use it has been obtained from 
other sources, must be regarded as a loan from the Fund, to be restored to the Capi- 
tel as soon as the Revenue from the Endowment shall admit of repayment. Being a 
debt, it is in the meantime, an unavoidable cause of delay in completing the realiza- 
tion of the proposed minimum Endowment of $10,000. It is hoped, however, that the 
practical effect of reporting it, on the present occasion, will be to stimulate to renewed 
exertions in behalf of the Scheme. 

One of the Investments reported ‘in Statement Number Five, is an Expenditure 
of $5,747.35 on the College Buildings, the Wings of which have been converted into 


very commodious and comfortable Dwelling Houses, now occupied by two of the Pro- 
fessors, and the centre part of which is the Principal’s House. The annual return 
upon the outlay will be $450. The Investment is considered to be a good one, while 
the changes effected, by means of it, have given the Buildings a greatly improved 
appearance. 

In Statement Number One is shown an expenditure of $507.76 upon repairs in 
the College. that is, the new Building formerly leased to the Royal College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons. The repairs consist chiefly of alterations deemed necessary for 
the accommodation of the Classes, Library and Museum. The Trustees believe that 
the Institution has now as fine a suite of Class Rooms for College purposes as there is 
in the Country. The increase of convenience and comfort enjoyed during the past 
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Session has been much appreciated, and fully justifies the removal from the old Build- 
ing to the new. Deducting the extra charge, the Expenditure for general purposes 
is the very moderate sum of $741.04. 


The highly competent Gentlemen serving the Board as Auditors, after faithfully 
discharging their duties for the year, report that the Treasurer’s Books are kept in 
an admirable manner, that the Funds of the College are most carefully and properly 
handled, and that the Investments on account of the Endowment Fund have been 
safely and advantageously made. 

The full ard careful records kept by the Senate for University Examinations, and 
by the several Professors for monthly written Examinations and ordinary daily Class 
work, show that the Students as a body make very satisfactory progress from year 
to year. But there are other means of the testing of the education given at the Col- 
lege, as to its character and results, more deserving of notice, because of their strictly 
independent apnplication. Occasionally an Alumnus finds his way to a British Univer- 
sity, and entering into competition with the ablest Students, both gains distinction 
for himself and brings honour to his Alma Mater. Going back but three years, at 
Edinburgh University, Mr. Robert Jardine, who, in January last was. appointed 
President of the Church of Scotland’s College at Calcutta, carried, along with the 
highest commendation, the Degree of Doctor of Science, by the excellence of his 
examinations tn Mental Philosophy. Last Session, at the same seat of learning, Mr. 
Robert Campbell, after a severe contest, won the ‘‘Bruce of Grangehill and Falkland 
Prize’ for Logic and Metaphysics, his strongest Fellow-competitor being a First-Class 
Honour Graduate of the University of London, and the second Prize for Political 
Economy, a Master of Arts gaining the first by a majority of only 9 marks. In this 
Country too, when opportunity offers competitions eppear to lose none of their inter- 
ests, by a representation from Queen’s. At recent Law KExamirations in Toronto, for 
example, among Candidates from all quarters, our Graduates have taken highly 
creditable places. In 1869, Mr. Duncan Morrison, in passing as a Barrister, stood 
second in the order of merit, and was exempted from oral examination. In the same 
year Mr. Francis H. Crysler competed for the third year Scholarship, and although 
he gained considerably more than the requisite number of marks, he lost the Scholar- 
ship by a difference of 18 between him and the successful Competitor. In November 
last he competed for the fourth year Scholarship and gained it. At his first inter- 
mediate Examination he was fourth in the order of merit. At the last Barristers and 
Attorneys’ Examinations, Messieurs James Muir and John F. Bain were the only can- 
didates from Queen’s. The latter stood fourth among 13 as Barrister and fifth as 
Attorney, passing without an oral Examination. The former was first among 25 
Attorneys, passing without an oral, and coming within a very few marks of the - 
maximum. At their intermediate Examinations Mr. Muir was first and Mr. Bain 
third of 23 Candidates. To pass without an oral Examination it is necessary to obtain 
three-fourths of the maximum. Leaving these facts to speak for themselves, the Trus- 
tees deem it proper to observe that, with the efficient staff of Professors, the best 
accommodation, and the varied appliances of which the College is possessed, much more 
work can be done, without any increase of expense, than is at present performed. It 
is greatly to be desired that the young Men of the Country, more especially of the 
Presbyterian Church, would come forward in large numbers to take advantage of the 
benefits which are placed within their reach. All the Trustees can do, apart from the 
exercise of their influence as individuals, is to make known the position and capabilities 
of the Institution. The Members of the Corporation have much in their power, and 
their assistance is earnestly solicited. 


The attendance at College and the Institutions in affiliation, during the past Ses- 
sion, was as follows:—in Arts and Theology 29, of whom 15 have the Ministry in view; 
in Medicine, (Royal College of. Physicians and Surgeons), 35; in the Grammar School, 
81; in the Ladies’ Classes, 23; making a total of 168 Persons receiving instruction in 
connection with the University. While the Trustees have pleasure in reporting that 
those who are preparing for the Ministry are all diligent and promising Students, 
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they cannot but renew the regrets expressed on former occasions at the number being 
so far short of the Church’s wants. The hope of the increase is reviving, but it 
becomes the Members of Synod to consider seriously the existing disappropriation 
between the supply and demand. 

The Classes for Ladies were superintended by three of the Professors, and the 
subjects taught were English Literature, Logic, Mental Philosophy, and Chemistry. 
Encouraging results attended the arrangement. 


The course of weekly Evening Lectures on Literary and Scientific subjects, 1¢- 
ferred to in last Report, was followed, during the past Session, by a more exteaded 
Course. The assemblies which almost always filled the Convocation Hall afforded a 
gratifying proof of appreciation on the part of the Public. The proceeds derived 
from the sale of Tickets were devoted to a somewhat expensive undertaking,—the 
introduction of Gas into the Convocation Hall. It has been a pleasing duty to the 
Trustees to express their gratitude to their Professors for their liberality and the 
very valuable improvement effected by means of it. 


Since the last Report, two liberal benefactions have been received for the benefit 
of Students for the Ministry, the one, $500 from Mrs. Glass, of Sarnia, to form the 
foundation of a Scholarship in memory of her deceased Husband, Mr. Henry Glass; 
the other, $400 from a Gentleman in New Brunswick, with this interesting stipulation 
on the part of the Donor, that Candidates may belong to any Presbyterian Church in 
the Dominion. 


To all friends who in any way forwarded the Endowment Scheme, or made dona- 
tions to the Museum, Library, Scholarship and Prize Funds, during the past year, 
the Trustees take this opportunity of offering their grateful acknowledgment. 


Kineston, 27th April, 1871. Joun Hamitron, Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF ORDINARY REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE AT KINGSTON, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING ON THE 10TH oF APRIL, 1871. 


Revenue. 
$ cts. 
Grant from Colonial Committee of the Church of Scotland. 1,460 00 
From ‘the ‘Temporalities Board: ....s2..s<.5ce0ckss0ctn aed var exnees ee 2,000 00 
Dividend ion Banks Stock-o. i nui sacs: coves eta he dea 2,080 00 
Interest on Mortgages, Government Securities, Debentures 
and® Bank: Depossts. slo, rsa aoe sean ees oe ea eae 2 3,837 55 
Weos=-Olaad .and. Graduation 0. (oie .see ce esneenc pene ae et eae 156 00 
Rent.of tha: Class “Roam: <5. \,.3.20teet a ee ae ee coe 30 00 
Contribution from the College Senate towards the expenses 
of therentoval. of the -Labrary secs es tthon ondas ens 08s act chee 50 00 
Kingston Observatory,—Balance ......... ceccccssscescscoecesesees 413 30 
Subscriptions— 
Togs Cee kk se Sas es ee i cee ce $680 00 
Tin’ Been tl eer fx ore oc, ae eee ee te ae an oes a 100 00 
Interest on Subscriptions to the Endowment 
LE 2s RR NERD ct) TU gale ORE eet eens - P72 159 00 
. 949 00 
$10,975 85 
Balance (Defietenay): cssvssccespscce coxcncaen ee ten tcdetaha rua enbeeepeade 1,522 95 


$12,498 80 
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Expenditure. $ cts. 
SS aC area eee Mee a eng oae ra feds avs cicat cash paid 11,250 00 
drisurance, hepairarOrstie (Ol l6ae 5207 mcs fea ewe ese cd coed 1,248 80 
Kineston, 21st April, 1871. $12,498 80 


W. Irevanp, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Certified as correct, as per separate Report. JOHN CREIGHTON, Seely fc 
JOHN KERR, 


Kineston, 21st April, 1871. 7 


Bauancr SHEET, SHOWING THE ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF QUEEN’s CoLLEGE; at KINGSTON, 
ON THE 10TH oF APRIL, 1971. 


Debtor. $ cts. 
ENO yeilee CALA CUCL ME CONUMOL Mode CNG rgcte tae ees he Stace etalon 3,107 37 
Chiesa AT Darth caret cece eae nk tore we eet cass ayte cs abs cies 3,633 92 
PAD rary — Pex Pond huUT eC. ,O Mu, UNG T Ate se, eae ees ees fice oe ck be 3,399 68 
MROCMIGUL OF A COCO ca Seater dec e oa se eo ee ote ick 1bY AS GES 
Bolle gem ELOMinis ene er ee a Sie Ne ene ekg ea La 41,740 61 
DEH Od. eS Poh ure aim ayes VA aN So Ree tg yt rel a eI i ane VO a ee ie : 26,700 00 
-fessieurs Campbell, Mowat and Macdonnell .................. 450 00 
Young Men’s Christian Association of St. Andrew’s Church 54 00 
Preohoid ~ Building. Sociétys. Lorentows. «5. cose thon eceaeee. 2,798 30 
ATS At ITO LOC tigre sated cae Pitas ah ads pein eee ees 12,900 00 
miontrealeb ublic” Property ~Stock....-c sch 21.28 dev. Sess ee fea oo 10,010 00 
RO nCINUUI OSG ee tses tes cd seer teak Se Oe raster aa (SMe crt 18,500 00 
TEU LSS ghavecer Figg 9 0) 0s aan piace aaa a aya Re I A ds PREIS eee PE ee 600 00 
Bord isd Ws Gal a Keae) oo) Ce once pire eg VaR Mie. uc Aer mea Ra ee hey eel 133 00 
"TEERTCGISS “pe Uta oR Fer ts ar Rane EP, Ra ac A RRR Dh RN gC AA NIL) CE Aa 60uU 00 
Dlorecacoaren Meal, WStalonssiessuetes es sh toisass teerorena coun oak 15,826 55 


Toronto Scholarship Stock, three shares M.B. Stock $300 00 
Kingston Scholarship Stock, three shares M.B. 


PLOCK Mee eet rc hae a cartes ash Moots, aa ee REE 300 00 
—___—— 600 00 
Merchants’ Bank Endowment Fund Account ............... 12,034 49 
$154,517 O1 
Credit. $ cts. 
Endowment of the Néw Chair in. Theology ..................... 1163) 22 
Darron NIG Ce DOMMES ets ae ee hee toto cee 2,000 00 
Henry Glass Memorial Scholarship Endowment ............... 500 00 
Thewhererends Alexander® Lew ise .:c3... 0s sc bas towe ov csdwen les 432 00 
EMdae ore OVOSb MON turn nts desis oer Gee ee 2,496 96 
Dursaryp MncmeMent crm. nies rinks phos ee de ait SRD 2,309 75 
Students in Arts for Ministry (Class Fees) .................5- 180 00 
Heiteh Menioricialnynds te ees eee ot tech a eee 2,462 03 
Scholarships pment tee ee. ects ahve bic pee nae cree 1,451 65 
Water: Works» Corapanyr iar ee kets rere ee es aye 50 00 
Hudowmeont.” Fundy Accoumte +. .cnslensecar ot eee a one 12,777 45 
PEON ead. Oss ACCOUN bred. terete 6. ead AON co ees 68,693 95 


$154,517 01 
Kineston, 21st April, 1871. 
W. Irevann, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Certified as correct, as per separate Report, JoHNn CREIGHTON, 
. \ Auditors. 
JOHN KERR, 
Kineston, 21st April, 1871. 
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Report OF THE GENERAL COMMITTEE ON THE ENDOWMENT OF QUEEN’s COLLEGE. 


In the course of last Summer a number of Charges were visited, in Upper and 
Lower Canada. In their intercourse with the Members and adherents of these Con- 
gregations the Deputation kept steadily in view the main object of their Mission, 
without losing sight of those other important purposes to which reference was made 
in former Reports, and experienced, (your Committee rejoice to say), a renewal of that 
hearty welcome and earnest co-operation which, from the first, have been so serviceable 
in lightening the labours connected with the prosecution of the Endowment Scheme, and 
in rendering these labours successful. Taking into account such circumstances as are 
entitled to consideration, the various Charges visited have done their part. In the 
case of most of them the liberality exercised exceeded expectations. The aggregate 
of the subscriptions obtained in them is $7,052.04. 

By way of reviewing the progress of this Endowment Scheme since its commence- 
ment in January, 1869, the following Statistics are submitted. Seventy-three Charges 
have been visited. At the dates, in the order of succession, of the Reports to the 
Synod, of which the present one is the third, the total amounts subscribed were various. 
Those collected were $25,000, $61,341, and $83,495.40, the number of Scholarships paid, 
20, 38, 45. The number of nominations was 46, 122, 190, representing respectively 
$4,600, $12,200 and $19,000, the value of each nomination being $100. The sum of 
the collection, namely, $82,495.40 includes $4,296.85, contributed to revenue, and there- 
fore spent, and $714.68 disbursed on account of expenses incurred in conducting the 
Scheme, leaving $77,483.87 at the credit of permanent Endowment. Of this capital 
$70,197.60 has been placed in First Class Securities, which yield $4,717.79 per annum 
for the use of the College, being within a very small fraction of an average rate of seven 
per cent. 

The decrease of Income caused by the suspension of the Commercial Bank, and 
the stoppage of the Government Grant, for which it is the first and principal object 
of the Scheme to provide was $6,280 per annum. To this should be added $259, the 
annual rent received from the Medical College until last year, and say $500 for Class 
Fees, this portion of the Revenue having ceased, in consequence of the granting of the 
nomination privileges in connection with subscriptions to Endowment, making a total 
decrease of $7,030. To the Income from investment now reported, and to the Capital 
an addition is, therefore, required, in order to meet the whole deficiency, without 
making any provision for certain improvements, dependent upon enlarged pecuniary 
resources, which it is very desirable to make as soon as possible. It is necessary to 
remark that the work of simply restoring the Revenue to the position in which it was 
prior to the suspension of the Commercial Bank will be unavoidably delayed by the 
annual shortcomings of the past three years. The total deficiency for that period 
amounts to $7,807.90. This is included in the sum therein reported as having been 
collected for permanent Capital, and must, therefore, be regarded as a loan from 
Capital, to be gradually repaid after Income and Expenditure have been equalized. 
Another cause of delay lies in the fact that of the $107,000 reported as having been 
subscribed, it is believed that, owing to the death of Subscribers and other reasons 
about $3,000 cannot be collected. Notwithstanding these causes of delay in the com- 
pletion of the Endowment Scheme, your Committee believe that there is abundant 
reason why the Synod should indulge in sentiments of gratitude and confidence. 
Immediately after this Meeting of Synod the Deputation from the College will proceed 
with the work intrusted to them, full of hope that the Congregations to be visited 
during the present Summer will respond as cheerfully and liberally to their appeal as 
those which have been already canvassed. 

Before the preparation of this Report was completed, your Committee had the 
extreme gratification of learning that the College Treasurer had received a donation 
of £200 Sterling, ($981.08), from the Colonial Committee of the Church of Scotland, 
with the special sanction of the General Assembly, to this appropriation from their 
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Funds, and to its application to the current expenses of the College. The value of this 
seasonable contribution may be appreciated when it is stated that the effect of it will 
be to prevent the recurrence of a deficiency in the Revenue of the College. 


Toronto, 8th June, 1871. W. Snoperass, Convener. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ScHOLARSHIP AND Bursary ScHEME. 


Your Committee regret to state, that, as appears from the accompanying Report of 
the Treasurer, the financial condition of this two-fold Scheme during the past year has 
been by no means such as it ought to be, or even as it has been in former years. In 
1867, the number of Congregations contributing was 32, and the amount contributed 
was $343.95. In 1868, the number of contributing Congregations was 34, and the 
receipts $410.51. In 1869 $441.10 were received from 30, and in 1870 $444.34 were 
received from 31 Congregations. Up to the period of the last Report, therefore, while 
the number of Congregations contributing during the four preceding years had remained 
nearly the same, the Annual Receipts exhibited a small but gradual increase. During 
last year, however, only 26 Congregations have made the collection, and the amount 
received has only been $252.39. The consequence has been an excess of Expenditure 
over Revenue of $164.11. 

It is deeply to be regretted that this should be the case. The reasons for the 
hberal support of the Scheme, which have been fully stated in former Reports, still 
exist, and, if possible, in still greater force. The importance of the object for which 
it was instituted, and which it seeks, as far as the Funds placed at its disposal will 
allow, to promote, namely, the encouragement and aid of those who desire to study for 
the Ministry, and are likely to be faithful and useful labourers in the work of the 
Lord, can scarcely be overestimated. No less than nine removals of Ministers from 
the Roll of the Synod have taken place by death and otherwise, since its last Meeting. 
How are their places even, and the places of others in coming years, to be supplied ? 
And how are the extension of the Church, and the spiritual wants of an ever growing 
population in preaching Stations, and the remoter parts of the Dominion, to be pro- 
vided for? It is impossible, if we have scarcely a third part of the number of Proba- 
tioners required from year to year, to fill our vacancies. If even the present number 
of our Ministers is to be maintained, if it is, as it ought to be, to be annually increased, 
Presbyteries and Congregations ought to consider it one of their first duties to look out 
for suitable Students for the Ministry, and lend them a helping hand, when necessary, 
as in most cases it will be, particularly in the beginning of their studies. 


The temporal provision for the support of a Minister and his Family is in general 
small, and moreover, before he can be settled, eight years must lapse, during which 
his expenses at College, and for preparatory training, at an annual average of $140, 
amount to at least $1,120. It is different with Students in Law and Medicine. In 
the one case five years, and in the other four years only of preparatory study are 
required, while their Parents are of a more wealthy, although not of a more worthy 
class, than those whose Sons are found willing to devote themselves to the work of the 
Ministry. During the long period of training for the Pastoral Office, and especially 
in its early portions, the Student can do very little for his own maintenance, while, if 
he were employed regularly on the Farm, or in the Store, for which the Education of 
the Grammar School might suffice, he would, from the first, be more, or less, able to 
maintain himself, instead of needing continued support. Hence it is that, not to 
speak of those of less means, Farmers, even in ordinary circumstances are for the most 
part, however willing, not able to pay annually $140 for a series of years for the 
education of their Sons for the Ministry. Young men of piety and talent, who give 
promise of future usefulness, must, therefore, be sought out and taken by the hand 
by the Church, as they are by the Canada Presbyterian Church. More liberal con- 
tributions must be made to the Scholarship and Bursary Scheme, in ordet that there 
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may be a Fund to which Presbyteries and Congregations can at once point them as ready 
to provide what is needed to supplement what their Parents can afford. Without this, 
the number of our Ministers must continually decrease instead of increasing. So 
necessary are such means for the support and encouragement of Students for the 
Ministry found to be in the Canada Presbyterian Church, that in Knox’s College nine 
Scholarships are announced for the ensuing year for the best Examinations and Essays 
in Theology, besides eight others for Undergraduates in Arts, and, in the Theological 
College in Montreal, there are no less than sixteen Scholarships, besides the liberal 
Exhibitions open to the competition of Students in Arts in McGill University, to which 
it is affiliated. Again, in the Presbyterian Church of the United States, any Student 
with proper credentials has no difficulty in obtaining $150 a year from the Board of 
Education for his support at Princeton, or any of the other Theological Colleges con- 
nected with the Church, besides the privilege of board and lodging in the College 
Buildings at a very moderate rate. 

What then do both the reason of the case, and the experience of our own and other 
Churches, show us to be the urgent duty of all our Congregations and Members in this 
matter? Jividently that every means to be taken to seek out suitable young men who 
may be willing to dedicate themselves to the work of the Ministry, and, as there sre 
comparatively few who do not need some assistance, that due provision be made for 
that assistance being given to those who shall, after examination, be approved of by 
the Presbytery and College Senate. Increased collections from every Congregation, 
sccording to its means, are necessary, so that the Scholarships awarded shall be of such 
an amount as not to leave as they now do, even at their highest value, from $60 to $80 
a year to be defrayed by the relatives of the Students, not unfrequently a burden heavier 
than, with the other claims on them, they can bear. A collection of $8 on an average 
from each of 100 Congregations would enable your Committee to award eight Scholar- 
ships of $100, and we cannot safely aim at less. In order, however, that this may be 
effected, there must be a united effort. Every Congregation would require to give 
something, however small the amount, if it were only five dollars, and your Committee 
would respectfully suggest, that, in view of the great importance of the object of the 
Scheme to the interests and prosperity of the whole Church, Presbyteries be enjoined 
to see that each of the Ministers within their bounds shall duly make the collection 
appointed on its behalf, and remit the amount to the Treasurer, so that the Scholar- 
ships which may be awarded after the Examinations at the commencement of the 
ensuing College Session may be provided for. 

Your Committee further trust that the Synod will again recommend this important 
Scheme to the sympathy and support of the Church, and will renew its recommendation 
that, on the day appointed for the collection, Prayer be offered up for our Colleges in 
all its Congregations, and the attention of their Members be directed to the claims of 
the Gospel Ministry upon young Men of piety and talent. 


Toronto, 7th June, 1871. James Wriii1AmMson, Convener. 


THE UNION OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES AND ITS EFFECT ON THE 
COLLEGES CONNECTED THEREWITH. 


In the course of his Address at the opening of the Session of Queen’s 
University, in 1871, Principal Snodgrass spoke as follows in regard to the 
proposed Union of the Presbyterian Churches and its relation t their 
Colleges. He said :— 

At the second Conference of Committees of the Supreme Courts of the Presbyterian 
Churches, negotiating for Union, held at Montreal, the matter of the Collegiate Institu- 
tions formed a prominent subject of discussion and arrangement, and there was passed 
a Resolution, founded upon the deliverances of the General Assembly of the Canada 
Presbyterian Church, and of the Synod of the Church in connection with the Church 
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of Scotland, providing generally that the Institutions of the negotiating Churches 
should stand to the proposed United Church in relations like to those which they have 
hitherto held to the several Churches with which they are connected. Upon a motion 
for reconsideration, the subject was again taken up, and occupied the attention of the 
Conference. Proposals were submitted, which, after consideration and amendment, 
came to be of this effect: —That Queen’s University at Kingston, bear the same relation 
to the United Church as it now stands in to the Church with which it is connected, 
and should have affiliated to it, for the conferring of Degrees in Divinity, and for the 
preparatory training of Students for the Ministry, the two Theological Colleges at 
present situated in Halifax and Toronto, and also the Theological College at Montreal, 
with the Theological Departments of Queen’s and Morrin Colleges united to it; that 
Tutorial work in relation to Literary and Scientific Studies should not be carried on in 
connection with the Theological Institutions of the United Church, but that provision 
should be made by the United Church for this kind of work in connection with Queen’s 
College, Kingston, and Morrin College, Quebec, and it was recommended that, inasmuch 
as the Canada Presbyterian Church has resolved to endow their Theological Colleges at 
Toronto and Montreal, the Church in connection with the Church of Scotland shall fully 
endow the Arts Faculty in Queen’s College. It was further proposed that the present 
Principal of Morrin College should be invited to become the Principal of the Theological 
College at Montreal, and that failing to obtain a Professor from Queen’s College, the 
Church in connection with the Church of Scotland shall nominate a Theological Pro- 
fessor for that College. The formation of opinions with respect to this scheme will 
depend very much upon the particular point of view from which it is regarded, upon 
the bearing which it is seen to have on the various interests affected by it, and upon 
the extent to which permanency and utility are associated with the scheme considered 
as a whole and with the several parts of which it consists. The final acceptance or 
rejection of it rests with the authorities of the several Colleges referred to, and with 
the Supreme Court of the Churches with which they are connected. It is expected that 
the decisions of these bodies shall shortly be arrived at aud made known. I have deemed 
it my duty to take the earliest public opportunity to make this statement. And, in 
concluding, I think it right to say that I have declined to commit myself to it until I 
am satisfied of the practicability of carrying out the recommendation which has been 
made by obtaining a much larger Endowment and fuller equipment of this Institution 
than it has at present, and also of its noninterference with the hanourable fulfilment 
of pledges given and responsibilities resumed in connection with the scheme for Endow- 
ment which was begun in January, 1869, and which has been attended with such gratify- 
ing success. 


PRESBYTERIAN UNION AND THE COLLEGE QUESTION, BY ALUMNUS OF 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE. 


As the exact nature of the relation between the Church and College has been 
apparently misconceived, let us distinctly ascertain what this relation is. 

The Queen’s University and College is governed by a Board of twenty-seven 
Trustees. These gentlemen appoint the Professors and control the Institution. The 
Board is composed of the Prinicpal, eleven other Clergymen and fifteen laymen. The 
Clerical element is elected directly by the Synod. The Lay Members are chosen in the 
following maner:—Each Congregation in the Church has the privilege of nominating 
triennially out of its own Membership, or the Membership of the Church generally, a 
representative, to be one of a list out of whom are chosen the requisite number. If 
any Congregation fails to elect a Representative, the list from which the Lay Trustees 
are selected is so much curtailed. Sometimes it happens that the same Person is 
nominated by two, or more, Congregations. Through this machinery a Board is formed, 
partly through the Synod and chiefly through the Congregations, composed of Persons 
in whose character, judgment and orthodoxy the whole Church has confidence, and who, 
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(it is assured), will, on the whole, rightly discharge the trust reposed in them. That 
during the last thirty years they have discharged their trust in a highly conscientious 
way, none can gainsay. Denominational the Institution may have been, sectarian it has 
not been. More than one-half’ of the Students, who have attended its Classes, were 
connected with other Denominations; yet, while assiduous care over their moral and 
religious welfare has been evinced, not a single charge has ever been even insinuated 
that it was used as an engine for proselytizing purposes. Such is the extent of the 
connection between the College and the Church. Even if it were only a Theological 
Hall, a Board of Trustees, or Governors, would be required, elected in some way as the 
above. Its functions would be different only in this respect, that, instead of having 
the appointment of seven, or eight, Professors, this patronage would be exercised in the 
case of only two, or three. 

We can see many strong reasons wherefore it would be advantageous to the United 
Church to have associated with it the University of Queen’s College as it is; no weighty 
reason why the Church should not desire to have it, applying as it does to be received 
not in pauperis forma, but possessed of a valuable endowment. 


This important question cannot be rightly understood unless he draws sharply and 
clearly the distinction between a University and a College. 

What is a University? 

A University is simply a Board technically termed a Senate. This Board prescribes 
a Curriculum, lays down a Programme of Studies, fixes upon a standard to be reached 
by successful Candidates for academic distinction, and appoints Examiners. It exists 
not for instruction, (that is the work of a College), but examination; not for imparting 
an educational training, or communicating information on Literary, or Scientific 
subjects, but for testing the results of this training. The Examiners, whom it appoints 
examine such Students as may be sent up by the College, or Colleges, affiliated to it ; 
and to such Candidates as have reached the prescribed standard, and have thus been 
found qualified, the University awards a Certificate of Qualificationfi, in the form of a 
Degree. 

A University may have affiliated to it one College, or several Colleges. These may 
exist in one locality, or in places widely remote. The University of Oxford has twenty 
affliated Colleges, all within the Town of Oxford. The University of London has 
affiliated Colleges scattered throughout England, and some of the Colonies. While the 
University of Edinburgh, (prescribed in the Royal Charter of Queen’s as its model), 
has only one College. Practically the last named form exists in Ontario. The Univer- 
sity of Toronto has University College; Victoria University has Victoria College; Queen’s 
University has Queen’s College. 


The writer is an advocate for more than one University in the Province. 


Who will say that England has not been the better of possessing Cambridge, as 
well as Oxford? And they were founded centuries ago, when the population was sparse. 
Look at Germany, where higher learning flourishes more vigorously than in any other 
Country. She has many Universities, and we have yet to learn that injurious results 
have accrued from the multiplicity and variety of them,—that any agitation has ever 
been set on foot for the concentration of them. Would’ any one venture to propose 
to destroy the University of Edinburgh, or Glasgow, or Aberdeen, or St. Andrew’s, and 
these were all in full vigour when the population of Scotland was not larger than that 
of Ontario in the present day. To propose such a thing would be deemed a retrograde 
step. 

We believe that the educational interests of the Country can best be advanced by 
having a variety of Collegiate Institutions, each characterized by some distinctive 
feature. Thus Oxford is regarded as the special home, as the chief patron of the 
Classics and Philosophy; Cambridge of Mathematics; London of the Natural Sciences. 
Life and uniformity are very far from being synomymous. 
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Hear Professor Seeley, the accomplished Professor of Latin, in University College, 
London, one of the foremost Educationists of the day, (vide his Essays on a Liberal 
Education) :—‘‘Education in fact in England is what the Universities choose to make 
it.’ This seems to me too great a power to be possessed by two corporations, however 
venerable and illustrious, especially since we know them to have grown up under very 
peculiar circumstances, and to be fortified by Endowments against modern influences, 
good or bad. I wish we had several more Universities; I mean teaching, as well as 
examining Universities. I hope that the scheme, which was announced some time 
ago, of creating a University for Manchester will not be allowed to sleep. I should like 
to sea similar schemes started in three, or four, more centres of population and industry. 
Is there anything more undeniable than that our material progress has outrun our 
intellectual,_that we want more cultivation, more of the higher Education, more 


ideas ?”’ 


III. THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, REPRESENTING TRINITY COLLEGE. 
PRocEEDINGS OF THE CounciL or Trinity Coriscs, 1871. 


February 9th, 1871. A Resolution was passed at the last Meeting of the Corpara- 
tion, to confer with certain other Gentlemen, respecting the establishment of a School 
of Medicine in connection with Trinity College; and a Resolution was moved by the 
Chancellor, seconded by Professor Ambery, That it is deemed expedient that the Statutes 
be amended so as to allow of the exercise of a dispensing power as to the exaction of 
Tests from Students in Arts, Law and Medicine, prior to graduation. And that the 
said Statutes be amended also, so as to allow of the exercise of the said dispensing 
power as to said Tests respecting Professors, in Arts, Law and Medicine on their 
appointments. 

February 15th, 1871. The Bishop of Toronto put in a Letter from Professor Bovell, 
dated the llth September, 1870, resigning his Professorship. 

Resolved, That notice be given at the Meeting to be called for the second Wednesday 
in March next for the Meeting of the Corporation in May next, that the Committee 
on Statutes will submit a Statute to amend the Statute respecting ‘‘Tests’’ for the 
Students and Professors in Arts, Law and Medicine. 

March 8th, 1871. Resolved, That referring to the Resolution passed at the Meet- 
ings of the 9th and 15th of February last; be it,— 

Resolved, That the same be read as not applying to Professors in Arts and Law, 
the reference to them being made part of said Resolution, by inadvertence, and contrary 
to the intentions of the Corporation. 

Resolved, That Doctors Hodder, Beaumont, Bethune, and Hallowell be appointed 
to certain named Professorships in the Medical School of Trinity College. And that 
Doctor Geikie and Doctor Fulton be appointed Examiners in the School of Medicine, 
with a view to their appointment to Professorships. 

Resolved, That all Students be required to return to College, after the several 
Vacations, on the day prescribed by the Provost and Professors, under penalty of the 
loss of the Term. And that the Fees for the Term be paid to the Bursar at the College 
on a day, of which notice shall be given. 

May 10th, 1871. The Bishop of Toronto named Doctor Hodder as Member of the 
Corporation, and Doctor Hodder, having subscribed the necessary declarations, took 
his seat. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Corporation of Trinity College are hereby given 
to the Mayor and Corporation of the City of Toronto for a handsomely bound copy of 
the By-laws of the City of Toronto, and for a record of the Members of the Municipal 
Council and Civil Officials of the City of Toronto; and that the Bursar be instructed 
to communicate this resolution to the Mayor. 
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Resolved, That the Provost and Professor Ambery be instructed to draw up a 
Testimonial for Mr. Gilbert, on his resigning the post of Art Lecturer; and that Mr. 
Hock be appointed to the same, and on the same conditions. 


The Land and Finance Committee made a Report, containing several financial 
recommendations, as follows :— 


The Committee beg to submit the Bursar’s Annual Statement to the first of Jan- 
uary last, with an Estimate of the Receipts and Expenditure for 1871, and supplemen- 
tary Statements. Also the Books, showing the Capital Account and Receipts and Ex- 
penditure Account. The Committee beg also to submit the Audit of the Bursar’s 
Accounts for the year ending on the Ist of April, 1871. 

With the view of increasing the Capital, the Committee recommend the sale of 
certain Debentures, and that the proceeds be invested in the purchase of First Class 
Township Debentures, amounting in all to $51,300.00. 


Resolved, That the Report be adopted. 


Resolved, That the Statutes of the University and of the College be amended as 
follows :— 


Chapter III. Heading, Degrees in Arts. ‘‘Bachelor of Arts’’, add to paragraph 
five, the words; “The Chancellor, or Vice Chancellor, are, however, empowered to dis- 
pense with the making and signing of the above Declaration, when such dispensation 
is sought for, on the ground that the Candidate is not a Member of the United Church 
of England and Ireland.’’ 

‘Master of Arts’? add to paragraph four the words;‘‘except in cases provided for 
in the instance of Candidates for the Degree of Bachélor of Arts’’. 

Proceedings in Medicine; and to paragraph nine the words; ‘‘except in the cases 
provided for in the instance of Candidates for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts’’. 

Statutes of Trinity College Chapter II Section five and the words, ‘‘except the 
Corporation shall see good cause, in respect to any Professor, or Professors, of the 
Faculties of Medicine, to dispense with the above mentioned qualifications and sub- 


scriptions’’. 

Resolved, That Doctor Geikie be appointed Professor of the Principles and Practice 
of Medicine, and Doctor Fulton Professor of Physiology and the Institutes of Medicine 
in the Medical School of Trinity College. 

Resolved, That Doctor Bovell’s resignation of his Professorship of Natural Theology 
be hereby accepted, and, in doing so, the Corporation wish to express their grateful 
recognition of the continued interest shown by Doctor Bovell in the welfare of the 
College from its foundation. 

Resolved, That a guarantee of £300 per annum be granted to the Medical School 
for a period of three years from the present time. 

Resolved, That the following Members of the Council be a Committee to arrange 
for the erection of a Building for the Medical School on the Lot owned by this Corpor- 
ation near the General Hospital, at an expense not in any case to exceed $5,000, to be 
provided for by the sale of Municipal Debentures held by this Corporation, as may be 
recommended by the Finance Committee. Interest at the rate of 8% per annum on 
the whole sum expended, together with insurance on the Building, to form a portion 
of the guarantee of £300 voted by this Council to the Medical School. Provided, that, 
if the Committee deem it more expedient to erect the Building by mortgaging the said 
Lot to a Building Society, they are hereby authorized to do so. The Committee, 
videlicet: —Doctor Hodder, Mr. G. W. Allan, Mr. Lewis Moffatt, Mr. S. B. Harman, 
and Mr. W. Ince. 


In view of the important change made in the Statutes of Trinity College, whereby 
the Chancellor and the Vice Chancellor are invested with the power of dispensing, under 
certain conditions, with the declaration of membership in the Church of England, in 
the case of Candidates for Degrees in Arts, Law and Medicine; and whereby, also, the 
qualification of Membership in the Church of England may be dispensed with by the 
Corporation, at their descretion, in respect of Professors belonging to the Faculty of 
Medicine; the Corporation hold it their duty to declare that the change above mentioned 
has been made in the interests of the Church of England, and for the purpose of increas- 
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ing the influence of the College, as a Church of England Institution, and that they will 
not consent to make it the basis of, or the pretext for, further changes, which may, in 
any degree, affect the character of the College, as defined in its Royal Charter; or 
frustrate the intention of its original promoters and benefactors, whether such changes 
would touch the studies or the discipline of the College. 


Therefore, the Corporation hereby declare their resolution not to make any changes 
in the religious teaching of the College for the purpose of accommodating that teaching 
to the opinions of those who are not Members of the Church of England; but still to 
provide that all Students in Arts be lectured on the Catechism and the Articles of the 
Church of England, and examined in these subjects, either in the previous, or the final 
Examination for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


The Corporation also declare that it is their purpose to maintain the existing dis- 
cipline of the College, by acquiring attendance at the College Chapel, Morning and 
Evening, both on Sundays and on the other days of the week, from Students resident in 
the College, (subject only to such relaxations of the rule, as have hitherto been allowed 
vy the College Regulations); and of Students non-resident attendance at Chapel on 
Sundays, and on the Mornings of Saint Days, and on all days on which they attend 
Lectures in the College; except such non-resident Students as shall be living with 
their Parents, or Guardians, or in some private Family, with the consent of their 
Parents, or Guardians, and permission shall have been granted by the Corporation that 
they may attend Divine Service on Sundays, with their own Families, or with the 
Persons with whom they live. 


The Corporation further declare that, regarding it as being of great moment to the 
College, as a Church of England Institution, that its Professors should be Members of 
the Church of England, it is their purpose and desire that in the appointment of 
Medical Professors the preference should always be given ceteris paribus to Members 
of the Church of England. 


November 15th, 1871. The Bursar laid on the Table the ‘‘Capital’’ and the ‘‘Gen- 
eral’? Account Books,—and also the half-yearly Financial Statement up to the Ist of 
July last. 


Resolved, That the Salary of the Steward be increased to $400 a year from the 
commencement of his second year of service. 


Resolved, That this Council recognize the equitable claim of Sir J. L. Robinson to 
have a mistake corrected, as to the transfer of Lots Numbers 16 and 17 on the Garrison 
Common, and that the College Seal be affixed to such legal Instruments as may be 
requisite to carry this Resolution into effect, under the orders of the Land Committee. 


Resolved, That this Corporation unanimously recommend that the Honorary Degree 
of D.C.L. be conferred on the Right Reverend the Bishop of Huron; and on the Ven- 
erable the Archdeacon of Assiniboia. 


Report of the Committee of the Corporation of Trinity College appointed to arrange 
for the erection of the Building for the use of the Medical School. 


On assuming their duties, your Committee found that Plans and Specifications of 
the proposed Building had already been prepared by the Architects, Messieurs Smith 
and Gunwall, and approved by the Medical Board. They were thus enabled to proceed 
immediately to advertise for Tenders for the work; from those the lowest was selected, 
which, adding his Architect fees, amounted to $5,235.00. 


Provided the Corporation adopts the recommendations of the Committee, the expen- 
diture will be as follows: 


Criminal, COntract, iG wee mca nee fern aes a, eo eke fey dese aneet o $4,985 00 
xtra valiowance -£0- two. COnCraccOrs as... esse yg ume can 76 sees 250 00 
PETAR OCER wi H OCS iene eet es eer, Leite yee 2 tlie Sota Soe, 250 00 
Pinstaricote ATES te ee eat ae ce ed eae wnsia uae cae 30 00 
ETE ELD shes. 8 ree rte PN sin Or ny oes Line Lr Pe py Ae One re ee 38 00 

$5,553 00 
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or $553 in excess of the Grant for the purpose. To meet this, and some other small 
items of necessary expenditure, such as heating apparatus, etcetera, your Committee 
recommend that an additional sum of $1,000 should be placed at their disposal. 

Resolved, That the Report of the Medical School Committee be adopted; and, to 
enable them to carry out the recommendations mentioned therein, the sum of $1,000, 
in addition to the previous grant of $5,000 be placed at their disposal, interest at the 
rate of 8% per annum on the Grant given by the Corporation in aid of the Medical 
School. 

The Medical Faculty of Trinity College respectfully desire to request the Council 
to direct a Communication to be sent at the earliest possible date to the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, and the Royal College of Physicians of London, and the Royal 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, informing these Bodies of the re-establishment of the 
Medical Faculty, and asking that the School be regularly recognized, and that an 
announcement of the School and University Calendar to be sent at the same time to 
each of these Bodies. 

December 13th, 1871. With respect to the Assessment Act, the Provost read a 
Memorial to the Legislature of Ontario on the subject of exempting the College and 
Grounds from taxation, when it was,— 

Resolved, That the Memorial prepared for presentation to the Legislative Assembly 
be adopted; subject to the modification of the two last paragraphs, as the reference to 
the practice in the United States is found to be correct, or otherwise,—That the Bursar 
be instructed to have it engrossed and the College Seal affixed to it; and that Mr. 
Cumberland be requested to take charge of it. 

The Committee appointed at the last Meeting to consider the papers handed in by 
the Medical Faculty, made a Report, when it was,— 

Resolved, That the Report of the Committee, to whom the Memorial of the Medical 
Faculty, presented at the last Meeting, was referred, was adopted. That Doctor 
Hodder and the Provost be a Committee to prepare a Communication to the Trustees 
of the Toronto Hospital, to which the Seal of the Corporation shall be attached. That 
the Bursar be instructed to forward a Communication, in the form furnished by the 
Medical Faculty, to the several Bodies in Great Britain mentioned by the Faculty, 
signed by the Bishop on behalf of the Corporation. 


IV. THE (FREE) PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF CANADA, REPRESENTING 
KNOX COLLEGE. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SyNOD OF THH (Free) PrespyTERIAN CHuRCH or Canapa, 1871. 


June 8th, 1871. The Assembly called for the Report of the Board of Management 
of Knox College. The Report was handed in and read by the Reverend Doctor Topp, 
Chairman of the Board. Doctor Topp read also the Report of the College Senate. The 
Report of the Board of Examiners was read by the Reverend J. M. King. 

There was handed in further, in connection with the foregoing Reports, the Report 
of the Committee on the Reverend Doctor Robert Burns Memorial Fund, which Report 
was read for the Convener, by the Reverend J. Laing. 

On motion, the Report of the Board of Management of Knox College was received, 
and it was agreed to refer the Reports, both of Montreal College and Knox College, to 
a Committee to prepare a deliverance for the adoption of the Assembly. 


June 9th, 1871. It was moved by the Reverend W. Cochrane, seconded by the 
Reverend J. W. Smith, of Grafton, and agreed to, That the Assembly do now proceed 
to the election of a Professor for Knox College. 

It was moved by the Reverend Doctor Waters, seconded by the Reverend W. T. 
McMullen, of Woodstock, That the Reverend David Inglis, of McNab Street Church, 
Hamilton, be appointed Professor of Systematic Theology in Knox College. 
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It was moved in amendment by the Reverend Andrew Wilson of Kingston, seconded 
by the Reverend John Ross, That the Reverend William Gregg, of Cooke Church, 
Toronto, be elected to fill the vacant chair of Theology in Knox College. 

After a long and earnest discussion, it was agreed that, before taking the vote, the 
Assembly should ask Divine Guidance at the Throne of grace. The Reverend John 
McTavish, at the request of the Moderator, led the Assembly in prayer. 

The Assembly then proceeded to take a vote, which, at the request of several 
Members, was done by calling the Roll. The Roll being gone through and votes marked, 
it was found that fifty-eight had voted for Mr. Inglis, and fifty for Mr. Gregg. 

The Yeas and Nays being taken on the motion carried, the election of Mr. Inglis 
was made unanimous. 

The Reverend David Inglis, of McNab Street Church, Hamilton, was then declared 
duly elected to the office of Professor of Systematic Theology in Knox College, Toronto. 

June 12th, 1871. The Reverend W. Cochrane, seconded by the Reverend Doctor 
Waters, submitted Resolutions for the adoption of the Assembly, in regard to the Report 
of the Committee appointed to confer with the Reverend Doctor David Inglis as to his 
acceptance of the Professorship in Knox College. The third of these Resolutions were in 
terms following:—‘‘That the Senate of Knox College be instructed to induct Mr. 
Inglis into the Professorship of Systematic Theology at the opening of the first Session 
of Knox College.”’ 

It was moved by the Reverend W. Cochrane, seconded by the Reverend Doctor 
Waters, that the Resolutions be adopted as a whole. 

It was moved in amendment by the Reverend Doctor A. Topp, seconded by the 
Reverend J. W. Smith, That the third Resolution be amended by substituting the 
‘‘Presbytery of Toronto’’ for the ‘‘Senate of Knox College,’’ in said Resolution. 

A vote being taken, the amendment of Doctor Topp was carried, and the Resolu- 
tion was amended accordingly. 

June 13th, 1871. The Assembly called for the Report of the Committee to whom 
was referred the Reports of the Boards of Knox College and of the Presbyterian College, 
Montreal, to frame a Deliverance. 

The Report was handed in and read by the Reverend W. McLaren, the Convener. 
On motion, the Report was received, and it was agreed to consider the several clauses 
thereof seriatim. 

1. In reference to Knox College. 

The first clause was read and adopted. 

The second clause was read, relating to a Lecturer on Apologetics. 

It was moved by the Reverend William Gregg, and seconded, That for the word 
‘*Apologetics,’’ the words ‘‘Homiletics and Church History”’ be inserted. 

Before taking a vote on Mr. Gregg’s motion, it was moved by the Reverend Doctor 
Topp, and agreed to, that the Report be sent back to the Committee to make such 
amendments as they may deem necessary. 

June 14th, 1871. It was moved by the Reverend W. McLaren, duly seconded and 
agreed to, That the Resolution, adopting the first Clause of the Deliverance then 
submitted, agreeing to appoint a Lecturer in Knox College, be re-considered. 

On a second Motion, duly seconded, the said Resolution was rescinded, and it was 
agreed that no Lecturer be appointed. 

The second, third and fourth Clauses of the Deliverance were read and adopted. 

It was moved by the Reverend J. M. King, seconded by the Reverend Doctor 
Macvicar, and agreed to, as follows:—That the recommendation, that a general effort 
be made to raise $250,000 as an Endowment for Knox College, Toronto, and for Montreal 
College, be adopted, and that the Assembly appoint a Committee to mature a plan, and 
carry the same into effect for bringing this matter before the whole Church. 
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June 15th, 1871. It was agreed,—-l. That there be no Lecturer appointed for this 
year, and that the hearing of Discourses by the Students, and the teaching of Church 
History be left to the Senate, to be by them arranged as they may see fit. 


2. That the Salaries of the Professors be two thousand dollars, ($2,000), each. 


3. That the Boarding House be continued, and that it be remitted to the Board 
of Management to make necessary arrangements, with instructions to give prompt 
attention to this matter. 


4. That the Assembly record its regret that the recommendation of last Assembly, 
as to the endowment of the Reverend Doctor Robert Burns’ Memorial Chair has been 
disregarded by certain Presbyteries, and that the effort has thus failed; but that the 
thanks of the Assembly be given to the Committee, and particularly to the Convener 
and Secretaries, for their valuable services and earnest, and so far successful, efforts 
to carry out the recommendation of the Assembly. 

In reference to both Colleges, it was agreed,— 

1. That the Boards of the two Colleges be a Joint Committee and be instructed to 
tuke steps towards amending the Charters of Knox College and Montreal College, so 
as to give the Senates of these Institutions the power of, unitedly, conferring Degrees 
in Divinity, under such Regulations as the Assembly may, from time to time, enact, 
and to report to the Assembly at Toronto, in November; the Chairman of the Board of 
Knox College to be the Convener of this Committee. 


2. That the Sabbath immediately preceding the opening of the Colleges be observed 
as a day of Prayer on behalf of those Institutions. 


3. That the Assembly commend to the liberality of the Church the Scheme of 
Scholarships for Students attending University and McGill Colleges. 


Rurort or tHE Boarp or ManaGEMENT oF Knox Coxtegs, 1871. 


The Board of Management of Knox College, in presenting their Annual Report to 
the General Assembly, have to state that the work of the College during the past 
Session has been carried on with its accustomed order and regularity. Provision having 
been made by the Assembly for the superintendence of the various departments of Study. 
in consequence of the circumstances in which the College was placed by the retirement 
of the Reverend Principal Willis, the instructions of the Assembly were followed out, 
and consequently there has been no interruption in the prescribed Course of Study 
for the different Classes. 

It was remitted to the Board by last Assembly, to make such arrangements as 
might be deemed best for the continuance of the Boarding House in the College. Having 
had under their consideration an application from Mrs. Willing, expressing her desire 
to be allowed to carry it on (as had been done by her late husband, it was resolved to 
comply with her application for the period of a year. The result has been in every 
respect satisfactory. Mrs. Willing, however, has intimated her intention not to con- 
tinue longer in the position which she occupies, and accordingly it will be for the 
Assembly to give further instructions in the matter. 

It will be observed from the Report of the Senate herewith transmitted, that the 
number of Students in the Theological department has been thirty-three, and in the 
Preparatory department, thirty-six. In addition to these, not a few are taking a full 
course at the University, with the view of entering upon the study of Theology in 
Knox College. The Board have thus to report, as they do with much gratification and 
thankfulness, that there are about one hundred in various stages of progress in their 
studies, looking forward to the work of the Ministry. 

The amount received during the year, through the ordinary channel for the support 
of the College, has been, including $350 of interest from the Endowment Fund, 
$6,928.14. The Expenditure has been $6,846.25. On the Ist May, 1870, the debt was 
$831.03. Now it is $613.13, having been reduced by $217.99. 
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For Bursaries there had been received from interest of the Bursary Fund and from 
private benefactions, the sum of $1,151. The gift of Mrs. Doctor Burns of $500 for 
the Bonar Scholarship, has been invested, so that the whole Bursary Fund now invested 
is $4,600. 

The Endowment Fund, including $52.10 collected by the Reverend John Laing, 
of Cobourg, is $5,092.10. And the debt on the Building is $2,163.62. 

In regard to the matter of the legacy of the late Mr. Alexander of Barrie, the 
Board have not thought it advisable to appeal against the decision of the Vice Chan- 
cellor, inasmuch as there would be no likelihood of procuring an alteration of that 
decision. 

The Assembly, in pronouncing a deliverance on the College Report last year, 
expressed its approval of the contemplated movement for the Endowment of a Chair 
in Knox College, in connection with the memory of the late Reverend Doctor Robert 
Burns, and recommended that such movement receive the cordial co-operation of all 
the Ministers and other Office-bearers of the Church. The Board have to report, that 
owing to circumstances, over which they have no control, this movement, after having 
been hopefully commenced, has not been prosecuted further. 


Several Members of the Board, having expressed their opinion that it would be 
desirable for Knox College to have the power of granting Degrees in Divinity, it was 
resolved to suggest to the Assembly the propriety of appointing a Committee to con- 
sider the subject, and to ascertain whether the Act of Incorporation could be amended 
for that purpose. 


The Board conclude their Report by respectfully requesting the Assembly to.appoint 
a day for special Prayer for our Theological Institutions. 


Toronto, June, 1871. ALEXANDER Topp, Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE SENATE OF Knox Couiece, Session 1870-1871. 


The number of Students in the Theological Classes of Knox College during the 
Session which has now closed was thirty-three. Of these, two were of the Third year, 
seven of the Second, and sixteen of the First. The Class which has now completed its 
attendance at the College, it will be observed with gratitude, is rather larger than 
the average number prepared for license for some years past; and it is earnestly hoped 
that, by the Divine blessing, its Members may prove a valuable accession to the Church 
labourers in preaching the Word. 

One of the Students of the first year was not regularly enrolled, but was sent up 
by the Presbytery of London to take advantage, by permission of the Senate, of such 
Classes as he might be found prepared to enter. His case has been reported to that 
Presbytery. 

The Classes in Exegetical Theology, and in Biblical Criticism, were conducted by 
Professor Caven; in Systematic Theology, Apologetics and Church History, by the 
Reverend William Gregg, during the first Term of the Session, and by the Reverend 
David Inglis during the second. In accordance with the arrangement sanctioned by 
the College Board, that Homiletics and Pastoral Theology, with Church Government, 
should be taught during alternate Sessions, the Reverend J. J. A. Proudfoot lectured, 
for three months, on the former subject. 

The details of the work done will be found in the several Class Reports. The Senate 
has pleasure in bearing testimony to the good results of the action taken by the General 
Assembly in forbidding Students to combine the University Course with that of this 
College. The improved attendance on the Classes during last Session shows the wisdom 
of this enactment. 

The Preparatory Department, as during the two previous Sessions, was conducted 
by the Reverend Professor Young. The Students in the three years of this Department 
numbered thirty-six. Of this number, however, one Student, Mr. McKeracher, at the 
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earnest request of the Home Mission Committee, was allowed to remain in a very 
necessitous part of the Mission Field; it being understood that he should be examined 
on subjects prescribed to him when he returned to Toronto. 

With the approval of the Senate, the Reverend Professor Young, finding the 
Students of the First year generally qualified to do the work of the Second, soon after 
the beginning of the Session, combined the First and Second years, so that, for the 
greater part of the Session, there were but two Classes in the Preparatory Course. 


It is proper to mention that the Students of the College, in their Literary and 
Metaphysical Society, gave a good deal of attention to the composition of Essays, and 
to Elocution; and that the amount which, in the Session previous, had been divided 
between this Society and the payment of a Teacher of Elocution, was appropriated last 
Session wholly in aid of the Society, the sum thus given to the Students being supple- 
mented by Funds of their own, and distributed as Prizes in the Society. 

The closing Examinations were conducted by the Senate in conjunction with the 
Board of Examiners, as appointed by the General Assembly. These Examinations, it 
is believed have been conducted with much care, and the attention of Students called 
to any points on which they may have proved deficient, even when the Examination, 
on its general merits, has been sustained. The Examiners report good satisfaction, on 
the whole, with the Papers given in. 

As formerly, the Students were employed in occasional missionary work during the 
Winter. The Senate has faithfully endeavoured to limit the missionary service rendered 
by Students, in accordance with the Church’s rule respecting this matter. 

The Senate is gratified to report that the attendance of Students at the Monthly 
Missionary Prayer Meeting has been very good; few Students who had it in their power 
to attend, being absent on any occasion. 

A number of Scholarships was awarded in the Theological Department during the 
Session; and is exclusive of those competed for by Students in the University Curricu- 
lum, who purpose studying for the Ministry. 

It will be observed that several of these Scholarships were awarded in connection 
with the regular College Examination. The Senate is so entirely satisfied to connect 
all the Scholarships except two, (which will be awarded for ‘‘Essays,’’) with the ordinary 
Examinations of the College. 


Toronto, April 5th, 1871. Wiritram Cavan, Chairman of Senate. 


The Board of Examiners begs to report that, in accordance with the Regulations 
adopted, ad interim, at last Assembly, it examined, in the beginning of October last, 
the Students entering the Preparatory and the Theological Departments, respectively, 
of Knox College. 

These Students were found to be Members, in full communion, of the Church, and, 
with one exception, to have appeared before a Presbytery of the Church, and to have 
heen, by it, recommended to prosecute their Studies for the Ministry. While all 
appearing for the first time, they evinced very different degrees of acquaintance with 
the prescribed subjects. The Examination of all was sustained, but it was agreed to 
delay assigning them their place in the Curriculum until the Examinations at the close 
of the Session. The Report of the Senate, by which these closing Examinations were 
conducted, will show the standing definitely assigned to each. 

lifteen Students presented themselves for examination, with a view to entrance 
in the Theological Classes. The Board agreed, in accordance with the power conferred 
on it by the Assembly, to exempt Graduates from the Examination. Only two took 
advantage of the exemption offered. The Examinations brought out results, on the 
whole, satisfactory as to the attainments of the Students submitting to them. In a 
few cases, in which a Student was found defective in some branches, a second Exam- 
ination in these branches was appointed, and took place at Christmas. Of the Scholar- 
ships offered in connection with the examination of entrants on Theology, that for 
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eminence in Hebrew was taken by Mr. D. L. McKechnie, and that for general pro- 
ficiency by Mr. John Scringer, B.A. 

The Board again conducted examinations for the purpose of awarding Scholarships 
to Students attending University College, and looking forward to the Ministry in the 
Canada Presbyterian Church. Of Congregations formerly contributing for this Fund, 
Cooke’s Church, and Gould Street Church, Toronto; McNab Street, Hamilton; St. 
Andrew’s Church, London; and Knox Church, Scarboro; have contributed various 
amounts this year also; while Knox Church, Elora, and Widder Street, St. Mary’s, made 
their first Prete to the Scheme of 360 each. 

The Board, more than ever satisfied of the beneficial aearntitt of this Scheme, has 
given notice me eight Scholarships will be awarded to successful competitors next 
October. It is hoped that a large number of Congregations will contribute for its 
support. 

With regard to Examinations, at the close of the Session, of Students of the 
Second and Third years, exempted by the Regulation of last Assembly from Examina- 
tion at the beginning of it, these were conducted by the Senate. As the Regulation 
referred to does not make it quite plain by whom the Assembly designed that these 
closing Examinations should be conducted, it is hoped that the amended Regulations 
to be submitted to this Assembly will definitely settle this point. 


Toronto, June 6th, 1871. Joun M. Kine, Chairman of Board of Examiners. 


RecEeIrPts AND Expenpiturg, 1870-71. 


Receipts. 
Received from all sources, including $350 balance from the Endowment 
“DaVita DB heel eae Tome Par aL NO ain ie Pe eee ena Oak $6,928 14 
Expenditure. 
Penountedue, at beginning Of year <es..2-....scscseus: s+ = S16 26 
$ cts. 
Paid for Salaries, Doctor Willis, up to lst August 906 94 
Paid for Salaries to Professors Caven ............ 1,600 OU 
and Young, from the Ist of July ....../.... 1,200 30 
Paid Salaries of Three Lecturers, at $500 each 1,500 00 
——_—__—— $5,206 94 
Paid on account, Doctor Willis’ retiring allowance ......... 562 41 
Pade Mrs. Willing,light, fuel, etcetera. .21..c.-..00- 200200. 250 OU 
Pace CCOUNTS TOL TOP aAlVSt.ciy---o.5. a oaday se tencene sat ate. ne io ose eee 50 88 
Atm COTee aD EAL VAM es ee ee oe hac eae meets aa eae ies 75 65 
Paidedorerrinting sand, ANVOrtising - s..6,6.0002.00es a5 +. «sees ta- > 8 00 
ATM SILC ATCO Meme rea ys oe sn tnt Sait ee Len Na nbimies Gace 0 ieaiy s 103 20 
OLE LIMbereeb Ol wy LOLLO AM Gia coc. then ke cece caswn ete cvesingeys l5b4) 
Baidsliiterests forerndvan cosy. cc. acer ees nee eho Gc ketene 80 00 
Paid Proportion of Charges common to all the Schemes... 190 00 
Palaces 07 ea ee oe cs ce eae he oa Soa a oe ed hae 81 89 
$6,928 14 


Toronto, Ist May, 1871. 


Bursary Funp. 


Receipts. 
$ cts. 
Balance in hand at the beginning of year ...............:.6055 428 14 
Received from all sources, including interest .............. 1,151 00 


$1,579 14 
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Expenditure. 
$ cts. 
Bursaries, Scholarships, and Prizes paid ........-...::-:::s500+ 1,068 50 
Invested, (Bonar Scholarship) ..........::::sssceseeeeeereneeeeeenees 500 V0 
Printing, Stationery, etcetera ........-..seeeeeeeeeeecenee tees eees 25 00 
Balances oo eoeesoes ae Ab iv se hocceed to ncaa nanve nn emer sear messn namaste 33 64 


a Sl ae 
The amount invested for the Scholarships and Bursary Fund is ... $4,600 00 


ENDOWMENT Funp. 


Receipts. 
$ cts. 
Balance in hand at the beginning of year .............0.eeeeeeeee 5,040 00 
Balance in cash, per Reverend J. Laing ..............:.:s.es0+ 52 10 
Tateresé. - recelved" ©... ceceee ac eects eee ease ae ook tas ee pane marae 350! 00 
$5,442 10 
Expenditure. 
$ cts 
Paid to Knox Collese Ordinary Find 22.223 fe cea ee es 350 00 
Balance now nl ads ge ee eee eee 5,092 10 
$5,442 10 
Knox Conuece Buitpine Funp. 
The amount due.on “Mortesce on -Butldine 118 ).010..0.5 s.ncee ee $2,163 0% 
Toronto, Ist May, 1871. Winiram Rez. 
The above Accounts have been audited and certified by 
J. McMorrtcu, | Ae eoee 


J. L. Buarxrz, f 


Report OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE UNION OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES. 


The Assembly called for the Report of the Committee on Union, appointed at the 
Meeting at Quebec in June last. The Report, consisting of the Minutes of the Meet- 
ings of the Joint Committee of the Presbyterian Churches in the Provinces of British 
North America, on the subject of the Union, held in St. Paul’s Church, Montreal, in 
September and October, of the current year, inclusive, and embodying certain Reso- 
lutions and certain articles proposed as a Basis of Union, was read by the Reverend 
Doctor Topp, the Convener of the Committee. 


November 8th, 1871. The Assembly took up for consideration the Report of the 
Union Committee on the subject of Collegiate Education. 

It was moved and seconded that, for the consideration of this subject, the Assembly 
resolve itself into a Committee of the Whole House. This Motion being put to vote 
was lost, and it was agreed to proceed in open Assembly as at present constituted. 

The first finding of the Joint Union Committee on the subject of Collegiate Educa- 
tion, as also the Resolutions afterwards adopted by the said Committee, were read. 

It was moved by the Reverend Doctor Proudfoot, seconded by the Reverend W. 
McLaren, That the negotiating Churches shall enter into Union with the Theological 
and Literary Institutions which they now have; and that application be made to 
Parliament for such legislation as will bring Queen’s University and College, Knox’s 
College, the Presbyterian College, Montreal, Morrin College, and the Theological Hall, 
at Halifax, into relations to the United Church, similar to those which they now hold 
to their respective Churches, and to preserve their Corporate existence, government and 
functions, on terms and conditions like those under which they now exist. 
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That inasmuch as the Canada Presbyterian Church has resolved to make an effort 
to raise the sum of Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, ($250,000), for the Endow- 
ment of its Theological Institutions, within three years, it is expected that the Synod 
of the Presbyterian Church in connection with the Church of Scotland will complete, 
during the same period, the Endowment of Queen’s College, so that neither it, nor the 
Theological Intsitutions referred to, may be a burden to the United Church, or interfere 
with the prosecution of its Home and Foreign Missions. 

Further, it is understood, that all other matters pertaining to the Colleges be left 
for adjustment to the United Church. 

November 9th, 1871. The Assembly resumed consideration of the subject of the 
Union and Collegiate Education, as presented in the Report of the Union Committee. 
The Reverend Doctor Proudfoot asked and obtained leave to prefix to the Resolution 
offered by him, certain words necessary to connect the said Resolution with the Report 
then under consideration, as follows:—That the recommendations of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Union be not adopted, but that [the Reverend Doctor Proudfoot’s Resolution ] 
be substituted for them. 

It was moved in amendment to Doctor Proudfoot’s motion, by Professor Young, 
seconded by Doctor Waters, as follows:—The Assembly disapprove of the Resolutions 
on Collegiate Education agreed to by the Joint Committee on Union, particularly in so far 
as these provided for the reception of certain Literary and Scientific Colleges into the 
same relation to the United Church as they now hold to the Presbyterian Church of 
Canada in connection with the Church of Scotland. 


It was moved, in further amendment, by Professor Inglis, seconded by the Rev- 
_erend W. Cochrane,—That in view of the proposed efforts to endow various Colleges 
connected with two of the negotiating Churches, and of the impossibility of completing 
the Union satisfactorily, until the results of these efforts are ascertained, it is not 
expedient to come to any decision in reference to Collegiate arrangements at the present 
stage of the negotiations; nevertheless, this Assembly desire to declare that, inasmuch 
as a large number of the Office-bearers and Members of this Church are opposed, in the 
present circumstances of the Country, to undertaking any general Classical, or Philo- 
sophical, teaching, as a part of the Church’s work, it would, therefore, be greatly 
preferable that the Faculties in Arts of Queen’s College and Morrin College should be 
placed on such a basis as, while preserving them in all their efficiency, would, at the 
same time, remove them from under the direct control of the Church, without its being 
implied that noncompliance with this suggestion will be a positive bar to Union. 


It was moved in further amendment by the Reverend J. Laing, seconded by the Rever- 
end W. Burns, That the following be added to the Resolution of Doctor Proudfoot :—In 
the opinion of this Assembly, it is indispensable to harmony in the United Church, if 
not to union altogether, that a change be made in the Constitution and direction of 
(Jueen’s College, which will relieve the Church Courts of all responsibility as regards 
that Institution, and prevent unnecessary interference with the non-sectarian character 
of National Education now happily established amongst us. 


Doctor Proudfoot asked leave to alter the Resolution offered by him on this subject, 
by making certain additions thereto, which proposed additions were read, as follows :— 
And further, the Assembly reappoint their Committee on Union, and instruct them, in 
bringing this Resolution under the notice of the Committee of the other negotiating 
Churches, and seeking their approval thereof, to inform them that this Church still 
adheres to its repeatedly expressed opposition to State Grants to Denominational] 
Colleges in these Provinces; and further, instruct their Committee to ascertain whether 
there is a definite prospect of harmonious action in the United Church in this matter. 

It was then moved, in further amendment, by the Reverend W. Gregg, seconded by 
the Reverend Thomas McPherson, That the Assembly adopt as their decision on this 
subject, the first finding of the Joint Committee on Union, in terms following :—That 
the negotiating Churches shall enter into Union with the Theological and Literary 
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Institutions which they now have, and that applications be made to Parliament for 
such legislation as will bring Queen’s University and College, Knox College, the Presby- 
terian College, Montreal, Morrin College, and the Theological Hall at Halifax, into 
relation to the United Church, similar to those which they now hold to their respective 
Churches, and to preserve their Corporate existence, government and functions, on 
terms and conditions like to those under which they now exist. 

The discussions on the several motions before the House being closed, the Assembly 
proceeded to a decision, 

The Motion of Doctor Proudfoot was declared to be carried, and the Assembly 
decided in terms thereof as following :— 

That the recommendations of the Joint Committee on Union be not adopted, but 
that the following Resolution be sustained for them, namely :—That the negotiating 
Churches shall enter into Union with the Theological and Literary Institutions which 
they now have; and that application be made to Parliament for such legislation as 
will bring Queen’s University and College, Knox College, the Presbyterian College, 
Montreal, Morrin College, and the Theological Hall at Halifax, into relations to the 
United Church similar to those which they now hold to their respective Churches, and 
to preserve their corporate existence, government and functions, on terms and con- 
ditions like those under which they now exist. 

That, inasmuch as the Canada Presbyterian Church has resolved to make an effort 
to raise Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, ($250,000), for the Endowment of its 
Theological Institutions, within three years, it is expected that the Synod of the 
Presbyterian Church of Canada in connection with the Church of Scotland, will coin- 
plete during the same period the Endowment of Queen’s College, so that neither it, 
nor the Theological Institutions referred to, may be a burden to the United Church, or 
interfere with the prosecution of its Home and Foreign Missions. 

Further, it is understood that all other matters pertaining to the Colleges, be left 
for the adjustment of the United Church. 

And further, the Assembly reappoint their Committee on Union and instruct them, 
in bringing this Resolution under the notice of the Committee of the other negotiating 
Churches, and seeking their approval thereof, to inform them that this Church still 
adheres to its repeatedly expressed opposition to State Grants for Denominational 
Colleges in these Provinces; and further instruct their Committee to ascertain whether 
there is a definite prospect of harmonious action in the United Church in this matter 


November 10th, 1871. The Assembly took up the Report of the Committee appointed 
at the Meeting of the Assembly at Quebec on the endowment of Knox College, and the 
Presbyterian College at Montreal. The Report was read. 

The Honourable John McMurrich having declined to act as one of the Sub-Com- 
mittees mentioned in the Report, it was moved and seconded, and agreed to, That the 
name of Mr. W. B. McMurrich be inserted in the Report, instead of that of the 
Honourable John McMurrich. 

On motion of the Reverend Doctor Topp, duly seconded, the Assembly received and 
adopted the Report in terms following : — 

The Assembly’s Endowment Committee report the following recommendations bear- 
ing on the work intrusted to it, for adoption by the Assembly at this Meeting :— 

I. The Committee having read the Resolution of the General Assembly, relating 
to the effort to be made to raise $250,000, and understanding that it is contemplated 
that the amounts already received and invested towards the Endowment of the two 
Colleges should be thrown into the General Endowment Fund in connection with the 
effort to raise the amount specified, and with a view to its equal division between the 
two Colleges, is of opinion that the movement in its present form to endow the Colleges, 
can only be successful by adhering to and acting on this understanding, and recommend 
it to be prosecuted on this distinct principle. ; 

Il. The Committee is of opinion that there should be, at the very earliest period, 
in each Collece not less than four Professorships, for the following subjects, videlicet :— 
Svstematic Theology, Exegetical Theology, and Biblical Criticism, Apologetics, Church 
History, Homiletics, Pastoral Theology, and Church Government. 
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III. The Committee recommend that the subscriptions should be made payable in 
three equal annual instalments, or six semi-annual instalments, and that no payment 
shall be called for until $200,000, including the amounts on hand, be subscribed. 

IV. (a) The Committee is further of opinion that it would contribute to the success 
of the movement if a special trust was constituted by the General Assembly for the 
purpose of holding and investing the Endowment Fund, and of distributing the pro- 
ceeds to the Boards of Management of Knox College, Toronto, and of the Presbyterian 
College, Montreal, in such proportions that, including in the estimate the proceeds of 
the moneys already invested by the Boards of the respective Colleges for ordinary Col- 
lege purposes, the Colleges shall be possessed of the same Revenue from these sources ; 
and would recommend that the General Assembly should take action at the appropriate 
period, with a view to the creation of such a Trust. 

(b) The Committee recommend that the Trust should consist of five persons, elected 
by the General Assembly, two of whom should retire each year and be ineligible for 
re-election for a year thereafter. 

(c) The Committee recommend that the money should be invested in unquestionable 
Securities, such as Government and County Debentures, more with a view to absolute 
security than to a high rate of interest. . 

(d) The Committee further recommend, that a professional Accountant should be 


* 


appointed to audit the Accounts, and report to the General Assembly from year to year. 

V. The Committee is of the opinion that it should be an understanding that the 
Capital Fund for the Endowment should not be infringed upon for any purpose, and 
that no part of the Annual Income therefrom be applied to any other purpose than the 
payment of the Salaries of the Professors and Officers of the Colleges at Toronto and 
Montreal, or the increase of the Capital Fund, and that the General Assembly should 
enact accordingly. 

VI. The Committee has invited the Reverend John Laing, of Cobourg, to act as 
Superintendent and General Secretary of the Endowment movement, at a salary of 
$1,600 per annum, with travelling expenses, and now asks the General Assembly to give 
its sanction to this step, and to instruct the Presbytery of Cobourg to release Mr. 
Laing from his charge. 

VII. The Committee recommend that the following sub-Committees should be con- 
stituted in Montreal and Toronto, to carry on, along with Mr. Laing, and in co-opera- 
tion with the Presbyteries of the Church and with Members of the General Committee, 
in their respective localities, the work of forming plans and raising money. 

The sub-Committee for Toronto—The Reverend Doctor Topp, Convener, the Reverend 
Professor Inglis, the Reverend J. M. King, Ministers; the Honourable George Brown, 
and Messieurs James Brown, W. B. MeMurrich, William Kerr. 

VII1. The Committee requests the sanction of the General Assembly to the addi- 
tion of several names to the General Committee. : 

In terms of the Report, the Moderator announced to the Reverend. J. Laing, of 
Cobourg, his appointment as the Agent of the Church, for the purpose of promoting the 
Scheme of Endowment, at a salary of One thousand six hundred dollars, a year, with 
travelling expenses. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF KNOX COLLEGE, BY THE REVEREND DOCTOR 
WILLIS. 


Knox’s Theological College dates from the year 1844, although its Charter of 
Incorporation, under the Seal of the Province, is only dated in 1858. It was then the 
only Theological School of the Presbyterian Church of Canada, as it now is of the 
“Canadian Presbyterian Church.’’ Its professorial Staff consists of three,—one of 
these being Principal, as well as Professor of Divinity. To the other two Professors 
are assigned the departments of Church History, with the Evidences of Christianity ; 
and Exegetical Theology, and with the oversight of the Philosophical Studies of the 
Students. 

The latter part of the arrangement was only provided for in what was intended 
as a purely Theological College, to meet the case of a large class of Students, when the 
arrangements of the University College were not found to be so adapted to its needs 
as was desirable. 

For a like reason Classes in the department of the Languages and Mathematics 
were also, for a time, taught in Knox College. But the desire of the Founders of the 
Institution being, as far as possible, to affiliate their College with the public 
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Universities, they did not contemplate,—nor does the Canadian Presbyterian Synod 
contemplate,—a permanent provision, at the expense of one Church, of the means of 
preparatory Education already provided for at the expense of the Country in common. 

The College has enjoyed a very creditable course of success. The average number 
of the Students since its commencement has scarcely fallen below forty or forty-five; if 
preparatory Students, announcing themselves as prospective Students of Divinity, 
be included, the number attending this year, (1871), is considerably above fifty, with every 
prospect of exceeding this number annually, now that the union of the two Presby- 
terian Churches both increases the sources of supply of Pupils, and the range of the 
ecclesiastical and missionary field depending on it for future pastors. 

Knox College is supported by funds contributed annually by the Congregations of 
the Church. The liberality of several individuals, or Congregations, has secured-to it 
a few Bursaries, or Scholarships: among these some bear the names of Isaac Buchanan, 
one of the earliest friends of the College, and of the Reverend Henry Esson, the earliest 
Literary Professor of the Institution,—one of the last being “The Prince of Wales’ 
Prize,’ of which His Royal Highness was the Donor shortly after his visit, with which, 
at the invitation of the Reverend Principal Willis, he honoured the Institution in 1860. 

The Building, known as Knox College, is Elmsley House, the residence a few years 
ago, of the Governor of the Province, Lord Elgin. The property was purchased by 
the Church soon after it ceased to be used for its former purpose, and is, by the can- 
tinued and creditable exertion of the Congregations, free of debt. 

The Governing bodies of the College are, for the purpose of internal discipline, and 
daily government, the Senate, the Professors, with a few Assessors, appointed by the 
Synod, and a larger body called the College Board, which is for the conduct of its 
secular and general affairs. Both report to the Synod of the Church, to which ultimately 
belongs the choice of the Teachers, the arrangement of the Curriculum and the care 
of its whole interests. 

The present Curriculum extends to six years, the latest three of these being given 
to Theological studies proper. Students are permitted to join at any stage of the 
Course, on producing satisfactory proofs of attendance elsewhere, and of proficiency. 
The admission to the College is through the Presbyteries, with whom lies the right of 
examination in order to enter. 

A Boarding House in charge of a Steward is connected with the College, and 
residence within its walls is optional. 

The College possesses a Library and Museum, the former consisting already of four, 
or five, thousand Volumes, the foundation of the collection being largely due to the 
efforts of the Reverend Doctor Robert Burns; it has since been increased by the labour 
of the Reverend Doctor Willis, and the gifts of many friends in Canada and Britain. 

Number of Professors, three, of which one is the Reverend Principal Willis, Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology. 

Text Books:—Hill’s Institutes of Theology, Extracts from Calvin, Doctor Willis’ 
Latin Biblical Criticism, Evidences of Christianity, Butler, Paley, Exegetical Theology, 
Elliott and Eadie on the Epistles, Alford’s Greek Text, Moore on the Minor Prophets, 
Mental Philosophy, Moral Philosophy, Reid, with Notes by Sir W. Hamilton, the 
Reverend Doctor Wayland, etcetera. 
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CHAPTER LEV: 


APPORTIONMENT OF THE LEGISLATIVE SCHOOL GRANT TO 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN ONTARIO, FOR 1871. 


CIRCULAR TO THE CLERK oF EACH MUNICIPALITY IN THE PROVINCE oF OnrarRio. 


I have the honour to transmit herewith, a certified copy of the Apportionment for 
the current year, of the Legislative School Grant to each City, Town, Village and 
Township in Ontario. 

_ The basis of Apportionment to the several Municipalities for this year is the School 
population as reported by the Local Superintendents for 1869 and as revised on com- 
parison with previous Returns. The total amount available for apportionment is $5,000 
more than last year, and in addition to the increased amount available on the basis of 
population, those Townships in which there are feeble Schools and a sparse population 
have been specially considered in the Apportionment. 

Where Roman Catholic Separate Schools exist, the sum apportioned to the Muni- 
cipality has been divided between the Public and Separate Schools therein, according 
to the average attendance of Pupils at both classes of Schools during last year, as 
reported and certified by the Trustees. 

The Grants will be paid by the Honourable the Provincial Treasurer on the Certifi- 
cate of the Chief Superintendent of Education. These Certificates will be issued on, 
or about the 30th of June, in favour of those Municipalities which have sent in duly 
audited School Accounts and Local Superintendents’ Reports to this Office. 

I trust that the liberality of your Council will be increased, in proportion to the 
growing necessity and importance of providing for the sound and thorough education 
of all the youth of the land. 


Toronto, 30th May, 1871. Egerton Rygrson. 


APPORTIONMENT TO CiT1Es, Towns anp VixiAces For 1871. 


“He Public ‘| Separate ee 

Cities. Schools. Schools. Total. 
$ cts. $ cts. Da a ote: 
HA UTR EO MLN coce ot. ane aE Pee CL R= 1,636 00 413 00 2,049 00 
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OLONLO mete ns eee tdn Ne tee re tent 2,988. 00 1,595 00 4,583 00 
$7,757 00 33.365 00 $11,122 00 
Towns 3 cts. $ cts $ cts 
PUOReTe OUT yD Mey ok cs nes eee eae aoe), 128 00 105 00 233 00 
ATTIC oe ee igicd yo iciaet cehs Oe Se eee: 168 00 65 00 233 00 
TACTILE Sesto tA kee eer a ie ee I 510 00 175 00 685 00 
Berar e ceo. ae sane he Ob ae ee: 251 00 34 00 285 00 
SORT We eae oe vite, ok cer a ee oe TS COON ST Fe i ik, Gel 133 00 
BO WMANWAIC ce eee a ee ee eke BI OCQUR ioe oes 276 00 
PRATT cn ae ot. eee SALE tee 661 00 80 00) 741 00 
POOR Vie reo cette A RU Lr bene am ol 304 00 101 00) 405 00 
eke Deeb ay isc cn ee en Oe ALI Magen al an, PSX EL kL te ae ee, ae 257 00 
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APPORTIONMENT TO CiTIEs, TowNS AND VILLAGES FoR 1871.—Cont nued. 
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$ cts. 


147 00 
442 00 
201 00 
298 00 
298 00 
369 00 
359 00 
591 00 
340 00 
315 00 
100 00 
229 00 
183 00 
172 00 
315 00 
272 00 
247 00 
427 00 
226 00 
412 00 
236 00 
147 00 
240 00 
771 00 
349 00 
183 00 
173 00 
349 00 
301 00 
359 00 
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APPORTIONMENT TO CiTIES, TowNS AND VILLAGES FOR 1871.— Concluded. 


- Public Separate 

Villages. Schools. Sole: Total. 
§ cts. > cts. $ ets. 
ESPN CALCITIC Se ae Ene eee Leg dele so St 195. 00K tee Seen O 183 00 
TATIAL IG vent at er ee ee arti AN SZE00 Fe ere ie oe 82 00 
POIStO We le seere pmee ete tg!) stele is Pe! ne oe 120 OO cot et ae 129 00 
DerR ICO eesetgae Neer eee ett eel LO OO eases Oy hee wee 107 00 
SAL) Oe) Whe gin toa RN 5 oc ee an AOS OOS A aeente ane 193 00 
MOTI SSID Oise ye Uae Reh Pa T2000). eee ake mene 125 00 
DOU DE OTOSS eater UNe LLANES Se oe ee 132 00 15 00 147 00 
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Ne et ES ee Ne PA es wish, sigs hese k oe SOL00 Wee ewe ae 86 00 
USOT SE RCN, ONPG Sane page eae AehOON Wc eae ke 72 00 
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$7,353 00, $495 00 $7,848 00 

SumMary or APPORTIONMENT TO Counties, 1871. 
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Counties. Schools. . Seale Total. 
$ cts. $ cts. S cts. 
LOTS ANON AR Oe ese DNs tee des ORME Mee Jon ten 2,074 00 229 00 2,303 00 
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Peete lees a eT en cts Se Re a ok” 2,157 00 50 00 2,207 00 
oh ad CSTE RAE ee AUR. ce ree Yr da 3,518 00) 37 00 3,553 00 
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SuMMARY OF APPORTIONMENT TO Countises.—Concluded. 
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S: cts: $ cts. $ cts. 
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GRAND TOTALS OF APPORTIONMENTS. 


$ cts. $ = cts. $ cts. 

Counties and Districts........... eee cee eeeeees 142,276 00 2,801 00 145,077 00 
Rs Ire re ee ye 7,757 00 3,365 00 11,122 00 
Puen. . 20ucc cv Gu ee oe ees Ce ae meen nora 10,486 00 2,214 00 12,700 00 
Willaped iow nan nh ewes epee is tet Ao ae 7,353 00 495 00 7,848 00 
$167,872 00 $8,875 00) $176,747 00 
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CHAPTER V. 


OFFICIAL CIRCULARS OF THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT ON 
THE NEW SCHOOL LAW OF ONTARIO, 1871. 


I. To tHE WARDEN AND MEMBERS OF THE COUNTY COUNCILS IN THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


I address through you, the County Council over which you preside, this Circular on 
the subject of the new School law. We have jointly and harmoniously laboured together 
during more than a quarter of a century for the education of the youth of our common 
Country. Closely approaching my three score years and ten, I have been anxious, before 
leaving the Administration of the School System to other hands, to remedy, as far as I 
could, such defects in the School law as my own long experience had suggested, and as 
have been felt by local school Authorities; to supply wants unprovided for, or created 
by the progress of the School System, and to adapt it as completely as possible to the 
present state of society and of our Municipal Institutions. To do this I have taken 
special pains and incurred much labour. I have made a fourth Tour of Inquiry and 
Examination into the School Systems of foreign educating Countries, both in Europe 
and America, and reported to the Government the results, with recommendations for 
the improvement of our own School System.* These recommendations were submitted 
to a very large Select Committee of our Legislative Assembly, (a Committee selected 
without reference to party). The Bill which the Committee reported as the result of its 
lengthened and minute deliberations, was afterwards submitted by me, for consultation, 
to County School Conventions held in the various Counties of the Province. In the 
final Draft of Bill, I embodied those provisions only which received general approval 
after so much consultation; and expected it would meet with the equally general 
approval of the Legislative Assembly, if not pass without a division, as did the Gram- 
mar School Improvement Bill which I submitted to the Legislature of United Canada in 
1865. But, to my surprise and regret, it met with a degree of opposition, and since an 
amount of misrepresentation, such as no previous School Bill has ever encountered. I 
am, however, thankful to be able to say that the Bill has passed the Legislative Assem- 
bly, not only unimpaired, but greatly improved in its provisions in respect to High 
Schools and other details. 


1. The establishment of Free Schools by law has been long and almost unanimously 
desired by the Country; and the corresponding provision to secure to each child in the 
land Public School instruction during four months of each year from the age of seven 
to twelve years inclusive, and providing means to enable Trustees to enforce this 
provision in any case of wilful delinquency. 


2. County Councils have complained of the expensiveness of County Boards of 
Examiners, consisting, as they have done, of all Trustees of Grammar Schools and Local 
Superintendents; and Teachers have complained of being examined for Certificates of 
qualifications, and their Schools being inspected, by persons who had never been school 
Teachers. Both of these grounds of complaint have been removed by the new School Act. 
Under the authority of the 11th Section of the new School Act, (of which I have sent 
herewith two or three copies), each County Council appoints a Board of Examiners con- 
sisting of from three to five Members, whose Qualifications are to be prescribed by the 
Council of Public Instruction. The Council of Public Instruction has already prescribed 
the Qualifications of Examiners as follows :— 


‘©All Head Masters of Grammar, or High Schools, and all Graduates who have pro- 
ceeded regularly to their Degrees in any University in the British Dominions, and have 
taught in a College, or School, not less than three years; and all Teachers of Common, or 
Public, Schools who have obtained a First-class Provincial Certificate of Qualifications, 
or who may obtain such Certificate under the provisions of the present law, shall be 


* See Chapter IV. of the Twenty-First Volume of this Documentary History. 
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considered legally qualified to be appointed Members of a County, or City, Board of 
Examiners without further examination, on their obtaining from the Education Depart- 
ment, for the satisfaction of the County Council, or City Board, a Certificate of their 
having complied with this Regulation, and being eligible under its provisions.”’ 

3. Your Council will select from these three classes of legally qualified persons a 
County Board of Examiners, of whom a County Inspector must be one; and the Coun- 
cil will, of course, before appointing any Person as Examiner, satisfy itself that such Per- 
son possesses the Certificate above specified, since, in case a County Council should 
appoint any Persons ou the Board of Examiners who do not possess the legal qualifica- 
tion, it would vitiate the constitution and acts of such Board. 

4. But the Act requires that each Board of Examiners shall include a County 
Inspector, and also provides, in the Third Section, that ‘‘The qualifications of County, 
City, or Town, Inspectors shall, from time to time, be prescribed by the Council of Pub- 
lic Instruction, which shall determine the time and manner of examination of Candidates 
for Certificates of Qualification, and grant Certificates of Qualification; and no one not 
holding such Certificate of Qualification shall be eligible to be appointed an Inspector.”’ 

According to the requirements of the Statute, the Council of Public Instruction has 
prescribed the qualifications of County Inspectors as follows :— 


‘‘All County and City Superintendents of Common, or Public, Schools who have 
held that office consecutively for three years; all Teachers of Public Schools who have 
obtained, or who shall obtain First-class Provincial Certificates of Qualifications of the 
highest grade (A); all Head Masters of Grammar, or High, Schools, who have taught 
the same School three years, and who shall prepare and transmit to the Education 
Department a satisfactory Thesis on the Organization and Discipline of Public Schools; 
and all Graduates who have proceeded regularly to their Degrees in any University in 
the British Dominions, and who have taught in a College, or School, not less than three 


years, and who shall prepare and transmit to the Education Department a satisfactory 


Thesis on the Organization and Discipline of Public Schools, shall be considered legally 
qualified for the office of County Inspector of Public Schools, without any further 
examination, on their obtaining, in each case, from the Education Department, the 
Certificate required by law.’’ 


5. But for any one of the above four classes of persons specified as possessing the 
legal qualifications for the office of County Inspector, to be eligible for appointment to 
that office, it will be necessary for him to procure from the Education Department, and 
present to the County Council, the Certificate of his qualification required by the 
Statute. 

6. It has been my intention, in recommending these provisions of the new School Act, 
and it is my wish, that the office of County Inspector should, as far as possible, be filled 
by meritorious Common School Teachers, who, by their labour, skill and acquirements, 
have, or shall have, obtained the first rank in their profession. But at present the only 
class of Common School Teachers who possess first-class Provincial Certificates of quali- 
fication are those who have attended the Normal School. I think, therefore, that no 
permanent appointment of County Inspectors should be made before the Public School 
Teachers at large shall have had an opportunity, by examination, of obtaining a First- 
ciass, grade A, Provincial Certificate of Qualification. This can be done by the County 
Councils at their June Meeting appointing Inspectors from the three classes of persons, 
now legally qualified for six months only—say from the 1st of July to the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1871; and then at their next January Meetings the County Councils can, from the 
lists of qualified persons to be furnished them by the Education Department, make their 
selections and appointments of County Inspectors with a view to permanency. In this 
way due consideration will be given to the profession of Public School Teachers; the 
new School Act, with the new Programmes of School Classification and Discipline, will 
be brought into full operation immediately after the July Vacation; and the Councils 
will have time to obtain all needful information to enable them, at the beginning of 
next year, to make the best selection of County Inspectors to give effect to the School 
System in the new organization of the Public Schools. 

7. It is important that each County Clerk, (as provided in the Fifty-fifth Section of 
the Consolidated School Act) should inform me, immediately after the Meeting of the 
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County Council, of the name and address of each County Inspector appointed, that I 
may know to whom to address the Examination Papers of Teachers, as the first Examin- 
ation should take place not later than July. 

8. The Sixteenth Section of the new School Act invests the County Council with 
important powers, by the appointment of a careful and impartial Committee, for the 
settlement of the many questions of complaint and dispute arising out of the formation 
of School Sections—questions for the investigation and settlement of which the Law has 
heretofore made no provision. 

9. The mode of appointing Trustees of Grammar, or High, Schools by County, Town 
and Village Municipal Councils is unchanged by the new School Act; but the powers of 
the Boards of High School Trustees are made the same in respect to supporting High 
Schools as are the other Boards of Trustees in respect to the support of Public Schools; 
so that the chief reason for the union of High and Public School Boards in past years 
nv longer exists. A more equitable and comprehensive mode of providing for the sup- 
port of High Schools is also made by the new School Act, apart from the High School 
Building, which must be wholly provided by the Town, Village, or School, division within 
which the High School is situated ; and the Fortieth Section of the Act makes it the duty 
of the County Council to prescribe the limits of each existing High School District. 
Under the new organization, High Schools will have much more important work to do 
in respect to higher English education than the Grammar Schools have ever performed. 

10. I confidently trust the important powers and duties which the new School Act 
confers and enjoins upon County Councils will be exercised and discharged with the 
same intelligence, impartiality and patriotism which have characterized their proceedings 
during the last twenty years. 


Toronto, March, 1871. EGERTON RYERSON. 


II. To TrustTEEs or RuRAL SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


The new School Act, which provides that ‘‘all Common Schools shall hereafter be 
designated and known as Public Schools,’’ confers upon Trustees of School Sections 
great additional powers and facilities for the discharge of their important and often 
difficult duties. 

1. By law all your Schools are made Free Schools, and as such supported entirely 
by Rates on taxable property. The great object desired so frequently and with so 
much unanimity by County School Conventions, and by the friends of educational pro- 
gress generally, is thus accomplished, and the agitations which have taken place on the 
subject during the last twenty years, will now cease, although they have prepared the 
way for this grand consummation of a Free School law. 

2. While the Law thus makes every man in proportion to his property, which is 
protected and increased in value by the labour of all, liable for the education of every 
child in the land, it also provides that every child shall have the right of at least four 
months’ School instruction each year from seven to twelve years of age—that is six 
years; and invests Trustees with power to see that no Parent, or Guardian, shall wil- 
fully, without penalty, violate this beneficent provision of the Law, and of which every 
Ratepayer has a right to claim the execution. 

3. Then follows the corresponding necessary provision, that ‘‘each School Corpor- 
ation shall provide adequate School Accommodations for all children of school age in 
their School division, or Municipality.’? These “adequate Accommodations’’ include 
two things:—First. protection of the Pupils from snow and cold in Winter, and from 
rain in Spring, Summer and Autumn. Secondly, sufficient Room, Seats, Desks, and 
necessary outside Conveniences for the Pupils. In default of this, the payment of the 
School Apportionment may be withheld, and the defaulting Trustees made personally 
responsible for the loss of the amount thus forfeited and lost to the School Section 
through their neglect; and any Parent may sue the Trustees for damages in not pro- 
viding ‘‘Adequate Accommodations’? for the due reception and teaching of his child. 
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4. Then follows also the obligation of Trustees to employ a competent Teacher. 
If the property of every man is taxed in proportion to its value to support a Public 
School, every man has a just right to claim the teaching of his children all the subjects 
of the Public School education. The First clause of the Highty-first Section of the 
Consolidated School Act explicitly requires that, ‘‘It shall be the duty of every Teacher 
of a Common School to teach diligently and faithfully all the subjects required to be 
taught in the School;’’ and, therefore, a Teacher must be employed competent to teach 
those subjects, as far as the children of each Ratepayer may require. It would be a 
monstrous injustice to tax a man to defray all the expenses of a School, and then that 
his children could not be taught in such School the prescribed Public School subjects, 
on account of a Teacher being employed less advanced than some of his own children. 
The object of the Free School Law is not to save the pockets of certain parties, but to 
make the School as fit to teach in, as it is free, to all classes of children of school age, by 
making the property of all liable for its support, and empowering Trustees to command 
its resources. It is, therefore, as much the duty of Trustees to employ a Teacher as 
competent to teach more advanced, Public School Pupils in their Section as to teach 
the beginners; and the best economy is to employ the best Teacher that can be 
obtained, as it is to employ the best Physician, or Lawyer, or Mechanic. 

5. The Thirteenth Section of the Act contains a most important provision for 
introducing into the Schools ‘‘the teaching of the elements of Natural History, of 
Agricultural Chemistry, of Mechanics, and of Agriculture,’’ and makes it the duty of 
the Council of Public Instruction to train Teachers, prepare a Programme of Studies, 
and select Text-books for that purpose,—thus giving the Public Schools a _ practical 
character in connection with various industrial pursuits of the Country that they have 
never yet possessed, but which has recently been largely provided for by the Legisla- 
ture. 

6. The Fifteenth Section of the new School Act also provides against injuriously 
small School divisions; and the Sixteenth Section of the Act provides for a majority 
of the Trustees, or any five Ratepayers, a competent and impartial tribunal of appeal 
against an unjust, or hurtful, formation, or alteration, of the boundaries of their 
School Section. 

7. The Seventeenth Section of the Act provides facilities for procuring suitable 
School Sites, such as have often been applied for by Trustees and others, but which 
have not heretofore been provided by law. 

8. By the Twenty-seventh Section of the School Act, the Division Court is sub- 
stituted for the often tedious and uncertain mode of arbitration for the settlement of 
pecuniary disputes between Trustees and Teachers. 

9. By the Second Sub-section of the Thirtieth Section of the Act, more extensive 
and defined powers are given to the Collector appointed by Trustees; and by the Third 
Sub-section of the same Section, the restriction heretofore imposed upon Trustees in 
employing a Teacher for the ensuing year between the first of October and the second 
Wednesday in January, is repealed. 

10. By these provisions of the new School Act, and others to which I need not 
refer, great additional facilities are provided to enable Trustees to fulfil the important 
and responsible trust committed to them by their fellow-citizens for the sound Public 
School education of all the youth of the land—a trust which I doubt not you will fulfil 
in a manner worthy of your office, and commensurate with the best interests of our 
beloved Country. 


Toronto, March, 1871. Egerton RYERSON. 


III. To TeacHEeRS oF THE PusriIc ScHoots oF ONTARIO. 


The new School Act, contains more provisions to advance the profession and 
position of Teachers of Public Schools than any School Act, which has been passed by 
our Legislature since 1850. 
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It makes all the Schools Free by Law, and thus relieves Teachers of all labour and 
frequent difficulties and losses arising out of the Rate-bills on Pupils. 

2. It makes permanent, during good behaviour, all Certificates granted by County 
Boards according to the Terms, giving no power to such Boards, or to any other Board, 
or Council, or individual whatever, to cancel such Certificates, except for misconduct, 
until they expire according to the terms of them. 

3. It provides for the examination of Candidates for Teachers’ Certificates of 
Qualification by Boards of Examiners consisting of none but those who have had 
experience in teaching. 

4. It authorizes Regulations by which none but holders of First-class Provincial 
Certificates of the highest grade, or University Diplomas, with testimonials of experi- 
ence in teaching equivalent to the higher grade of First-class Provincial Certificates 
of Teachers, shall be Inspectors of Public Schools. 

5. It repeals the Section of the Consolidated School Act which prevented the 
employment of Teachers, except under certain circumstances, for an ensuing year 
between the first of October and the second Wednesday in January. 


6. While the provisions of the Consolidated School Act relative to the prompt pay- 
ment of Teachers’ Salaries remain unchanged, the new Act provides a more certain 
and expeditious mode of settling pecuniary disputes between Trustees and Teachers, 
by the decision of a Court, than by the old method of Arbitration. 


7. The highest class County Board Certificates hereafter to be awarded, (equal to 
second-class Provincial Certificates), will be for life, or during good behaviour, and 
valid in every County of the Province, instead of being lable, as heretofore, to be 
cancelled at the pleasure of the County Board granting them, and limited to one 
County. 

8. The Regulations and Programmes of Studies for the Discipline of the Schools and 
tho Classification of Pupils, will as much improve the position of Teachers and facili- 
tate the performance of their duties, as the provisions of the Act above referred to. 


9. But while provision is thus made to improve the position and protect the 
interests of the Teachers,—provisions such as do not exist in any other Country, or 
State, in America,—equal care must be taken to maintain and elevate the standard of 
the Teacher’s qualifications; so that, while, on the one hand, the Teacher is secured 
in what belongs to the dignity and efficiency of his profession, the public shall be 
guaranteed against unqualified and incompetent Teachers. If the position of the 
Teacher is improved, the standard of his qualifications should be  proportionably 
advanced; and this will tend still further to improve his position and interests and, 
at the same time, increase the efficiency and value of his teaching,—thus effecting a 
saving in the time of the Pupils, and promoting the development of their faculties, 
and their acquisition of knowledge. 

10. It is with this view that the new School Act has provided for the more uniform 
and effective Examination of Candidates for the Teaching Profession, and their clas- 
sification, according to qualification and merits. The Ontario Association of Teachers 
have themselves requested that the Council of Public Instruction should prepare 
Papers for the Examination and Classification of Teachers throughout the Province, 
and direct the manner of such Examination. This is provided for by the new Act. 
There have heretofore been four classes of Teachers’ Certificates, namely, Provincial 
Certificates to Graduates of the Normal School, and three Classes of Certificates by 
County Boards. There will hereafter be but three Classes of Certificates, namely, Pro- 
yincial Certificates by the Council of Public Instruction, and two classes of Certificates 
by County Boards. The third Class Certificates heretofore given by County Boards 
will hereafter cease to be given. The Examination Papers for the three Classes of 
Certificates to be given, will all be prepared under the direction of the Council of 
Public Instruction, as also the estimated value of each question, and will thus be the 
same in every County of the Province. 
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11. Each Class of Examination Papers thus prepared will be sent to the County 
Inspectors under seal, not to be broken except on the day and place of Examination of 
Candidates, and in their presence. The Examination will take place on the same day 
and at the same hour, at the place of Municipal Council Meetings in all the Counties 
and Cities of the Province, and the same time allowed, and the same mode adopted in 
the Examinations by every County and City Board of Examiners. The Questions and 
Answers by Candidates for First-class Provincial Certificates will be forthwith sealed 
up in the presence of the Candidates, and transmitted to the Education Department 
at Toronto; the value of the Answers to the Questions for the other two Classes of 
Certificates will be decided upon by the County Boards of Examiners, who will grant 
the Certificates accordingly—of which the blanks will be prepared and furnished by the 
Education Department. 


12. The lowest Class Certificates issued by the County Board will be valid for 
three years, but not renewable, unless under very special circumstances, which will 
be provided for. Teachers of ordinary capacity and diligence, who obtain the lowest 
Class County Board Certificates, can, in three years, qualify themselves to obtain the 
highest Class County Board Certificates. If they do not possess such capacity, or will 
not employ such diligence for improvement in their profession, they ought to leave it, 
and their places will be more than filled by new Candidates; and the profession will 
thus be gradually purged of non-improving and incompetent Teachers, and Parents 
and Pupils will be relieved of their incumbency. 


13. To be eligible for Examination for the highest Class County Board Certificate, 
(or Second-class Provincial Certificate), the Candidate must have successfully taught. 
three years; and the Certificate obtained by him, or her, will be valid during life, or 
good behaviour, and will be available in all the Municipalities of the Province. 


14. To be eligible for Examination for a First-class Provincial Certificate, the 
Candidate must have successfully taught five years, (as suggested by the Ontario Teach- 
ers’? Association); or two years, if during that period he has held a Second-class Certifi- 
cate granted under the new Regulations, and his Certificate will not only be valid 
during life, or during good behaviour, and available in all the Municipalities of the 
Province, but will, if of the first grade, (A), render him eligible for the office of County 
Inspector of Public Schools. 


15. It is important to add, that the standard of qualifications of these different 
Classes of Teachers, will be the same for all Teachers, whether trained in the Normal 
School or not, just as the same standard of qualifications is prescribed for all Can- 
didates for admission to the Bar as Barristers, whether they have studied in a Law 
Office or not; and just as the same Examination is required of all Candidates for the 
Degree of Bachelor of Arts in the University, whether they have attended Lectures 
in University College, or whether they have studied at home, with, or without, the aid 
of a private Tutor. There can no more be two standards for First and Second-class 
Provincial Certificates of Teachers, than two standards for Degrees in the Toronto 
University, or for admission to the Bar as Barristers-at-Law. 


16. There is immense advantage in Candidates for First-class Provincial Certifi- 
cates attending the Lectures, Examinations and actual teaching in the Model Schools, 
in connection with the Normal School, as there are immense advantages in Candidates 
for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts attending Lectures, Examinations and Studies in a 
College; and the greater is the merit of being able to obtain such a Degree, or such @ 
Certificate, without the aid of the College, or the Normal School, as the labour and 
difficulty of obtaining it is so much the greater. But the standard of qualification 
cannot be varied to suit the varying circumstances of Candidates in the one case, any 
more than in the other. The Normal School, with its Model Schools, is the University 
for the training of Teachers for Public Schools. the same as University and other Col- 
leges are the Training Schools for the learned Professions and for Head Masterships 
of the High Schools. 
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17. Nor must Teachers holding even the higher County Board Certificates suppose 
that it is an easy thing to obtain a First-class Provincial Certificate. This has never 
been accomplished, nor can it be accomplished, without long and severe application. 
In the State of Ohio, (with a population much larger than that of Ontario), and in 
the absence of a Normal School, during the first two years after the Law had provided 
for issuing State Certificates of Qualification by a Board of three, who had obtained 
State Certificates, only thirteen State Certificates of Qualification were granted on 
examination,—twelve to male Teachers, one to a female Teacher. During the third 
year, (the last year for which I have examined the State Superintendent’s Report), 
eighteen State Certificates of Qualification were granted—fifteen to male Teachers and 
three to female Teachers. As examples, I have caused the Register of our Normal 
School for the last four years to be examined, with the following results: During the 
years 1867, 1868, 1869, 1870, (with an average attendance of about 150, each of the 
half-yearly Sessions), there have been granted only thirteen Provincial Certificates of 
the First Grade A,—that is, a fraction over three in each year, or at the rate of one 
and a half each Session. Of the thirteen Students who obtained A Certificates, eight 
entered the Normal School with First-class County Board Certificates, and two with 
Second-class County Board Certificates. During the same period of four years, thirty- 
four First-class Provincial Certificates of the Second grade B were granted to Students, 
fifteen of whom had obtained First-class, and nine Second-class County Board Certifi- 
cates before entering the Normal School. During the same four years fifty-nine First- 
class Certificates of the third grade C were granted to Students, twenty-four of whom 
possessed First-class, and ten Second-class County Board Certificates on entering the 
Normal School. The total therefore, of First-class Certificates, of these grades, during 
four years, is 106 Students, forty-seven of whom entered the Normal School with First- 
class and twenty-one with Second-class County Board Certificates. 


18. The question arises, how long had these Students to attend the Normal School, 
with its severe course of lectures, studies, exercises and practice of teaching in the 
Model Schools, before obtaining their First-class Provincial Certificates, and on what 
examination do they obtain them? I answer in the following words of my Official 
Report for 1869 on the subject :— 


“The time required to take a Certificatc depends, of course, upon the attainments 
and ability of the Student, and the grade end class to which he aspires. To obtain a 
first-class grade A the average time taken is between three and four Sessions. A few 
have taken such Certificates in one Session, but the majority require four, five and even 
six Sessions. The average time required to take a second-class certificate, grade A, is 
about two Sessions. 

‘‘Very few spend only one Session at the Normal School. In most cases, Students 
return for a second, and, in many cases, a third and fourth Session. The Certificates 
are awarded at the close of the Session by a Committee of Examiners, of which the 
Head Master and Second Master of the Normal School are members. The examina- 
tion lasts for six days, during each of which the Students write for six hours. The 
Papers are subsequently carefully read by the Examiners, and a value, varying from 
one—the highest—to six—the lowest—is assigned to each. These marks, or values, are 
entered in appropriate columns in a Book, called the ‘‘Certificate Record,’’ which is 
kept for that purpose, and which serves not only to give a condensed view of the 
results of the examination in each individual case, but also for subsequent reference 
when any question arises as to the standing of a Teacher in any particular branch, 
when he was in attendance at the Normal School. The grade and class of the Certifi- 
cate awarded depends partly on the standing attained at this final examination (chief 
importance being attached to the marks awarded for Education, Aptitude to Teach, 
Arithmetic, Reading and Spelling. Grammar and Composition), and partly on the 
character the individual has earned for himself as to quickness and general ability as 
a Teacher.”’ 


19. It is thus seen that a Teacher, with the higher County Board Certificate, coming 
to the Normal School, has to incur the expense, time and labour of from one to two 
years, terminated by an examination of 36 hours in order to obtain the highest Provincial 
Certificate. The Course of Studies in the Normal School was last revised in 1858, and 
may be found [on pages 68, 69 of Volume XXII of this History], together with the 
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methods of instruction, and the General Regulations and Programme of Lectures. 
Such is the standard of qualifications for all Teachers in order to entitle them 
to First-class Provincial Certificates; and just in proportion as they approach that 
standard will they be qualified thoroughly to manage and teach the Public Schools, as 
well as to inspect them; and just as the Public Schools approach the standard of the 
Model Schools, (the Normal School system of Common School Organization, Discipline 
and Teaching in practice), will be their increased value in the knowledge they impart 
the faculties they develop, the habits and character they aid to form in the youth of 
our Country. Every Teacher should aim to occupy as high a place as possible in his 
profession, in his character, his example, his habits, his success, his usefulness. 


Toronto, March, 1871. EGERTON RYERSON. 


PROGRAMME FOR THE EXAMINATION AND CLASSIFICATION OF TEACHERS 
OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


Prescribed by the Council of Public Instruction for Ontario, 28th March, 1871, as 
authorized by the Ontario School Act of 1871. 


CoNDITIONS REQUIRED OF CANDIDATES FOR CERTIFICATES OF QUALIFICATION AS TEACHERS. 


1. To be eligible for examination for a Third Class (County) Certificate, the Can- 
didate, if a female, must be 16 years of age; if a male, must be 18 years of age; and 
must furnish satisfactory proof of temperate habits and good moral character. 

9. Candidates for Second Class (Provincial) Certificates must furnish satisfactory 
proof of temperate habits and good moral character, and of having successfully 
taught in a school three years, except in the special cases hereinafter provided. 

3. Candidates for First Class (Provincial) Certificates must furnish satisfactory 
proof of temperate habits and good moral character, and of having successfully taught 
in a School five ‘years, or two years, if during that period he has held a Second Class 
Certificate granted under these Regulations. 

3 Candidates for First Class (Provincial) Certificates must furnish satisfactory 
proof of temperate habits and good moral character, and of having successfully taught 
in a school five years, or two years if during that period he has held a Second Class 
Certificate granted under these Regulations. 


VALUE AND DURATION OF CERTIFICATES. 


1. First and Second Class Certificates are valid during good behaviour and through- 
out the Province of Ontario; and a First Class Certificate of the highest grade (A), 
renders the holder eligible for the office of County Inspector. 

2. Third Class Certificates are valid only in the County where given, and for three 
years, and not renewable except on the recommendation of the County Inspector; but 
a Teacher, holding a Third Class Certificate, may be eligible in less than three years, 
for examination for a Second Class Certificate, on the special recommendation of his 
County Inspector. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE. 


1. Attendance at the Normal School for Ontario, with the required practice in the 
Model Schools, and passing the requisite examinations for a First Class Certificate, 
shall be considered equivalent to teaching five years in a public or private School. So 
also, attendance at the Normal School, with the required practice in the Model 
Schools, and passing the requisite examinations for a Second Class Certificate, shall be 
considered equivalent to teaching three years in a public or private School. 
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2. In regard to teachers in French or German settlements, a knowledge of the 
Fiench or German Grammar, respectively, may be substituted for a knowledge of ‘the 
English Grammar, and the Certificates to the Teachers expressly limited accordingly. 


MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS REQUIRED FOR THIRD CLASS CERTIFICATES OF TEACHERS IN THE 
Pvusyiic ScHOOLS. 


Reading.—To be able to read any passage selected from the Authorized Reading 
Books intelligently, expressively and with correct pronunciation. 

Spelling.—To be able to write correctly any passage that may be dictated from the 
Reading Books. 

Etymology.—To know the prefixes and affixes, (Authorized Spelling Book, pages 154- 
169). 

Grammar.—To be well acquainted with the elements of English Grammar, and 
to be able to analyze and parse, with application of the rules of syntax, any ordinary 
prose sentence, (Authorized Grammars). 


CHAPTER VI. 


CIRCULAR TO THE WARDEN AND MEMBERS OF THE COUNLY 
COUNCILS IN ONTARIO, IN REGARD TO THE APPOINTMENT 
OF COUNTY = SUPERINTENDENTS, OR INSPECTORS, OF 
SCHOOLS AND OTHER INFORMATION. 


In March last, I addressed, through.you, to the County Council over which you 
preside, a Circular Letter on the subject of the New School Law. In that Circular, 
I explained some of the provisions of the Law, and the duties and powers of County 
Councils created by it. 

In the Sixth paragraph of that Circular I referred to the appointment of County 
Inspectors of Public Schools, and suggested under the circumstances stated, the advis- 
ableness of a temporary appointment of such Inspector; but, it having been represented 
to me that some of the best qualified Persons for the office would not like to give up 
their positions and prospects for the temporary and uncertain appointment to the 
office of County Inspector for six months, and others having complained that it would 
be unjust to have any appointment to office made without their having an opportunity 
to become legally eligible to be appointed to it, I brought the matter before the Council 
of Public Instruction, which directed a special Examination to be held, to commence 
the 18th of this month, for all Candidates for the office of Public School Inspector. Due 
notice was given of such Examination, and all Candidates, who felt themselves able to 
become legally qualified for the office, presented themselves, and underwent an exam- 
ination of six hours per day, during five days. A list of the names of all those who 
have become legally qualified for the office of Public School Inspector in any County of 
Ontario, including yours, is herewith appended. A few, (by special understanding 
entered into when the School Act was under the consideration of the Legislature), have 
received Certificates of Qualification upon the ground of their having been County 
Superintendents during the last three consecutive years; but their names are not 
included in the printed list as eligible for the office in other Counties, but are sent to 
the Councils of the Counties to which alone their Certificates of Qualifications are 
respectively confined. It is, however, not obligatory on a County Council to appoint 
one of these locally qualified Superintendents as County Inspector, if it believes any 
other Candidate, whether resident, or non-resident, for the office is better qualified, and 
will do more to promote the efficiency of the Public Schools. 
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I need not here repeat any of the suggestions I have made in my Circular of March 
last, except to remind the Council of the necessity of the immediate appointment of 
the County Inspector, or Inspectors, and of the Board of Examiners; of which I beg to 
be informed as soon as possible. In all cases these appointments should take effect 
the first of next July. 

As in the revised Programme of Studies for the Public Schools, soon to be published, 
provision will be made for the thorough teaching of the three primary subjects of all 
good Education—Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic—and for the teaching of other 
subjects directly connected with the social progress and practical pursuits of the people 
at large, and for the classification of the Pupils, and the time of teaching each subject, 
per week, I am sure your County Council will feel with me how important it is to have 
an Inspector of Schools, practically acquainted with School organization, and thoroughly 
competent to examine and teach every class and every Pupil in the School, and to see 
that the Pupils are duly classified, and that every subject of the Programme is thor- 
oughly taught, and that the School is in all respects what it ought to be, and what it 
ean be made. Heretofore the inspection of the Schools has, as a general rule, been 
merely nominal, because the Inspectors were, for the most part, not practical Teachers, 
and not wholly devoted to the duties of their office. The New School Act is intended to 
remedy this evil, and give to our School System the right arm of strength, by requiring 
that the Inspectors be practical men, and wholly devoted to the duties of their office; and 
1 trust that your Council will see that these important provisions of the Act are carried 
into full effect, by not appointing any but a thoroughly qualified Inspector, who shall 
wholly devote, at least, five days in the week to his work, as does every School Teacher. 

The office of Inspector is the highest prize held out in the School System for the 
meritorious Teacher, and ought not to be snatched from him by any outsider, of what- 
ever pretensions, more especially as no Teacher of a Public School can be legally 
qualified for the office except one who has obtained the highest grade of the highest 
Class Certificate of Qualifications in his profession. 


Toronto, 30th May, 1871. Egerton Ryerson. 


Nore. The list of qualified Persons for the office of County Inspectors is too long 
to be inserted here, but it can be seen in the Journal of Education for July, 1871. 
The following additional information was also sent to the Wardens : — 


I. WHEN THE NEw Scuoou Act oF 1871 WENT IN FORCE. 


The general provisions of the new School Act went into force on the day on which 
the Act itself received the Royal Assent. Certain portions of the new Law cannot, 
however, go into operation until the Regulations designed to give them effect shall have 
been prepared and approved by His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. 
They will, when ready, be published. 


II. QuatrricaTions or Pustic ScHoon INSPECTORS AND County EXxAMINERs. 


Prescribed by the Council of Public Instruction for Ontario, under the Authority of 
Sections Seven and Eleven of the School Act of 1871. 


1. Qualifications of County Inspectors. 


All County and City Superintendents of Common, or Public, Schools’: who have held 
that office consecutively for three years; all Teachers of Public Schools who have obtained, 
or who shall obtain, First-class Provincial Certificates of Qualifications ; all Head Masters 
of Grammar, or High, Schools, who have taught the same School three years, and who 
shall prepare and transmit to the Education Department a satisfactory Thesis on the 
Organization and Discipline of Public Schools; and all Graduates who have preceeded 
regularly to their Degrees in any University in the Rritish Dominions, and who have 
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taught in a College, or School, not less than three years, and who shall prepare and 
transmit to the Education Department a satisfactory Thesis on the Organization and 
Discipline of Public Schools, shall be considered legally qualified for the office of County 
Inspector of Public Schools, without any further examination, on their obtaining, in 
each case, from the Education Department, the Certificates required by Law. 


III. QuaLiFicaTIons oF CouNTy EXAMINERS. 


All Head Masters of Grammar, or High, Schools, and all Graduates who have 
proceeded regularly to their Degrees in any University in the British Dominions, who 
have taught in a College, or School, not less than three years; and all Teachers of 
Common, or Public, Schools who have obtained a First Class Provincial Certificate of 
Qualifications, or who may obtain such Certificate under the provisions of the present 
School Law, shall be considered as legally qualified to be appointed Members of a County 
or City Board of Examiners, without further examination, on their obtaining from the 
Education Department the Certificates required by Law. 


I. Regulations for giving effect to the foregoing. 


I. Candidates eligible to act as County, or City, Examiners will, on application, be 
furnished with the requisite Certificate from the Education Department. 

II. A Candidate for the office of County, or City, Inspector of Public Schools, must, 
in order to be eligible for that appointment, obtain from the Education Department a 
Certificate of his qualification for the office. This will be transmitted to him on his 
furnishing satisfactory proof that he possesses the legal qualifications. In the case of 
University Graduates and Head Masters of High Schools, a satisfactory Thesis is 
required on the Organization and Discipline of Public Schools, etcetera. 

III. The Thesis to be prepared ought not to exceed twenty-five or thirty pages of 
foolscap, written on one side only, and should embrace the following topics, or subjects, 
chaptered as numbered, videlicet: — 

1. Organization of Schools; Classification of Pupils; the System of Monitor Teachers 
—its use and abuse; School Buildings and In and Out-door arrangements; School 
Furniture and Apparatus, etcetera. 

2. School Management; Time Tables and Limit Tables of Study; School Rules; 
School Register; Roll-book; Visitor’s Book. 

3. General principles of Education; Art of Teaching, with examples of the mode of 
treating various subjects; characteristics of the successful Teacher; how to secure 
attention; how to interest the Class. 

4. Characteristics of good style of questioning; correction of errors; recapitulations, 
etcetera. 

5. Principles of Mental, Moral and Physical Culture of Childhood; Gymnastics and 
- Calisthenics. 

6. School Discipline; Rewards and Punishments; Prizes; authorized system of 
Merit Cards. 

7. School Libraries; how best to make them available; School Museums, or local 
collections, their value, and how to promote their formation and _ use. 

8. Principles of the School Law relating to Public School Trustees, Teachers and 
Inspectors of Schools. 


IV. EXAMINATION OF Common Scuoon TEACHERS. 


In regard to the examination of Teachers it is proposed that the same Examination 
Papers will be used on the same day in every County of the Province. In these Exam- 
inations special prominence will be given to School Organization and Discipline, as well 
as to School House Accommodation, Internal Arrangements, Construction, etcetera. 


V. ConsormpateD ScHoon Acts, (1850-1871). 


The entire text of the School Acts of 1850, 1860 and 1870-1 will be incorporated in 
one Act, so that Local Superintendents, Trustees, Teachers and other interested parties 
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will be able to see at a glance what modifications in our present School Laws have been 
made by the new Act. 
VI. New ScHoor REGISTERS. 


A new edition of Public School Registers, (including the modifications in the Courses 
of Study required by the new School Act of 1871), will be shortly prepared and pub- 
lished. They will be sent to the County Clerks, for distribution, through the Local 
Superintendents, or Inspectors, but none will be sent out direct to individual Schools 
from the Education Department. 


VII. Annvuat ScHoot REPORTS. 


Local Superintendents of Counties and Townships, and Boards of School Trustees 
in Cities, Towns and Villages, will please lose no time in transmitting their Annual 
School Reports (now due) to the Education Department, together with such general 
remarks on the state of the Schools in their various localities as they may desire to make. 
VIII. Four Kinps or LipRARIES WHICH MAY BE ESTABLISHED UNDER THE DEPARTMENTAL 

REGULATIONS. 


“The Public School Libraries are becoming the crown and glory of the Institution 
of the Province.’’—Lord Elgin. 


‘Had I the power I would scatter Libraries over the whole land, as the sower sows 
his seed.’’—Horace Mann. 

Under the Regulations of the Education Department, each County Council can 
establish four classes of Libraries in their Municipality, as follows:—City, Town, 
Village and Township Councils can establish the first three classes, and School Trustees 
either of the first and third classes. 

1. An ordinary Common School Library in each School House for the use of the 
Ratepayers and children. 

2. A General Public Lending Library, available to all the Ratepayers of the Muni- 
cipality. 

3. A Professional Library of Books on Teaching, School Organization, Language 
and kindred subjects, available to Local Superintendents and Teachers alone. 

4. A Library in any Public Institution, under the control of the Municipality, for 
the use of the Inmates, or in the County Jail, for the use of the Prisoners. 

It cannot be too strongly urged upon School Trustees, the importance and even the 
necessity of providing, (especially during the Autufn and Winter months), suitable 
reading Books for the Pupils in their School, either as Prizes, or in Libraries. Having 
given the Pupils a taste for reading and general knowledge, they should provide some 
agreeable and practical means of gratifying it. 

Text Books must be paid for at the full Catalogue price. Colleges and Private 
Schools will be supplied with any of the Articles mentioned in the Catalogue at the 
prices stated. Local Superintendents and Teachers will also be supplied, on the same 
terms, with such Educational Works as relate to the duties of their Profession. 


IX. IntTER-COMMUNICATIONS IN THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


A department is already reserved in the Journal of Education for Letters and 
Inter-communications between Local Superintendents, School Trustees and Teachers, 
on any subject of general interest relating to Education in the Province. As no personal 
or party, discussions have, ever since the establishment of the Journal, appeared in its 
columns, no Letter, or Communication partaking of either character, can be admitted 
to its pages; but, within this salutary restriction, the utmost freedom is allowed. Terse 
and pointed Communications of moderate length on School Management, Discipline, 
Progress, Teaching, or other subjects of general interest are always acceptable, and 
may be made highly useful in promoting the great objects for which the Journal was 
established. 
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CHAPTER: VIT. 
I. PROGRAMME OF COURSE OF STUDY FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1871. 


Prescribed by the Council of Public Instruction for Ontario, under the authority of the 
School Laws of Ontario. 


BASIS OF INSTRUCTION.—EXPLANATORY MEMORANDUM ON THE FOLLOWING PROGRAMME. 


1. The great object of this Programme is to secure such an education of youth as 
to fit them for the ordinary employments and duties of life. This includes: — 

2. First. Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, and the use of the English language. 
Every youth, whether in Town, or Country, should be able so to read that reading will 
be a pleasure and not a labour, otherwise his little knowledge of reading will be seldom, 
if ever, used to acquire information; he should be able to write readily and well; he 
should know Arithmetic so as to perform readily and properly any financial business 
transactions, and be able to keep Accounts correctly; he should be able to speak and 
write with correctness the language of the Country. These subjects are the first 
essentials of education for every youth, and in which he should be primarily and thor- 
oughly taught. 

3. Secondly. An acquaintance with the properties and growth of the Plants we 
cultivate and use, and the Soils in which they grow; the Instruments and Machinery 
we employ, and the principle of their construction and use; our own Bodies and Minds, 
and the laws of their healthy development and preservation. Large experience shows 
not only the importance of a knowledge of these subjects of Natural Science and 
Experimental Physics, but that they can be taught easily for all ordinary practical 
purposes to Pupils from six to twelve years of age. 

4. Thirdly. Some knowledge of Geography and History, of the Civil Government 
and Institutions of our own Country, and, in all cases, of the first principles of Christian 
Morals, so essential to every honest man and good citizen. 

5. These are the subjects which should be embraced in a Common School Curriculum, 
and which have been and can be easily learned by Pupils under twelve years of age. 
Those who aspire to a higher and more accomplished English education, can obtain it 
in the High Schools. 

6. The length of time during which a Pupil shall continue in any Class must depend 
unon his, or her, progress. The promotion of a Pupil from a lower to a higher Class 
is at the discretion of the Master, or Mistress, of the School, and, if any difference arise 
on this subject between the Master, or Mistress, of a School and the Trustees, or any 
Parent of a Pupil, the Inspector of the School must decide; but no Pupil is to be pro- 
moted to a higher Class without being thoroughly acquainted with all the subjects 
taught in the lower Classes. A Pupil, on being admitted into a School, must be exam- 
ined by the Master, or Mistress, and placed in the Class into which such Pupil is 
qualified to enter. In all cases the order of subjects in the Programme must be followed, 
and the time prescribed for teaching each subject per week must be observed, nor must 
any subject of the Course be omitted. Where a Class is too large for all the Pupils to 
be taught together, or where there is an obvious inequality in the ability and progress 
of the Pupils, such Class may be divided into two divisions,—First and Second. 

7. When the Pupils in a School amount to more than Fifty, and less than One 
hundred, the Trustees must employ an additional Teacher as an Assistant. 

N.B. The work assigned for home preparation varies with the Class in which the 
Pupil is placed. In the first and second Classes, the lessons are designed to occupy 
half-an-hour every evening; in the third and fourth, from an hour to an hour-and-a- 
half; and in the fifth and sixth, from an hour-and-a-half to two hours. Parents are 
expected to see that their children attend to their work at home 
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Tl. GeneraL Limit TaBLe or STUDIES IN THE Pusric Scuoois oF ONTARIO. 


Norg. Where a Class may be very small, or where the Pupils of a Class may be well 
up‘in one or more subjects of the Programme, and deficient in others, the Teacher, with 
thes anction of the Inspector, may allow variations from the prescribed time. In any 
other unforeseen case of inconvenience or difficulty in giving effect to this Limit Table, 
the Inspector will communicate with the Chief Superintendent of Education. 


Subject. 


READING 


eocoereer eee eee 


SPELLING 


eeeeecee even 


WRITING 


, 40 dS 0.8 Sel ee 


ARITHMETIC 


OxpseEctT LESSONS... . 
GEOGRAPHY 


LINEAR DRAWING.... 
NWGAT. NEUSICL 2 oea.as 


BEADING. fideo eke 


WRITING 


oeoeere reer eoevee 


ARITHMETIC 


eereeeereee 


Time 
Class. Per Week 
Hirst 64 hours. 
POTSE oe arc 13 hours. 
Hirst ayes: 23 hours. 
Rise. 43} hours. 
Firshauvo. 2 hours. 
Hitet seo 24 hours. 

First 1 hour. 

Patety ce 1 hour. 
Second ...|64 hours. 
Second ...|14 hours. 
Second ...|24 hours. 
Second .../43 hours. 


Limit Table in each Subject for Promotion from 
a Lower Class to a Higher One. 


EacH Pupit ON PROMOTION IS— 

To be able to read with ease and fluency any 
passage in the First, or Second, Books of Read- 
ing Lessons ; also to be able to enunciate clearly 
the elementary sounds of the Language. 

To be able to spell any word in the First and Second 
Books, and to give its meaning in familiar terms. 

To be able to form correctly and legibly on Paper, 
all the letters of the Alphabet, and to combine 
them into short words. 

I. To be able to read and write any Arabic 
numeral up to 1,000. 
II. To add and subtract ordinary numbers readily 
and accrrately. 
III. To solve with ease, simple examples in such 
Rules. 
Same as for Second Class. 
To know: I. The Cardinal points of the Compass. 
Il. Generally the Ge graphy of the 
locality and surrounding Country. 
IIl. The meaning of Geographical terms, 
the definitions, etcetra, Map nota- 
tion. 
IV. To be able to point out on a Map of 
the World, each Continent and 
Ocean, and to know which part 
of the Map is North, South, East 
or West. 
On Slates. 
Simple Songs. 


To be able to read fluently and well, any passage 
in the Third Book, as far as page 164. 

To be able to spell any word in the Second Book, 
or in the first 164 pages of the Third Book, and 
to be able to write to dictation correctly, any 
passage selected therefrom, to give in familiar 
terms the meaning of any word therein, and to 
know the Saxon Prefixes and Affixes, and Spell- 
ing Book. 

To be able to write the words in the Copy Book, 
Number 2, with neatness and legibleness; also, 
to write legibly on paper from dictation with 
modern rapidity. 

I. To be able to read and write any Arabic 
number up to 1,000,000. 


If. Roman Notation up to M. 

III. To be thoroughly and practically acquainted 
with the Addition, Subtraction, Multipli- 
cation and Division Tables, and the Tables 
of Money, Weights and Measures. 

IV. To be able to work readily and with accuracy 


ordinary questions in the four simple Rules 
and Reduction. 


V. To be able to apply the simple Rules to 
Decimal Currency. 
VI. To be able to solve simple questions in Mental 


; Arithmetic. 
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II. GENERAL LIMIT TABLE OF STUDIES.—Continued. 


Subject. 


GRAMMAR 


GEOGRAPHY 


CoMPOSITION 


7 ee ee eee 


Opgsrcr LESSONS...... 


LINEAR DRAWING.... 
Vocau Music 


oO NTSONG AS cin? e asew oo. 


WRITING 


eee ec eee ee eee 


ARITHMETIC. . >. 50. 


Class. 


Second ... 


Second... 


Second... 


Second... 
Second... 


(Enid 7 
A sbGae hs oes 


Phird.3 


CU ane 26 ben as 


Second... 


Time 
Per Week 


bo 
[Nola 


hours. 


23 hours. 


4 hour. 


2. pours. 


hour. 
hour. 


eH 


hours. 


hours. 


.|25 hours. 


5 hours. 


Limit Table in each Subject for Promoting from 
a Lower Class to a Higher One. 


To be able to point out readily and accurately the 
Nouns, Pronouns, Adjectives, Verbs, Adverbs, 
and Prepositions, contained in any page of the 
Second Book of Reading Lessons. 

I. To thoroughly review part assigned the 

Junior Section. 

II. To know a Map of the World, so as to give 
relative positions, boundaries of Continents 
and Oceans, and the Position of a few of 
the principal Islands, Seas, Gulfs, Bays, 
etcetera. 

To know the Map of America, so as to give 
the boundaries of the Continent, and to 
describe the position from recollection, or 
to point out on the Map, Countries and 
their Capitals, and he Capes, Bays, Islands, 
Mountains, Lakes, Rivers, etcetera. 

. To know the Map of Ontario generally. 

. To be able to form simple sentences orally 

and in writing, 

. To be able to write a short description of any 

common Ob ect. 

. To have gone through the course of lessons on 

Common things, as is, or may be, prescribed. 

. To have gone through those on Natural 
. History, as may be prescribed. 

III. To have through those on Moral Duties, 
etcetera, as may be prescribed. 

On Slates. 

Simple Songs. 


dg ae 


To be able to read fluently and well any passage 
in the Third Book. 

To be able to spell correctly any word in the 
Second, or Third Book, and to write to dictation 
correctly as to spelling, any passage from said 
Lessons, to give the meaning «f any Word in 
these Lessons, and Spelling Book. 

To be able to form Capitals well, and to write from 
dictation, legibly and neatly on paper,—Copy 
Book Number three, to be kept clean and neat. 
and the writing in it to be of regular size and 
slope. 

I. To revise carefully former Limit Table. 

II. To beable to read and write with facility in 
Arabic notation, any number of not more 
than !our periods to the left of the Decimal 
point. 


III. Roman Notation up to the expression of the 
present year. 
IV. Principals of Arabic and Roman Notation. 


. To be thoroughly and practically acquainted 
with the Simple and Compound Rules, with 
Reduction ; Great Common Multiple; Least 
C mmon Multiple; and fractions as far as 
reduction of co pound fractions. 

To be able to solve problems in these rules 
with accuracy, n atness and dispatch. 

VII. To be able to solve simple Problems in Mental 

Arithmetic in these Rules, with facility. 


ale 
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Subject. 


GRAMMAR. Sose.se st 


CoMPOSITION 


GEOGRAPHY......---- 


LINEAR DRAWING.... 


VocaL Music 


HEADINGS Coes ees 


Some NG dak; co re 6 ste 


WRITING vaviteice wins 


ARITHMETIC ........- 


(FRAMMAR 


ee ON A ea ne A a 


Class. 


4 6h b a Grane 


iMibh gents 


ThiviGes 


Abi shhws Kee 
A Mithhed tig ae 


Fourth. :. 


Fourth:...; 
Fourth . 


(EROUrtno.. 


Fourth as eAlee 


— 


bo 


Time 


Per Week 


3 hours. 


hours. 


NH 


3 hours. 


hour. 
hour. 


hours. 


hours. 


+ hours. 


5 hours. 


Il. GENERAL LIMIT TABLE OF STUDIES.— Continued. 


Limit Table in each Subject for Promoting from 
a Lower Class to a Higher One. 


I. To know the different parts of Speech, and to 
be able to point out the Words belonging 
to each in any page of the Reading Book. 

Il. To know the Number, Gender and Person of 
Nouns, and the comparis n of Adjectives, 
ani the relation between Adjectives and 
Nouns. 

Ill. To be able to separate each simple sentence 
into Noun-part and V. rb-part. 

IV. To be able to form simple Sentences, both 
orally and in writing. 

I. To be able to form Sentences of any specific 
kind, either orally, or in writing, such as 
simple, compound, interrogatory, etcetera. 

Il. To be able to write short descriptions of 
simple objects c rrectly, as to spelling, 

’ grammatical forms, etcetera. 

I. To review thoroughly portion assigned to the 
Second Division. 

II. To know the names and uses of the principal 
lines drawn on the Map of the World, such 
as Meridians, Equator, Parallels of Latitude, 
Tropics, Arctic and Antartic Circles. 

III. To know the Map of Canada generally. 
On Slates and Blackboard. 
Simple Songs. 


To be able to read fluently and well any passage 
contained in the first 244 pages of the Fourth 
Book. 

To be able to spell or define any Word in the 
Second, or Third, Books, or in the first 244 pages 
of the Fourth Book, and to write to dictation 
correctly, as to spelling and Capitals, any passage 
contained in said Lessons, and Spelling Book. 

T., be able to write neatly, legibly and rapidly on 
paper from dictation.. Copy Books to be kept 
scrupulously clean and free from blots. Writing 
therein to be of proper slope, even in jorm, and 
the Capital: carefully made. 

I. To thoroughly review former Limit Tables. 

Il. To be able to write with ease all Numbers in 
Arabic N tation, nt incl ding more than 
six places to the right of the decimal point. 

III. To be acquainted with the principles of Arabic 

' and Roman Notation. 

IV. To be thoronghly and practically acqainted 
with Vulgar Fractions, Addition, Subtrac- 
tion, Multipl cation and Division of Decimal 
finite and infinite; Reduction of Vulgar 
Fractions to Decimals, and mixed Renvetend: 
to Vulgar Fractions ; to be well acquainted 
with Simple Proportion ; to understand the 
reason of the processes. 

V. To be able té& solve ordinary problems in 
Mental Arithmetic with ease and accuracy. 

I. T» be thor ughly and familiarly acquainted 
with the principal Grammatical Forms and 
Defini ions. 
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Il. GENERAL LIMIT TABLE OF STUDIES.—Continued. 


Subject. 


GRAMMAR.—Con..... 


COMPOSITION ........ 


GEOGRAPHY 


IME BOBY oo on soos estes 
NATURAL HIstTory... 
CHRISTIAN MorRALs .. 
CHEMISTRY AND Bo- 


LINEAR DRAWING.... 
VocaL Music........ 


READING 


SPELLING 


eee eee ee oe eo 


WRITING 


eee ee eo ee we oe 


ARITHMETIC 


GRAMMAR 


Cvs) eee eye @ « 


‘Fifth 


Class. 


Fourth J: 


Fourth, s- 


Fourth... 


Fourth .. 
Fourth ... 
Fourth... 
Fourth .. 


Fourth ... 
Fourth... 


e@eeee 


eeces 


eoeee 


Time 
Per Week 


24 hours. 


hours. 


iH 


hours. 


hours. 
hours. 
hour. 
hour. 
hour. 
hour. 


hours. 


hour. 


hours. 


bo 
i 


hours. 


|2 


hours. 


Limit Table in each Subject for Promoting from 
a Lower to a Higher One. 


II. To be able to separate any :asy Sentence, 
into classes, and to distinguish between Sub- 


ject and Predicate. 


III. To be able to parse the words of any easy 
Sentence, giving the relation of the words, 
but not the rules of Syntax. 

I. To be able to form complex Sentences, either 
orally, or in writing. 

II. To be able to make grammatical changes of 

| construction. 

III. To write a short narrative or description, or a 
familiar letter, correctly as to Spelling, 
Grammatical and Mechanical forms. 

I. To be thoroughly acquainted with the subject, 
as far as it is assigned to former sections. 
II. To know the maps of Europe, Asia and Africa 


in the same manner as they are required to 
Know maps of Europe and America. 
III. To know the Maps of Canada and Ontario. 
Elements of Canadian and English History. 
General view of the Animal Kingdom. 
Christian Morals. 


Elements of Chemistry and Botany in First Lessons 
in Agriculture, pp. 9-76. 

Outlines of Maps, common objects on paper. 

Simple Songs. 


To be able to read fluently and with expression, 
any passage in the Third, or Fourth, Books. 

To be able to spell and define any word in the 
Second, Third, or Fourth Books, and to write 
to dictation correctly, as to Spelling, Capitals and 
Punctuation, any passage contained therein, and 
Spelling Books. 

To be able to write neatly, legibly and rapidly on 
Paper from dictation. Copy Books to be kept as 
in Second Division, writing therein to be care- 
fully executed, regular as to size and_ shape, 
letters carefully joined and well-formed. Capitals 
well formed. 

. To review thoroughly the subjects as far as 

assigned in previous Limit Tables. 

. To be familiarly and practically acquainted 
with Arabic and Roman Notation. 

. To be practically acquainted with Compound 
and Conjoined Proportion, and with Com- 
mercial Arithmetic, including Przctice, Per- 
centage, Insurance, Commission, Brokerage, 
Purchase and Sale of Stock, Custom House 
Business, Assessment of Taxes and Interest. 

To be able to work Problems in these Rules, 
and to know the reason for the various 
processes. Mental Arithmetic. To be able 
to solve ordinary problems in these Rules 
with Accuracy. 

I. To be thoroughly and familiarly acquainted 

with all the Grammatical forms and defini- 
ions. 


III 


Ly. 
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Il. GENERAL LIMIT TABLE OF STUDIES.—Continued. 


Service. 


—<$<$<— —__———_ 


GRAMMAR. —CO?s.>. 3 


CoMPOSITION 


cere eee 


GEOGRAPHY 


ea © @ vo [6.8 "e 


Hisrory 


wie oe) 66» 56: 6) Blam 


Human PHyslowoey.. 
Nat. PHILOSOPHY... . 


CHEMISTRY AND Bo- 


O) oe) > \e. O°8 Velend ele 2 


AT GEER ho dee ees 


GEOMETRY 


© 8 ie) em eee 


MENSURATION....... | 


READING 


eee ewer eer eee 


Rien TAN Cina cic aod cea eats 


WRITING 


OW Se ie i We a eh ee 
i 


ARITHMETIC 


eee eeeeee 


Sixth .. 


Sixth . 


eececee 


eceree 


eooceee 


oie. @ hy Paes 


Sixth cu 


Time 
Per Week 
2 hours. 
Lp hour: 
2 hours. 
2 hours. 
} “hour: 
13 hours. 
13 hours. 
2 hours: 
13 hours. 
13 hours. 
+ hours. 

hour. 

..-(2¢ hours. 
hours. 


ELIS 


Limit Table in each Subject for Promoting from 
a Lower to a Higher One. 


Il. Tole able to analyze and parse any Sentence 
contained in their Reading Books, dis- 
tinguishing between principal and subordi- 
nate clauses. Kinds of subordinate clauses. 
Grammatical and logical s bjects and Pre- 
dicates. 

To be able to parse the words of any ordinary 
Prose Sentence contained in their Reading 
Books, giving relation, Rules of Syntax, 
etcetera. 

. To be able to form complex, compound, or 
simple Sentences of any specific kind, either 
orally, or in wriling. 

. To make readily the different Grammatical 
changes of construction. 

. To be able to write a familiar or Business 
Letter on any subject, with pr: per attention | 
to Grammatical struc‘ure, Mechanical form, 
etcetera. 

. To be thoroughly acquainted with the subject 
as far as is assigned to the other division. 

. To know more minutely the Political Geo- 
graphy, Products, etcetera, of the principal 
Countries in the World. 

To have an idea of the physical Geography of 
all the Continents. 

I. To review thoroughly the parts assigned to 
Fourth Class. 

II. The History of Canada and England continued. 

Human Physiology. 

I. Mechanical Power, etcetera. Part I. to page 
fifty-three., omitting paragraphs 47 to 53, 
inclusive. 


iit. 


Remainder of First Lessons in Agriculture. Pupils 
in Cities and Towns may omit Lessons 30, 31, 32, 
34 and 37. 

I. To know the definitions. 
Il. To be able to work the examples in exercises, 
from T. to X., XIII. to X VII. 

Definitions, Postulates and Axioms. 
positions of Book One. 

I. To be able to solve Problems concerning 
Rectangles, Triangles and Circles. 


First 30 Pro- 


To be able to read fluently and with expression, 
any passage in the Fourth, or Fifth, Books. 

To be able to spell and define any word in the 
Reading Books, and to write to dictation correctly, 
as to Spelling, Capitals and Punctuation, any 
passage selected from these Books, and Spelling 
Book. 

To be able to write in a good business style of 
penmanship. Copy Books to be kept as indi- 
cated above in 2nd Division. 

I. To revise former Limit Tables thoroughly. 

Il. To finish Commercial Arithmetic and be 
thoroughly acquainted with Involution and 
Evolution. 
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Il. GENERAL LIMIT TABLE OF STUDIES.— Continued. 


Service. 


ARITHMETIC.—Con... 


GRAMMAR 


eoeo ree eee oe 


CoMPOSITION 


oeeeeecee 


GEOGRAPHY 


cece ee eevee 


HIsToRY 
CHEMISTRY AND Bo- 


eooe es ee Boe oO 


PAGER BRAG Es sc sawe « 


GEOMETRY 


eoeesree ee eee 


MENSURATION........ 


BooK-KEEPING....... 


Class. 


ei B-< 4 Lamia 


Sixtheves. 


Sixth ..4 


Six theo: 


Sixteen 
Siti 


Sixth en. 
Si thy eee 


Fifth and 
Sixth. 


Fifth and 
Sixth. 


Time 
Per Week 
3 hours. 
2 hours. 

hours. 
2 hours. 
2 hours. 
2 hours. 

-|2 hours. 
13 hours. 
TOY: 
1 hour. 


Limit Table in each Subject for Promoting from 
a Lower to a Higher One. 


LES 
DV: 


Compound Interest and Annuities. 

To be familiar with the theory as well as 
practice of these Rules, and to be able to 
work ordinary problems in them with 
accuracy, neatness and dispatch. 

V. Mental Arithmetic as in former sections. 

I. To give evidence that they know all the 

Grammatical Forms and Definitions. 

Il. To analyze prose, or verse contained in 
Readers, distinguishing between principal 
and subordinate clauses—kinds of sub- 
ordinate clauses. Analyze subject and pre- 
dicate, give relation of Words, Grammatical 
and logical subject and predicate. 

To be able to parse the words contained in 
their Readers, or Grammars, with appli- 
cation of rules of Syntax, etcetera. 

. To be able to do all in former Limit Tables. 

. To be able to write a Composition on any 
simple subject, and to spell and punctuate 
it properly. 

To be able to paraphrase any assigned poet:cal 
passage. 

To know thboronghly the former Limit Tables. 

IJ. Physical Geography of the Continents. 

III. The use of the Globes. 

Elements of Ancient and Modern History. 


TIT: 


LID: 
It 


To understand the elements of Chemistry, as taught 
in the first part of Doctor Ryerson’s First Lessons 
on Agriculture, pages 9-70. 

Structure of Plants, e cetera, pp. 70-76 of Doctor 
Ryerson’s First Lessons on Agriculture. Lessons 
Laie and: Xx; 

Thoroughly review part assigned to the Juniors, 
and complete Quadratic Equations. 

I. To know the Definitions, Postulates, and 
Axioms, and to be able to demonstrate the 
first 30 Propositions of First Book. 

If. To thoroughly review part assigned the 
Juniors, and finish the First Book. 

III. To be familiar with the meaning of the 
different terms useu in the First and Second 
Books, and to go through the first two 
Books. 

Rev ew the work gone over while in the Junior 
section. Mensuration of Solids. 

Norr.—Girls take easy lessons on Reasoning in- 
stead of Geometry. Parts I. II. 

I. To know the definition of the various Books 
used. To understand the relation between 
Debtor and Creditor, and the difference 
tetween Single and Double Entry. 

11. To know how to make original entries in the 
Books used for this purpose, such as Invoice 
Book, Sales Book, Cash Book and Day Book. 
III. To be able to Journalize any ordinary Busi- 
ness transaction, and to be familiar with the 
nature of the various Accounts in the 
Le ger, and with the mode of conducting 
and closing them. 
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Il. GENERAL LIMIT TABLE OF STUDIES.— Continued. 


. Time Limit Table in each Snbject for Promoting from 
porte Class. | per Week a Lower to a Higher One. : 
Book-KEEPING.—Con.|Fifth and|1 hour. |[V. To be familiar with the forms of ordinary 
Sixth. Commercial Paper, such as Promissory 
Notes, Drafts, Receipts for the payment of 
mouey, etcetera. 
Nat. Puriosopny....|Fifth and)14 hours. |Nature and use of Mechanical Powers. 
Sixth. 
Crvit GoverNMENT...|Fifth and hour. |Elemen s of Civil Government. 
Sixth. 
DRAWING i; a.cce oe oe Fourth 1 hour. /|To evince facility in marking sketches of Maps and 
and Fifth common objects on Blackboard. 
SINGING! 2 ible c 2 shwe Whole 1 hour. ;To know the present principles of Vocal Music 
School. (provision to be made by the Trustees for the 
practice of Vocal Music). 
GYMNASTICS. ....... SS qSOVE) Se ccns 1 hour. |(Provision to be made at the discretion of the 
Trustees for Gymnastics and Calisthenics. ) 
NEEDLE WoORK...... Girla so. ee, 1 hour. |Nors.—To be taught only in lower divisions of 
Second Girls Schools, or Classes. 
and Third 
Domesric Economy..|Girls ..... 13 hours. |In place of Euclid, where there is a female Teacher. 
First and To have a general knowledge of the subject as 
Second. taught in pages 171-188, (Lesson 38) of Doctor 
Ryerson’s First Lessons on Agriculture. 


1Il. LIST OF AUTHORIZED TEXT BOOKS FOR USE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF ONTARIO, 1871. 


(Sanctioned by the Council of Public Instruction). 


Norr. In the following list, some Books are prescribed, and others are recommended. 
The use of the Books recommended is discretionary with the respective Public School 
Boards. 


I. English. 

Tert Books Prescribed :— 

The Canadian National Series of Reading Books. (Authorized edition). 

The ‘Spelling Book, a Companion to the Readers. (Authorized edition). 

Miller’s Analytical and Practical English Grammar. (Authorized edition). 

An English Grammar for Junior Classes. By the Reverend H. W. Davies, D.D. 
(Authorized edition). 

A History of English Literature, in a Series of Biographical Sketches. By William 
Francis Collier, LL.D. 


Il. Arithmetic and Mathematics. 


Text Books Prescribed :— 

Advanced Arithmetic for Canadian Schools. By Bernard Smith, M.A., and Archi- 
bald MeMurchy, M.A. 

Elementary Arithmetic for Canadian Schools. By the Reverend Barnard Smith, 
M.A.. and Archibald McMurchy, M.A. 

Elements of Algebra. Todhunter’s, or Sangster’s. 

Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. Pott’s, or Todhunter’s. 
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Ill. Geography and History. 


Text Books Prescribed :— 

Lovell’s General Geography. (Authorized edition). By J. George Hodgins, LL.D., 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Easy Lessons in General Geography. By J. George Hodgins, LL.D. (Authorized 
edition). ; 

A School History of the British Empire. By William Francis Collier, LL.D. 

A History of Canada and of the other British Provinces of North America. By 
J. George Hodgins, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. 

Outlines of General History. By William Francis Collier, LL.D. 


Text Book Recommended :— 
The Great Events of History. By William Francis Collier, LL.D. 


IV. Physical Science. 


Text Books Prescribed (see Prefixed Note):— 

Rudimentary Mechanics. By Charles Tomlinson. Portions relative to the 
Mechanical Powers. 

The Animal Kingdom. By Ellis A. Davidson. 

How Plants Grow; a Simple Introduction to Botany, with Popular Flora. By 
Asa Gray, M.D. 


V. Miscellaneous. 


Text Books Prescribed :— 

First Lessons in Agriculture. By Reverend Doctor Ryerson. 

Our Bodies.* By Ellis A. Davidson. 

Easy Lessons on Reasoning. By Archbishop Whately. 
Text Books Recommended (see Prefixed Note). 

A Comprehensive System of Book-keeping, by Single and Double Entry. By 
Thomas R. Johnson. A work on Book-keeping is to be sanctioned. 

Field Exercise and Evolutions of Infantry. Published by Authority. Pocket 
edition, (for Squad and Company Drill). 

The Modern Gymnast. By Charles Spencer. 

A Manual of Vocal Music. By John Hullah. 

Three Part Songs. By H. F. Sefton. (Authorized edition). 

National Mensuration. 

Scripture Lessons,—Old and New Testaments. (National). 

Lessons on the Truth of Christianity. (National). 

* Right Lines in their Right Places. By Ellis A. Davidson. 

Teacher’s Guide, and Bartholomew’s Primary School Drawing Cards. By Miss 
J. H. Stickney. 

The Drawing Book for the Dominion of Canada, in Progressive Studies; seven 
numbers. 

William Hermes’ Drawing Instructor. For advanced Students. 

Writing Copy Books, used in the Normal and Model Schools for Ontario. In Five 
Parts. 


VI. French and German Schools. 


The following Books, approved by the Combined Committee of the Council of 
Public Instruction for Quebec, are also sanctioned for use by French Pupils, in Public 


* The following Works are also highly recommended for perusal both by Teachers and Pupils, videlicet :— 
‘“ The House I live in,” by T. C. Girtin, Surgeon (Longmans), and ‘‘ Our Earthly House and its Builder,”’ (Religious 
Tract Society). Cutter’s ‘‘ First Book on Anatomy. Physiology and Hygiene, for Grammar Schools and Families,”’ 
is the prescribed book for High Schools, and may be used in the Public Schools if desired. 
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Schools of this Province in which there are both Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Pupils : — 

Cours d’Arithmétique Commerciale. (Senécal, Montreal). 

Abrégé de la Geographie Moderne. (Société d’Education de Quebec). 

La Geographie Moderne, de M. Holmes, M.A. 

Grammaire pratique de la langue Anglaise. (Par P. Saddler, Paris). 

Traité Elementaire d’Arithmetique. (Par F. X. Toussaint). 

Le Premier Livre de l’Enfance. (de Poitevin). 

Cours de Versions Anglaises. (Par P. Saddler, Paris). 

Grammaire Francaise Elementaire. (Par F. P. B.) 

For German Schools, Klotz’s German Grammar is sanctioned. 

Nore. Inspectors, Trustees and Teachers will please see that these Books alone are 
used in the Schools so that uniformity may be abserved in them. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE LAWS RELATING TO GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOLS IN 
ONTARIO, 1871. 


THE CONSOLIDATED HIGH SCHOOL ACT, WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 
THE HIGH SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT ACTS OF 1865 AND 1871. 


An Ac? RESPECTING HigH ScHoots IN ONTARIO, BEING CHAPTER LXIII oF THE CoNnsort- 
DATED STATUTES OF ONTARIO. 


Her Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Legislative Council and 
Assembly of Canada, enacts as follows :— 


Name of each County High School. 


1. There shall be one, or more, High Schools in each County and Union of Coun- 
ties in Ontario, to be distinguished by prefixing to the term “County,’’ the name of the 
City, Town, or Village, within the limits of which it may be situate. 

[Nore. The legal distinction, authorized by the Second Section of this Consolidated 
Act, between Senior and Junior County High Schools has been done away with by the 
Grammar School Improvement Act of 1865. ] 


Where other County High Schools shall be Situated. 


3. All other High Schools established, on or before the First day of January, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-four, shall be continued at the places where they are 
respectively held; but the High School Board of each of the said Schools may change 
the place of holding such School, by a Resolution to be passed for that purpose and ap- 
proved of by the Governor-in-Council: and the place of holding any High School estab- 
lished since the First of January, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-four, may be 
changed by the County Council of the County within which it is established. 


Investment of Income from High School Lands, etcetera. 


4. All Moneys arising from the sale of Lands at any time set apart for the encour- 
agement of High Schools in Ontario, and not specially granted to, or vested in, or for 
the benefit of any particular College, High School, or other Seminary, or place of Edu- 
cation. or otherwise departed with by the Crown, and all Annual Grants which have 
been, or may, after this Act takes effect, be made by Parliament, or which may be 
otherwise available from any other sources for that purpose, shall form a Fund to be 
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called The Ontario High Schoo! Fund, and shall be invested in Government, or other 
Securities by the direction of the Governor-in-Council. 
(Notre. The Fifth Section of the Consolidated Act is repealed). 


Basis of Apportionment to the High Schools. 


6. . . . . The Chief Superintendent of Education shall annually apportion 
f . . . such Annual Income . . . in the manner provided by the Seventh Sec- 
tion of the High School Improvement Act of 1865], as follows: 7. The Apportionment 
payable half yearly to the High Schools shall be made to each School conducted accord- 
ing to law, upon the basis [the length of time each such High School is kept open |— 
of the daily average attendance at such High School of Pupils, (and their proficiency 
in the various branches of study named) in the Programme of Studies prescribed ac- 
cording to law for High Schools; such attendance shall be certified by the Head Master 
and Trustees and verified by the Inspector of High Schools. | 


«Note. The Seventh Section of of Consolidated Act is repealed) 


High School Apportionment Payable Half-yearly. 


8. The sums of Money annually apportioned . . . as aforesaid, shall be pay- 
able to the Treasurer of the County entitled to receive it, [one-half at the end of each 
six months, and on receipt at the Education Department of the half-yearly Return 
and Annual Report, duly certified], which sums shall be payable in such manner as 
may be determined by the Governor. 


To be Expended in the payment of Teachers’ Salaries alone. 


And such Moneys [together with the “sums provided from local sources,’”’ |* shall 
be expended in the payment of the Salaries of Teachers, and for no other purpose. 


Apportionment to Hach High School. 


9. The sums of Money apportioned out of the High School Fund [and “sums pro- 
vided from local sources,’’] . . . shall be distributed amongst the several High 
Schools . . . within the restrictions imposed by this Act [and the High School 
Improvement Act], and under such Rules and Regulations as may, from time to time, 
be made by the Council of Public Instruction for Ontario, and approved by the Gover- 
nor-1n-Council. f 


$20,000 annually Granted for Superior Education. 


10. In addition to the sums applicable in aid of High Schools as aforesaid, or 
under the One hundred and twentieth Section of the Act respecting Public Schools in 
Ontario the sum of twenty thousand dcllars shall be yearly appropriated out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund of this Province, for the encouragement of Superior Edu- 
cation in Ontario. 


This Grant to be Distributed to Colleges by Parliament. 


And shall be distributed . . . as may be designated by an annual vote of the 
Provincial Parliament. 


Council of Public Instruction to appoint Inspector. 


11. The Council of Public Instruction shall appoint Inspectors of High Schools, 
prescribe dutiest and fix their remuneration. 


* See the Sixth Section of the High School Improvement Act ot 1865. 


+ These Rules and Regulations, in connection with the Seventh Section of the High School Improvement Act 
of 1865, are appended. 


t The duties of the Inspector of High Schools will be given further on, 
7—X XIII. 
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High Schools to prepare Pupils for College.—Programme. 


12. In each County High School provision shall be made for giving, by a Teacher, 
or Teachers of competent ability and good morals instruction in all the higher branches 
of a practical English and Commercial Education,t including the [Natural Sciences, 
with special reference to Agricutlure,] the elements of Natural Philosophy and 
Mechanics, and also in the Latin, Greek, French and German Languages (to those 
Pupils whose Parents, or Guardians may desire it), and Mathematics, so far as to 
prepare Students for University College, or any College affiliated to the University of 
Toronto—according to a Programme of Studies and General Rules and Regulations, 
[which shall be prescribed, from time to time,] by the Council of Public Instruction 
for Ontario, with the approval of the Lieutenant Governor-in-Council; and the Coun- 
cil of Public Instruction shall have power to exempt any High School, (which shall 
not have sufficient funds to provide the necessary qualified Teachers), from the obliga- 
tion to teach the German and French languages. | 


Penalty for not Observing the Official Regulations. 


And no High School shall be entitled to receive any part of the High School Fund, 
which is not conducted according to such Programme, Rules and Regulations. [The 
Thirty-seventh Section of the School Law Improvement Act of 1871 also declares that 
“no Public, or High, School shall be entitled to share in the fund applicable to it, 
unless it is conducted according to the Regulations provided by law.’’] 


Condition of Sharing in High School Fund. 


[The Sixth Section of the High School Improvement Act of 1865, further enacts: 
6. No High Schoool shall be entitled to share in the High School Fund, unless a sum 
shall be provided, from local sources, exclusive of Fees, equal at least to one-half the 
sum apportioned to such School, and expended for the same purpose as the said fund. ] 


Local Assessment for High Schools in Cities, Towns and Villages. 


124. The School Law Improvement Act of 1871 provides that, 36. The Grammar, 
or High, School Grant shall be exclusively applied in aid of High Schools; and of the 
sums of money required to be raised from local sources for the support of a High 
School a sum equal to one-half of the amount paid by the Government to any High 
School in a City or Town withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the County, together with 
such other sum as may be required for the accommodation and support of such School, 
shall be provided by the Municipal Council of such City, or Town, upon the application 
of the High School Board. In the case of a High School in Towns, incorporated Vil- 
lages, or Townships, one-half of the amount paid by the Government shall be paid by 
the Municipal Council of the County in which such High School is situated, upon the 
application of the High School Board; and such other sums as may be required for the 
maintenance and School Accommodation of the said High School, shall be raised by 
the Council of the Municipality in which the High School is situated, upon the applica- 
tion of the High School Board; or, in the event of the County Council forming the 
whole or parts of a County into one, or more, High School District, then such other 
sums as may be required for the maintenance of the said High Schocel shall be pro- 
vided by the High School District, upon the application of the High School Board, in 
the manner hereinafter provided: 

(1) The Council of any Municipality, or the Councils of the respective Municipal- 
ities, out of which the whole, or part, of such High School District is formed, shall, 
upon the application of the High School Board, raise the proportion required to be 
paid by such Municipality, or part of the Municipality, from the whole, or part of the 
Municipality, as the case may be. 


+ Under the new Regulations, provision is not only made for Book-keeping but fora knowledge of Commercial 
Transactions and Telegraphy. 


eX STL P 
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Condition of Receiving Public or High School Grant. 


37. . . . Each High School, conducted according to law, shall be entitled to 
an Apportionment at the rate of not less than Four hundred dollars per annum, ac- 
cording to the average attendance of Pupils, their proficiency in the various branches 
of Study, and the length of time each such High School is kept open, as compared 
‘with other High Schools. 


Head Masters to be University Graduates. 


13. [The Thirteenth Section is repealed by the Eleventh Section of the High School 
Act of 1865, as follows: 11. After the passing of this Act, no Person shall be deemed 
to be legally qualified to be appointed Head Master of a High School, unless he be a 
Graduate of some University within the British Dominions; but any Person legally 
qualified and appointed to be a Head Master in any High School during the year 
next* before the passing of this Act shall be deemed qualified notwithstanding this 
Section. ] 


Heads of Colleges to be Members of the Council of Public Instruction. 


14. The President of University College and the President, or other Head, of each 
of the Colleges in Ontario, affiliated to the University of Toronto, shall, for the pur- 
poses of this Act, be Members of the Council of Public Instruction. 


Council of Public Instruction to Prescribe Text Books, etcetera. 


15. Such Council shall prepare and prescribe a list of Text Books, Programme of 
Studies and General Rules and Regulations for the organization and government of 
the County High Schools, to be approved by the Governor-in-Council, and shall also 
appoint Inspectors of High Schools, prescribe their duties, and fix their remuneration. 


Allowance for Elementary Military Instruction. 


[The Twelfth Section of the High School Act of 1865, also provides that 12. It 
shall be lawful for the Governor-in-Council to prescribe a Course of Elementary Mili- 
tary Instruction for High School pupils, and to appropriate out of any Money granted 
for the purpose, a sum not exceeding Fifty dollars per Annum to any School, the Head 
Master of which shall have passed a prescribed Examination in the subjects of the 
Military Course, and in which School a Class of not less than five Pupils has been 
taught for a period of at least six months; such Classes and instruction to be subject 
to such inspection and oversight as the Governor-in-Council may direct.t] 


Duties oF MunicreaL Cotnoins tro HieH SCHOOLS. 


Cities to be Counties for High School Purposes. 


[The First Section of the High School Act of 1865, enacts that 1. Each City shall, 
for all High School purposes, be a County; and its Municipal Council shall be invested 
with all the High School powers now possessed by County Councils; but when, and so 
long as, the only High School of the County is situated within a City, the Council of 
such County shall appoint one-half of the Trustees of such High School. ] 

[Note. The first part of the Sixteenth Section of this Act has been superseded by 
the Thirty-sixth Section of the School Law Improvement Act of 1871. See Section 


124.] 


* 7. e. From the 20th of September, 1864, to 20th of September, 1865. 

+ This Twelfth Section introduces a new feature into the instruction to be given in our High Schools, and will 
enable them to become feeders to some Canadian Sandhurst, or West Point Military Academy, yet to be estab- 
lished. It does not relate to Military drill in the School, but to a preliminary Course of elementary Military 
Studies, such as Military History, Drawing, etcetera. No Regulations have yet been prepared on the subject. 
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Municipal Assessment, to whom payable and when. 


16. And all sums collected by the Municipal Council shall be paid over to the 
Treasurer of the County High School, for which the Assessment is made. And the 
sums raised by local assessment or subscriptions for the support of High Schools shall 
he payable each year on, or before, the Fourteenth day of December. 


Audit of High School Treasurer’s Accounts. 


The Forty-fifth Section of the School Law Improvement Act of 1871 also declares 
that: 45. The Treasurer of every High School Board shall submit his Accounts to the 
County Auditors to be audited by them, in the same manner as the County Treasurer’s 
Accounts are audited, and it shall be the duty of the County Auditors to audit such 
Accounts. 


Condition of Establishing a New High School. 


17. The Seventeenth Section of this Act has been altered by the Eighth Section of the 
fligh School Act of 1865, and by the Thirty-fifth Section of the School Law Improve- 
ment Act of 1871, as follows: 8. No additional High School shall be established in any 
County unless the High School Fund shall be sufficient to allow of an Apportionment 
at the rate of not less than Four hundred dollars per annum to be made to such addi- 
tional School, without diminishing the Fund which may have been available for High 
Schools during the then next preceding year. 35. . . . And, as far as the Fund 
will permit, it shall be lawful for the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council to authorize the 
establishment of additional High Schools upon the conditions prescribed by the Gram- 
tar School Act and this Act. * 

[The Municipal Institutions Act, chanter fifty-four of the Consolidated Statutes 
for Upper Canada, also contains the following enactments: 286. The Council of every 
County, City and Town separated, may pass By-laws for the following purposes: 


Lands for Grammar Schools. 


[1. For obtaining in such part of the County, or of any City, or Town separated 
within the County, as the wants of the people may most require, the real property 
requisite for erecting County Grammar School Houses thereon, and for other Grammar 
School purposes, and for preserving, improving and repairing such School Houses, and 
for disposing of such property when no longer required. 


Aiding Grammar Schools. 


[2. For making [any additional] provision in aid of such Grammar Schools, as may 
he deemed expedient. t 


Pupils Competing for University Prizes. 


(3. For making a permanent provision for defraying the expenses of the attend- 
ance at the University of Toronto, and at the Upper Canada College and Roval Gram- 
inar School there, of such of the Pupils of the Public Grammar Schools of the County 
as are unable to incur the expenses, but are desirous of, and, in the opinion of the 
respective Masters of such Grammar Schools, possess competent attainments for, com- 


* This Eighth Section raises the minimum Apportionment to be made to a new Grammar School from $200 to 
$300. This Section, in connection with the Sixth on page 160, will have the effect ot providing for each new 
Schoo] at least $450, exclusive of Fees, instead of the former pittance of $200 and fees. 


+ This optional aid must be in addition to the sums required to be raised ‘‘ from local sources,’’ by the Sixth 
Section of the Act of 1865. 
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peting for any Scholarship, Exhibition, or other similar Prize, offered by such Univer- 
sity or College. 

[4. For making similar provisions for the attendance at any County Grammar 
School, for like purposes, of Pupils of the Common Schools of the County. 


Endowing Fellowships, Scholarships and Exhibitions. 


[5. For endowing such Fellowships, Scholarships, or Exhibitions, and other similar 
Prizes, in the University of Toronto, and in the Upper Canada College and Roya! 
Grammar School there, for competition among the Pupils of the Public Grammar 
Schools of the County, as the Council deems expedient for the encouragement of learn- 
ing the youth thereof. ] 


THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION. 


18. The Chief Superintendent of Education for Ontario shall . . . notify each 
County Council, through the Clerk of the Council, of the . . . Apportionment of 
High School moneys to such County, and shall certify the same for payment to the 
Provincial Treasurer. 


The Chief Superintendent to report Annually on High Schools. 


19. The Chief Superintendent of Education shall make annually to the Governor, 
on or before the first day of July, a report of the actual state of the High Schools 
throughout Ontario, showing the amount of moneys expended in connection with each, 
and from what sources derived, with such suggestions for their improvement as he 
deems useful and expedient. 


The Chief Superintendent to Administer the Grammar School Law. 


He shall see that the County High School Fund apportioned by him is, in all 
cases, applied to the purposes hereinbefore prescribed, and that each County High 
School is conducted according to the Rules and Regulations legally established.* 


To furnish Trustees with Acts, Forms and Regulations. 


And he shall prepare suitable Forms, and give such instructions as he judges 
necessary and proper for making all Reports and conducting all proceedings under 
this Act, and shall cause the same, with a sufficient number of copies of this Act, and, 
so far as the same relate to High Schools, copies of the General Rules and Regulations 
established and approved of as aforesaid, to be printed in a convenient form, and trans- 
mitted to the parties required to execute the provisions of this Act.t 


Hiecu Scuoou TRUSTERS. 


Appointment by the Municipal Council of High School Trustees. 


20. In each County, [or City,] in which one, or more, High Schools are estab- 
lished, there shall be a Board of Trustees, consisting of not less than six, nor more than 
eight, fit and proper Persons [for each School], appointed by the Municipal Council 
in the manner hereinafter provided. 

(NotE.—In Cities, the Members of the Board of High School Trustees may number 
eight, as provided by this Twentieth Section of the Act; but in Towns and Tncerpor- 


* All Communications with the Government relating to Schools in Ontsrio, conducted under the authority of 
any Act of the Legislature, should be enclosed to the Education Department. Toronto: otherwise they will be 
referred back to that Department, to be brought before His Excellency through the proper Officer. 

+ A copy of the Act, and its Rules, Regulations, and Programme, is supplied gratuitously to the Chairman and 

Secretary of each Board of High Schoo) Trustees for the use of the Board Extra copies can be obtained from the 
Depository, at 35 cents per copy, including postage, which is required, by the Post Office Department, to be paid 
in advance. 
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ated Villages, they can only number six, who shall be appointed by the Council -f the 
County and of the Town, or Village, concerned.) 


Quorum of the High School Board. 


Of which Board three shall be a quorum for the transaction of business. [In e 
united Board of High and Public School Trustees, the quorum is fixed at seven. | 


Order of the Retirement of Trustees. 


291. . . . Annually on the 31st day of January in each year, two of the Mem- 
bers of each Board of Trustees for the time being shall retire from the said Board in 
rotation, according to seniority in office. [The latter part of the Twenty-third Section 
of this Act provides that] any retiring Trustee may (with his own consent) be re-ap- 
pointed, and all Trustees for the time shall hold office until their Successors are ap- 


pointed as herein pruvided. 


Appointment of Trustees by County and Local Municipalities. 


[The Twenty-second and the first part of the Twenty-third Sections of this Act are 
repealed by the latter part of the Second Section of the High School Act of 1865, as 
follows: 2. Each County Council, at its first Session to be held after the First day of 
January next, shall select and appoint as Trustees of each High School situated in 
a Town, or incorporated Village, and within its jurisdiction, three fit and proper Per- 
sons as Trustees of such High School; and the corporation of the Town, or incorpor- 
ated Village municipality, within the limits of which such High School is, or may be, 
situated, shall also, at its first Session in January next, appoint three fit and proper 
Persons as Trustees of such High School, one of whom, in the order of their appoint- 
ment, in each case, shall annually retire from office on the thirty-first day of January 
in each year (but may be re-appointed) ; 


Villages hereafter Incorporated. 


[And, on the incorporation hereafter of any Village, in which a High School is 
established, the County and Village Councils shall at their first Meeting in January 
next thereafter, appoint Trustees in like manner as aforesaid, for the High School in 
such incorporated Village ; . 


Mode of Filling Vacancies. 


[And the vacancy occasioned by the annual retirement of Trustees, as also any 
occasional vacancy in their number, arising from death, resignation, removal from the 
Municipality, or otherwise, shall be filled up by such County, Town, or Village, Coun- 
cil, as the case may be; provided that the Person appointed to fill such occasional 
vacancy shall hold office only for the unexpired part of the term for which the Person 
whose place shall have become vacant was appointed to serve; 


Trustees to be a Corporation: Powers. 


[The Third Section of the same Act also provides that: 3. The Trustees appointed 
as aforesaid, shall be a Corporation, and shall succeed to all the right, names, powers, 
and obligations conferred or imposed upon Trustees of Grammar Schools, by Chapter 
Sixty-three of the Consolidated Statutes for Upper Canada, and by this Act]. 


High School Districts to be defined.—Trustees. 


_The Fortieth Section of the School Law Improvement Act of 1871 also declares — 
that 40. Every County shall determine the limits of each High School District for each 


eee 
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Grammar School now existing within the County; and may form the whole, or part, 
of one, or more Townships, Towns and Villages within its jurisdiction into a [new] 
High School District; and the High School Board of such District shall possess all the 
powers within the said District, for the support and management of their High School, 
and in respect to the County Council, as are possessed under the Grammar School Acts 
and this Act by High School Boards in respect to the support and management of the 
Schools under their care; and such County Council may appoint and determine the 
continuance and succession in office of six duly qualified Persons as Members of such 
[new] High School Board. Provided, however, that existing Grammar Schoo) divisions 
already established shall be called High School Districts, and continue as such till 
otherwise altered by By-law of such County Council. 


High School Trustees to be a Corporation. 


24. The Board of Trustees of each County High School shall be a Corporation, by 
the name of ‘‘The Trustees of the — County High School,’’ prefixing to the 
term “County,’’ the name of the City, Town, or Village, within which such High School 
is situated. 


Powers of the Trustee Corporation. 


And shall have and possess all the powers usually enjoyed by Corporations, so far, 
as the same are necessary for carrying out the purposes of this Act;* and they shall 
meet at, or near, the place where each such School is held, on the first Wednesday in 
February in each year. The Thirty-fourth Section of the School Law Improvement 
Act of 1871, declares that, (34), Boards of Grammar School Trustees shall be designated 
High School Boards; and the Grammar Schools shall be designated and known as 
High Schools. 


Duties of the Board of High School Trustees. 
25. It shall be the duty of such Trustees: 


To appoint Officers of the Board, etcetera. 


(1) To appoint annually, or oftener, from amongst themselves, a Chairman, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, and subject to the provisions hereinbefore contained, to fix the 
times and places of the Board Meetings, the mode of calling and conducting such 
Meetings, and.of keeping a full and correct account of the proceedings of such Mect- 
ings. 

To take Charge of County High School. 


(2) To take charge of the County High School, for which they are appointed Trus- 
tees, and the Buildings and Lands appertaining to it. 


High School Property Vested in Trustees. 


[The Fourth Section of the High School Act of 1865, also provides that: 4. Al! 
property heretofore given, or required, in any Municipality, and vested in any Person, 
or Persons, or Corporation, for High School purposes, or which may hereafter be sc 
given, or acquired, shall vest absolutely in the Corporation of High School Trustees 
having the care of the same, subject to such trusts as may be declared in the Deed, 
or Instrument, under which such property is held. See also the Twenty-eighth and 
following Sections of the Act. ] 


To appoint and Remove Masters, Teachers, Officers, etcetera. 


(3) To remove, if they see fit, and in case of vacancies, appoint the Master and 
other Teachers in such School, and to fix their Salaries and prescribe their duties. 


* By the Provincial Statutes’ Interpretation Act, Chapter Five of the Consolidated Statutes for Canada. Section 
Six, Sub section Twenty-four, Corporations are required to have a Common Seal, which should be attached to all 
formal or legal Documents emanating from the Board, all Agreements, Contracts. etcetera. 

The Seal ix required as authenticating the concurrence of the whole body corporate. Marshall vy. School 


ann 


Trustees, No. 4, Kitley, 4, Common Pleas Report (U. C.) 875. 
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Differences between Trustees and Masters.—How Settled. 


(The Twenty-seventh Section of the School Law of Improvement Act of 1871, de 
clares that: 27. All matters of difference between Trustees and ‘Teachers 


authorized by the Ninth Section of the High School Act of 1865) 2 4 Gee wey He 
settled by arbitration, shall hereafter be brought and decided in the Division Court by 
the Judge of the County Court, in each County . . . provided that the decision 


of any County Judge in all such cases may be appealed from, as provided for. | 
(4) To appoint such other Officers and Servants in such School as they may judge 
expedient, and fix their remuneration. 


To Erect, Repair, and Furnish Schools, etcetera. 

(5) To do whatever they deem expedient with regard to erecting, repairing, wars- 
ing, furnishing, and keeping in order the Buildings of such School, and its Append- 
ages, Lands and Knclosures belonging thereto, and to apply for the requisite sums to 
he raised by Municipal authority for any such purpose ;* 


To impose, and Sue for Rate Bill, on Parents. 


(6) To settle the amount to be paid by Parents and Guardians for each Pupil 
attending such School, and to fix the times of payment, and apply the moneys received 
therefor as they may judge expedient towards making up the Salaries of Teachers, 
providing the proper Apparatus, Maps, Text Books and Registers, and defraying any 
other necessary expenses of such School; and they may sue for and recover such 
amounts, and, when collected, the same shall be paid over to the Treasurer of the said 
High School Board: 


No wnite with the Public School Board on certain conditions.—Their Joint Powers. 


(7) lo employ, in concurrence with the Trustees of the School Section, or the 
Beard of Public School Trustees, in the Township, Village, Town, or City, in which 
such High School may be situate, such means as they may judge expedient for unit- 
ing one, or more, of the Public Schools of such Township, Village, Town, or City, or 
departments of them, with such High School; but no such union shall take place with- 
out ample provision being made for giving instruction to the Pupils in the elementary 
Wiiglish branches, by duly qualified English Teachers ; 

And the Schools, thus united, shall be under the management of a Joint Board ot 
High and Public School Trustees, who shall consist of and have the powers of the 
Trustees of both the Public and High Schools. 

(The Fifth Section of the High School Act of 1865 also provides that: 6. Im an 
cases of the union of High and Public School Trustee Corporations, all the Members 
of both Corporations shall constitute the joint Board, seven of whom shall form a 
quorum. | 

[But such union may be dissolved at the end of any year by a Resolution of a 
wiajority present at any lawful Meeting of the joint Board called for that purpose. | 

[On the dissolution of such between any High and Public School, or department 
thereof, the School property held, or possessed, by the joint Board shall be divided, or 
applied to School purposes, as may be agreed upon by a majority of the Members of 
each Trustee Corporation; or if they fail to agree within the space of six months after 
such dissolution, then, by the Municipal Council of the City, Town, or incorporated 
Village within the limits of which such Schools are situated, and, in the case of unin- 
corporated Villages, by the County Council. | 


To supply Text Books and hold Public Examinations. 
* 


(8) To see that the Pupils of such High Schools are supplied with proper Text 
Books: that public half-yearly Examinations of the Pupils are held, and due notice 


ri ee clause of the Twenty-fifth Section should be taken in connection wiih the Thirty sixth Section of the 
et of 1871, : 
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given of them; and that such School is conducted in accordance with the legally estab- 
lished Regulations. [See latter part of the Twelfth Section of this Act]. 


To give orders on Treasurer for Salaries and Expenses. 


(9) To give the necessary Orders upon the County Treasurer for the amount of 
public Money to which such School is entitled, and upon their own Treasurer for any 
Moneys in his hands, for the payment of the Salaries of the Officers of such School, 
and of any necessary expénses. 


To make an Annual Report to Chief Superintendent of Education. 


(10) To prepare and transmit, before the Fifteenth day of January, to the Chiet 
Superintendent of Education, an Annual Report, in accordance with a form of report, 
which shall be provided by him for that purpose, and which Report shall contain a 
full and accurate amount of all matters appertaining to such School. 

[The School Law Improvement Act of 1871, has the following additional provisions 
applicable to High Schools :— 


Grammar School Act to apply to High Schools. 


[35. All the provisions of the Grammar School Act shall, as far as is consistent 
with the provisions of this Act, apply to High Schools, their Trustees, Head Masters 
and other Officers, as fully as they apply to Grammar Schools and their Officers, 
etcetera. 

Admission of Pupils to High Schools. 


[38. The County, City, or Town Inspector of Schools, the Chairman of the High 
School Board, and the Head Master of the High School, shall constitute a Board of 
Examiners for the admission of Pupils to the High School, according to the Regula- 
tions and Programme of Examination provided according to Law; and it shall be the 
duty of the Inspector of High Schools to see that such Regulations are duly observed 
in the admission of Pupils to the High Schools; Provided, nevertheless, that the Pupils 
already admitted as Grammar School Pupils according to law, shall be held eligible, 
without further examination for admission as Pupils of the High Schools; And _ pro- 
vided, furthermore, that Pupils from any part of the County, in which a High School 
is, or may be, established, shall be admitted to such School on the same terms as 
pupils within the Town, or Village, of such School. 


Inspectors of High Schools. 


[389. The Inspector, or Inspectors, of Grammar Schools now authorized by law 
shall be known as the Inspector or Inspectors of High Schools. 


Vacation from 1st July to the 15th August in High Schools. 


(44. The Summer Vacation in the High Schools throughout the Province shall be 
from the First day of July until the Fifteenth day of August, inclusive. 


Inconsistent Provisions of other Acts Repealed. 


[48. All the provisions of the Grammar and Common School Acts which are incon 
sistent with this Act are hereby repealed. 


Masters of certain High Schools shall make Metcorological Observation.. 


26. The Master of every [authorized] County High School [Station, in connection 
with the Education Department,] shall make the requisite Observations for keeping, 
and shall keep, a Meteorological Journal, embracing such Observations, and kept 
according to such form as may, from time to time, be directed by the Council of Pub- 
lic Instruction; and all such Journals, or abstracts of them, shall be presented an- 
nually, by the Chief Superintendent of Education, to the Governor, with his Annual 
Report, and, if not already done, every [authorized] County High School [Station] 
shall be provided, at the expense of.the County, with the following Instruments :— 


- 
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List of Meteorological Instruments therefor. 


One Barometer; one Thermometer for the temperature of the Air; one Daniel’s 
Hygrometer, or other Instrument for showing the Dew-Point; one Rain-Gauge and 
Measure; one Wind-Vane. 


Abstracts of Observations to be transmitted to the Chief Superintendent. 


And the Chief Superintendent of Education shall procure these Instruments at 
the request and expense of the Municipal Council of any County, and shall furnish the 
Master of the [authorized] County High Schoo] [Station] with a Book for registering 
Observations, and with Forms for abstracts thereof, and such Master shall transmit 
the same to the Chief Superintendent, and shall certify that the Observations required 
have been made with due care and regularity. 


Allowance for making Meteorological Reports. 


[The Eleventh Section of the High School Act of 1865, further provides that: 10. 
Each of the High School Meteorological Stations, at which the daily Observations are 
made, as required by Law, shall be entitled to an additional Apportionment out of the 
High School Fund, at a rate not exceeding Fifteen dollars per month for each con- 
secutive month during which such duty is performed and satisfactory monthly ab- 
stracts thereof are furnished to the Chief Superintendent, according to the Form and 
Regulations provided by the Department of Public Instruction. 


Number and Locality of such Meteorological Stations fixed. 
[But the number and locality of such Meteorological Stations shall be designated 


by the Council of Public Instruction, with the approval of the Governor-in-Council. 


Spec1aAL GRANTS OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL SITES. 
[The Twenty-seventh Section, being obsolete, has been repealed. 4 
Conveyance of Property for Grammar Sites to Trustees. 

98. In case any Persons residing in Ontario, interested in any School established in 
any City, Town, Village, or Township therein, whether as Parents of children frequent- 
ing such Schools, or as contributors to the same, or both, have occasion, or are de- 
sirous to take a Conveyance of Real Property for the use of such Schools, sich Persons 
may elect from among themselves, and appoint any number of Trustees, not exceed- 
ing seven nor less than five, to whom, and to whose Succesors, to be appointed in the 
manner specified in the Deed of Conveyance, the Real Property requisite for such 
School may be conveyed. 


Powers of Trustees of Grammar School Sites. 


And such Trustees, and their Successors in perpetual succession, by the name ex- 
pressed in such Deed, may take, hold and possess such Real Property, and commence 
and maintain any action at Law, or in Equity, for the protection thereof, and of 
their right thereto; but there shall not be held in trust, as aforesaid, more than Ten 
Acres of Land at any one time for any one School; and this Section shall not extend to 
Public Schools. 

Grammar School Deed to be Registered. 

29. The Trustees shall, within twelve months after the execution of any such 
Deed, cause the same to be registered in the Office of the Registrar of the County in 
which the Land lies. 

Certain cases provided for, if Site be not suitable. 


30. In case any Lands in Ontario have been, or, after the passing of this Act, be 
surrendered, granted, devised, or otherwise, conveyed to the Crown, or to the Trustees 
of any County High School, or to any other Trustees, in trust for the purposes of, or 
as a Site for any such High School, or for any other Educational Institution estab- 
lished in any County, or place therein, for the benefit of the inhabitants thereof gener- 
ally, and, in case such Lands be found not to afford the most advantageous Site for 
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such School, or Institution, or there be no School, or Institution bearing the precise 
designation mentioned in the Deed of Surrender, Graut, Devise, or other Conveyance, 
or, in case it may be for the benefit of such School, or Institution, that such Lands 
should be disposed of, and others acquired in their stead for the same purpose, or the 


- proceeds of the sale applied thereto. 


Such Lands may be surrendered to the Crown. 


The Trustees, in whom any such Lands are vested in trust, as aforesaid, may, 
(with the consent of the Municipal Council expressed at a legal Meeting and certified 
under the hand of the Head and the Corporate Seal of the Municipality in which such 
School, or Institution, has been, or is to be, established), surrender and convey such 
lands to the Crown unconditionally, and such Conveyance shall vest the Lands ab- 
solutely in the Crown, without formal acceptance, by the Crown, the Governor, or any 
other Officer, or person, for the Crown. 


Such Land to be Sold for the benefit of such School, etcetera. 


31. Any Lands surrendered, granted, devised or otherwise conveyed to the Crown 
for any such purpose as aforesaid, may be sold by order of the Governor-in-Council, 
and the proceeds applied to the purchase of other Lands to be vested in the Crown 
for the purposes of the same Shcool, or Institution, or, in the case of there being no 
School bearing the precise designation intended, as aforesaid, by the Person who 
granted, or devised, the Lands to be Trustees, from, or through- whom the Lands so 
sold came to the Crown, then, for the purposes of the High School or other Public 
Educational Institution established for the benefit of the inhabitants of the Municipal- 
ity generally, which, in the opinion of the Governor-in-Council, comes nearest in its 
purposes and designs to that intended by such Person as aforesaid. 


Lands may be Purchased with Proceeds. 


82. If such proceeds be applied to the purchase of Lands for Grammar School pur- 
poses, the Title to such Lands may be vested in the Board of Trustees for any High 
School, by their corporate name; and if there be any surplus of such proceeds after 
such purchase, or if it be found that no lands are required as a Site for, or for other 
purposes of such School, or Institution, then such surplus, or proceeds, (as the case 
may be), may be invested, or applied, for the purposes of such School, or Institution, 
in such manner as the Governor-in-Council deems most for the advantage thereof. 

33. No purchaser of Land from the Crown under this Act shall be in any way bound 
to see to the application of the purchase money. 

34. Nothing in this Act shall impair the rights of any private party in, or upon, 
any lands, in so far as such rights would have existed and could be exercised without 
this Act. 

Crown may grant such Lands, etcetera. 


85. The Crown may grant to the Trustees of any High School, or of any other 
Public Educational Institution, established for the benefit of the inhabitants of the 
Municipality generally, any Lands which have been, or may, after the passing of this 
Act, be surrendered, granted, devised, or otherwise conveyed to the Crown as afore- 
said. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tt CIRCULAR. TO°TBE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF HIGH SCHOOLS 
IN ONTARIO, WITH ACT AND REGULATIONS. 


I herewith transmit the Programmes of Studies under the new School Act. Most 
of the Regulations, in respect to the duties of Masters and Pupils, and for all pur- 
poses of Discipline, are the same in the High Schools as in the Public Schools; the few 
particulars in which they differ are noted and provided for in the Regulations, which 
I trust will remove many causes of past misunderstandings and facilitate the man- 
agement of the Schools on the part of both Trustees and Teachers. 
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2 What were heretofore known as Common Schools are now called Public Schvols, 
and what were formerly called Grammar Schools are now termed High Schools. The 
Programmes of Studies for both these classes of Schools were vague and indefinite, and 
no sufficient agencies existed to give them effect, imperfect and general as they wee: 
but, under the new Schools Act, (providing as it does for the efficient Inspection of 
schools and means to enable Trustees of High Schools, as heretofore of Public Schools, 
to provide and pay a sufficient staff of qualified Teachers), the Schools are not only 
classified, but also the subjects taught in them. Hitherto the Grammar Schools have 
been considered as almost exclusively Classical Schools, and the Programme of Studies 
for them was chiefly formed with that view; but, under the new Schools Act, it ts 
especially provided that they shall be High English Schools as well as Elementary 
Classical Schools, and for Girls as well as for Boys. When it is provided in the Act 
that in each High School, ‘‘provision shall be made for teaching to both male and 
female Pupils the higher branches of an English and Commercial Education, including 
the Natural Sciences, with special reference to Agriculture,” it was clearly intended 
that the lower, or elementary, branches of an English Education should not be taught 
in the High Schools, but in the Public Schools. It was also intended that all Pupils 
to be eligible for admission to the High Schools for the study of Classics, as well as for 
higher English, must first be grounded in the elements of a sound education in their 
cwn native language, as strongly urged by the latest Royal and Parliamentary Com- 
missions on Education in England, but strangely overlooked hitherto, as little Boys, six 
and seven years of age, have been put to the study of ancient and foreign languages, 
and left to grow up to manhood without ever having been formally taught their native 
tongue, or the essential elements of a practical English education. This anomaly is 
provided against by the new Act in the future education of Canadian youth, at least 
se far as the Public High Schools are concerned. Accordingly the 38th Section of the 
new Act, which became law on the 15th of last February, provides as follows :— 


ADMISSION OF Pupits TO H1eH SCHOOLS. 


38. The County, City, or Town, Inspector of Schools, the Chairman of the High 
School Board and the Head Master of the High School shall constitute a Board of Ex- 
aminers for the admission of Pupils to the High School, according to the Regulations 
and Programme of Examination provided according to Law: and it shall be the duty ot 
the Inspector of High Schools to see that such Regulations are duly observed in the ad- 


mission of Pupils to the High Schools; Provided, nevertheless, that the Pupils already 
admitted as Grammar School Pupils according to Law, shall be held eligible without 
further examination for admission as Pupils of the High Schools; And provided, 
furthermore, that Pupils from any part of the County in which a High School is, or 
may be, established shall be admitted to such School on the same terms as Pupils within 
the Town, or Village, of such School. 

4. In accordance with this provision of the Act, the Council of Public Instruction 


has prescribed, that ‘‘the subjects of examination for admission to the High Schools 
shall be the same as those prescribed for the first four classes of the Public Schools.”’ 
Tt will be seen from the explanatory remarks preceding the Programme that some sub- 
yects of the Fourth Class of the Public School Programme are omitted in regard to 
Pupil Candidates for the Classical Course of the Hich Schooi. The examinations far 
admission to the High School must be on Paper, and the Examination Papers, with 
the Answers. are to be preserved for the examination of the High School Inspector, 
that he may not devend wholly on the individual examination of Pupils, as to whether 
the Regulations have been duly observed in the examination and admission of Pupils. 

5. It is to be observed also, that although Pupils are eligible for promotion from 
the Public, to the High School, after passing a satisfactory examination in the sub- 
jects of the first Four Classes of the former, it is quite at the option of the Parents, 
ov Guardians, of Pupils, whether they shall enter the High School, or not, before they 
complete the whole Programme of Studies in the Public Schools, when they can then 
enter an advanced Class in the High School. 

6. The prescribed Programme of Studies for the High Schools is not intended to 
be obligatory before the commencement of 1872, except in as far as Boards of Trus- 
tees and Head Masters may think proper to introduce it this current half-year, and 
except in as far as it relates to admission to the High Schools—the conditions of ad- 
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mission of new Pupils taking effect immediately. I may also remark, that as the 
Senate of the Toronto University contemplate, (as is understood,) some change in the 
Matriculation Curricuium, it is probable some modifications of the Classical Course of 
the High Schools may be required and made before the commencement of 1872. 

7. While the 34th Section of the new Act provides that each Board of High School 
Trustees shall make provision for teaching ‘the Latin, Greek, French and German 
languages to those Pupils whose Parents, or Guardians desire it;’’ the same Section 
also provides, that “the Council of Public Instruction shall have power to exempt any 
High School, which shall not have sufficient Funds to provide the necessary qualified 
Teachers, from the obligation to teach the German and French languages.”’ 

8. As to Collegiate Institutes, provided for by the 41st Section of the new Act, I 
shall not be in a position to submit to the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council the recog- 
nition and payment of any High School as a Collegiate Institute, until I receive the 
Inspector’s Report, in connection with the application and statement of the Board of 
Trustees, as to whether the conditions of the Act are fulfilled in regard to the number 
of ‘Masters teaching the subjects of the prescribed Curriculum, and the average num- 
ber of male Pupils studying the Latin, or Greek, language.’’ But, in each case of 
satisfactory report and application, I shall recommend that the recognition of the High 
School as a Collegiate Institute take effect from the First of July. 

9. The Legislature, at its last Session, added $20,000 to the High School Grant, 
exclusive of the Collegiate Institutes; and with the greatly increased powers of High 
School Boards of Trustees, and the improved Regulations and Programme, I trust the 
efficiency and usefulness of High Schools will be immensely promoted. I therefore 
conclude this Circular by reminding you again of the province of High Schools as a 
part of our System of Public Instruction; and to refer you to the words employed 
by the Council of Public Instruction, in the explanatory Memoranda, prefatory to the 
Programme of the Course of Studies for the High Schools. 

Toronto, 13th August, 1871. Ecrerton RYERSON. 


If. PROGRAMMES OF COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Prescribed by the Council of Public Instruction for Ontario, under the authority of the 
School Laws of Ontario. 


Note.—This Programme is published for the information of the Trustees and 
Head Masters of High Schools, but will not be obligatory until January, 1872. In 
consequence of changes being contemplated in the Curriculum of the University of 
Toronto, modifications may be made in the Classical Programme before it comes into 
force. 

EXPLANATORY MEMORANDA. 


The fundamental principle of our System of Public Instruction is, that every 
youth, before proceeding to the subjects of a higher English, or of a Classical Educa- 
tion, shall first be grounded in the elementary subjects of a Public School Education. 
No Candidates are, therefore, eligible for admission to the High Schools except those 
who have manifested proficiency, by passing a satisfactory examination in the subjects 
of the first Four Classes of the Publie School Programme. 

The objects and duties of the High Schools are two-fold :— 

First, commencing with Pupils who, (whether educated in either a Public, or Pri- 
vate School), are qualified as above, the High Schools are intended to complete a good 
English education, by educating Pupils not only for Commercial, Manufacturing and 
Agricultural pursuits, but for fulfilling with efficiency, honour and usefulness the 
duties of Municipal Councillors, Legislators, and various Public Offices in the service 
of the Country. 

The Second object and duty of the High Schools, (commencing also with Pupils 
qualified as above, is to teach the languages of Greece and Rome, of Germany and 
France, the Mathematics, etcetera, so far as to prepare youth for certain Professions, 
and especially for the Universities, where will be completed the education of men for 
the learned Professions, and for Professorships in the Colleges, and Masterships in 
the Collegiate Institutes and High Schools. 
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REGULATIONS FOR THE ADMISSION OF PuPpiLts TO HIGH ScHOOLS AND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES. 


1. Admission of Pupils.—The School Law of 1871, Section 38, provides that ‘‘The 
County, City, or Town, Inspector of Schools, the Chairman of the High School Board 
and the Head Master of the High School shall constitute a Board of Examiners for the 
admission of Pupils to the High School according to the Regulations and Programme 
of Examination provided according to Law; and it shall be the duty of the Inspector 
of High Schools to see that such Regulations are duly observed in the admission of 
Pupils to the High Schools; Provided, nevertheless, that the Pupils already admitted 
as Grammar School Pupils according to Law, shall be held eligible without further 
examination for admission as Pupils of the High Schools; And provided furthermore, 
that Pupils from any part of the County in which a High School is, or may be estab- 
lished, shall be admitted to such School on the same terms as Pupils within the Town, 
or Village, of such School. 

2. Duties of Inspectors.—The Inspectors shall receive and be responsible for the 
safe keeping, unopened, of the Examination Papers, until the day of Examination. He 
shall also, at the close of the Examination of Candidates for admission, submit the 
Answers of Candidates to the Board for examination and report; but, under no cir- 
cumstances, shall a Certificate of admission be awarded to any Candidate until the 
Report on his Answers shall have been considered and approved by a majority of the 
Board, including the Inspector. 

3. Viva voce and Special Examinations in Reading.—The Board of Examiners shall 
subject the Candidates to viva voce examination in Reading, of the result of which a 
record shall be made. 

4, Each Examiner. by his acceptance of office, binds himself in honour to give no 
information to Candidates, directly or indirectly, by which the examination of that 
Candidate might be affected 

5. Time and place of each Examination.—The Examination of Candidates for ad- 
mission to the High School, or Collegiate Institute, shall be held in such place as may 
be agreed upon by the Examiners. 

6. Proceedings at each Examination.—The Inspector shall preside at the opening 
of the Examination; and, at nine o’clock on the morning of the first day, in the pre- 
sence of such of his Colleagues as may be there, and of the Candidates, he shall break 
the Seal of the Package of Examination Papers received for that Examination, from the 
Kducation Department. He shall also break open the Seal of each additional Packet 
of Examination Papers as required, in the presence of a Co-examiner and of the Can- 
didates. He shall further see that at least one Examiner is present during the whole 
time of the Examination, in each Room occupied by the Candidates. He shall, if 
desirable, appoint one or more of his Co-examiners (1) to preside at the Examination 
in any of the subjects named in the Programme: (2) to read and report upon the 
Answers as they are received. 

7. The Examination, except in Reading, shall be conducted wholly on Paper. 

8. The Candidate, in preparing their Answers, will write only on one page of each 
sheet. They will also write their names on each sheet, and, having arranged their 
papers in tke order of the Questions, will fold them once across and write on the out- 
side sheet their names. After the Papers are once handed in, the Examiners will not 
allow any alteration thereof, and the presiding Inspector is responsible for the subse- 
quent sake-keenving of the same, until he has handed them to the High School Inspector. 

9. The presiding Inspector, or Examiner, must be punctual to the moment in dis- 
tributing the Papers, and in directing the Candidates to sign their Pavers at the close 
of the allotted time. No writing, other than the Signature, should be permitted 
after the order to sign the name is given. The Candidates are required to be in their 
allotted places in the Room before the hour appointed for the commencement of the 
Examination. If a Candidate be not present till after the commencement of the Exam- 
inations, he cannot be allowed any addition time on account of such absence. 
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10. In examining the Answers of Candidates, it is desirable that at least two 
Examiners should look over each Paper. 


1l. The Department wiil, on the margin of the Questions, assign numerical values 
to each Question, or part of a Question, according to their judgment of its relative im- 
portance. ‘he local Examiners will give marks for the Answers to any Question in 
ccrrespondence with the number assigned to the Question, and the completeness and 
accuracy of the Answers. 


12. In order that a Candidate may obtain admission to the High School, or Col- 
legiate Institute, the sum of his marks must amount to at least seventy-five per cent, of 
the assigned value of the Answers given in the margin of the Examination Questions. 

13. The names of successful Candidates shall be arranged alphabetically. 

14, In the event of a Candidate copying from another, or allowing another to copy 
from him, or taking into the Room any Book, Notes, or anything from which he might 
derive assistance in the Examination, it shall be the duty of the presiding Examiner, if 
he obtain clear evidence of the fact at the time of its occurrence, to cause such Can- 
didate at once to leave the Room; neither shall such Candidate be permitted to enter 
during the remaining part of the Examination, and his name shall be struck off the 
list. If, however, the evidence of such case be not clear at the time, or be obtained 
after the conclusion of the Examination, the Examiners shall report the case at a gen- 
eral Meeting of the Examiners, who shall reject the Candidate if they deem the 
evidence conclusive. 


15. The subjects of examination for admission to the High Schools, or Collegiate 
Institutes, shall be the same as those prescribed for the first four Classes of the Public 
Schools, but for Pupils intended for the Classical Course, the entrance test in Arithme- 
tic is the standard prescribed for the Third Class in the Public Schools, and omitting 
from the subjects of the fourth Class Christian Morals, Animal Kingdom and the elements 
of Chemistry and Botany. The Examination Papers on those subjects shall be pre- 
pared by the High School Inspectors. The Examinations for admission to the High 
School must be on Paper, and the Examination Papers with the Answers are to be 
preserved for the examination of the High School Inspector, that he may not depend 
wholly on the individual examination of Pupils as to whether the Regulations have 
been duly observed in the Examination and admission of Pupils. 


16. Although Pupils are eligible for promotion from the Public to the High Schools, 
after passing a satisfactory Examination in the subjects of the first four Classes. of 
the former, it is quite at the option of the Parents, or Guardians, of Pupils, whether 
they shall enter the High School, or not, before they complete the whole Programme of 


Studies in the Public Schools, when they can then enter an advanced Class in the High 
School. 


17. All Candidates passing a satisfactory examination before the local Board, shall 
receive from it a Certificate of eligibly for admission, and shall be temporarily ad- 
mitted by the Head Master. But their attendance will not be credited to the School 
should the Inspector of High Schools disapprove of their admission. 

18. The High Schoo] Board will provide the stationery required for conducting the 
Examinations. 

Pupils entering the High Schools, must take either the English, or the Classical 
Course of Studies. 


20. Pupils shall be arranged in Classes corresponding to their respective degrees of 
proficiency. There may be two or more divisions in each Class, and each Pupil shall 
be advanced from one division, or Class, to another, with reference to attainments, 
without regard to time, according to the judgment of the Head Master; and, if any 
difference takes place between the Parent, or Guardian, of a Pupil and the Head Master, 
in regard to the advancement of such Pupil, the Inspector of the High School shall 
decide. 
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21. No departure from the prescribed Programme is allowable. Where options are 
authorized the permission must not be given to any Pupil without the recommendation 
of the Head Master and the sanction of the Board of Trustees. 

22. Pupils who have been admitted to the High Schools under the previous Regula- 
tions, must be taught those subjects of the first four Classes of the Public School Pro- 
gramme with which they are not acquainted. 


REGULATIONS FOR GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOLS, PRESCRIBED BY THE 
COUNCIL OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


PoWERS AND Duries OF THE HEAD MASTER, TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 


The Regulations published for Public School Masters are extended to High School 
Masters, and the following additional Regulations are also prescribed : — 

Examinations for Scholarships, Exhibitions and Prizes, which may have been insti- 
tuted, shall be conducted by the Head Master, but the High School Board may, if they 
shall think proper, associate other Persons with the Head Master in the Examinations 
for such Scholarships, Exhibitions, or Prizes. 

A Report of the progress and conduct of each Pupil shall be furnished to his Par- 
ent, or Guardian, monthly, by the Head Master. 

The Regulations published for Public School Pupils are extended to High School 
Pupils, except that Number 11 shall read as follows: 

The Fees, whether monthly, or quarterly, shall be payable in advance, and no 
Pupil shall have the right to enter, or continue in, the School until he shall have paid 
the appointed Fee. Regulation Number 7, under the same head, is inapplicable to 
High Schools. 


GRAMMAR AND Hias Scuoo~t ACCOMMODATIONS. 


No Grammar or High School shall be entitled to receive any Grant unless suitable 
Accommodations shall be provided for it. 

The School should have,— 

(1) A Site of an Acre, in extent, but not less than half an Acre. 

(2) A School House, (with separate Rooms where the number of Pupils exceeds 
Fifty), the Walls of which shall not be less than ten feet high in the clear, and which 
shall not contain less than nine square feet on the floor for each child in attendance, so 
as to allow an area in each Room, for at least one hundred cubic feet of Air for each 
child. It shall also be sufficiently Warmed, and Ventilated, and the premises properly 
Drained. 

(3) A sufficient Fence, or Paling, round the School Premises. 

(4) A Play Ground, or other satisfactory provision for Physical Exercise, within 
the Fences, and off the Road. 

(5) A Well, or other means of procuring Water for the School. 

(6) Proper and separate Offices for both sexes, at some little distance back from 
the School House, and suitably enclosed. 

(7) Suitable School Furniture and Apparatus, videlicet: Desks, Seats, Blackboards, 
Maps, Library, Presses and Books, etcetera, necessary for the efficient conduct of the 
School. (See also Note to (a) of Regulation 4, of the ‘‘Duties of Inspector.’’) 


LIST OF AUTHORIZED TEXT BOOKS FOR THE HIGH SCHOOLS IN ONTARIO. 
(Sanctioned by the Council of Public Instruction.) 


Norr.—In the following list some Text Books are prescribed under the authority 
of the Fifteenth Section of the Consolidated High School Act. and others are recom- 
mended. The use of the Books recommended is discretionary with the respective High 
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School Boards. The Council has decided that the Text Books on English subjects 
authorized for High Schools may also be used in the Public Schools. 


I. Latin Text Books Prescribed. 


Harkness’s New Series, videlicet : — 
1. An Introductory Latin Book. By Albert Harkness, Ph.D. 


2. A Latin Reader, intended as a Companion to the Author’s Latin Grammar. By 
Albert Harkness, Ph.D. 


3. A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges. By Albert Harkness, Ph.D. 


If preferred, the following may be used instead of the above series: 


Arnold’s First and Second Latin Books and Practical Grammar, revised and cor- 
rected. By J. A. Spencer, D.D. or, 

Doctor Smith’s Principia Latina. Part I. Revised by H. Drisler, LL.D. 

A Smaller Grammar of the Latin Language. By William Smith, LL.D. 


Latin Dictionary Recommended: (See note above.) 


A Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. By Charles Anthon, LL.D., or, 
The Young Scholar’s Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. By Joseph 
Esmond Riddle, M.A. 


II. Greek Text Books Prescribed. 


A First Greek Book, comprising an outline of Grammar and an Introductory 
Reader. By Albert Harkness, Ph.D., or, 
Doctor Smith’s Initia Greca. 


A smaller Grammar of the Greek Language, abridged from the larger Grammar of 
Doctor George Curtins. 


Greek Lexicon Recommended: (See note above.) Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English 
Lexicon. 


III. Ancient History, Classical Geography, and Antiquities. Text Books Prescribed. 


A Manual of Ancient History. By Doctor Leonhard Schmitz. 
First Steps in Classical Geography. B. Professor James Pillans. 


Classical Dictionaries, etcetera, Recomended: (See note above). 

A Classical Dictionary of Biography, Mythology and Geography. By Wm. Smith, 
LL.D. 

A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. By Wm. Smith, LL.D., or, 

A Classical Dictionary. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 

A Manual of Roman Antiquities. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 

A Manual of Greek Antiquities. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 


IV. French and German Text Books Prescribed. 


Text Books in French and German will be prescribed. 
History of Charles XII. of Sweden. By Voltaire. 
Horace: A tragedy. By Corneille. 


A Complete Dictionary of the French and English Languages. By Gabriel Surenne. 
Spiers’ New Abridged Edition. 


V. English Text Books Prescribed. 


The Canadian National Series of Reading Books. (Authorized edition.) 
The Spelling Book, A Companion to the Readers. (Authorized edition.) 
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Miller’s Analytical and Practical English Grammar. (Autorized edition.) 
A History of English Literature, in a Series of Biographical Sketches. By Wil- 
liam Francis Collier, LL.D. 


VI. Arithmetic and Mathematics. Text Books Prescribed. 


Advanced Arithmetic for Canadian Schools. By Barnard Smith, M.A., and Archi- 
bald McMurchy, M.A. 

Elementary Arithmetic for Canadian Schools. By the Reverend Barnard Smith, 
M.A., and Archibald McMurchy, M.A. 

Elements of Algebra. Todhunter’s, or Sangster’s. 

Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. Potts’, or Todhunter’s. 


VII. Modern Geography and History. Text Books Prescribed. 


Lovell’s General Geography. (Authorized edition.) By J. George Hodgins, LL.L., 
Barrister-at-Law. 

A School History of the British Empire. By William Francis Collier, LL.D. 

A History of Canada, and of the other British Provinces of North America. By 
J. George Hodgins, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. 

Outlines of General History. By William Francis Collier, LL.D. 


Text Books recommended :— 
The Great Events of History. By William Francis Collier, LL.D. 


VIII. Physical Science. Text Books Prescribed: (See note above.) 


Rudimentary Mechanics, by Charles Tomlinson, with Cassell’s Hand-Book of 
Natural and Experimental Philosophy, or, 

Manual of Mechanics, by the Reverend Samuel Haughton, M.A., F.R.S., with 
Introductory Course of Natural Philosophy. Edited from Ganot’s Popular Physics, by 
W. G. Peck, M.A. 

The Animal Kingdom, by Ellis A. Davidson. 

How Plants Grow; A Simple Introduction to Botany, with Popular Flora.” By 
Asa Gray, M.D. 

Lessons in Hlementary Chemistry. By Henry E. Roscoe, B.A., L.R.S. 


IX. Miscellaneous. Text Books Prescribed. 


First Lessons in Agriculture, by Reverend Doctor Ryerson. 

First Book on Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, for Private Schools and Fam- 
ilies, by Calvin Cutter, M.D., or (for Public Schools).* Our Bodies, by Ellis A. Donald- 
son.* 

Easy Lessons on Reasoning, by Archbishop Whately. 


Text Books recommended: (See note above.) 

A Comprehensive System of Book-keeping, by Single and Double Entry. By 
Thomas R. Johnson. <A work on Book-keeping is to be sanctioned. 

Field Exercise and Evolutions of Infantry. Published by Authority. Pocket edi- 
tion, for Squad and Company Drill). 

The Modern Gymnast. By Charles Spencer. 

A Manual of Vocal Music. By John Hullah. 

Three-Part Songs. By H. F. Sefton. (Authorized edition.) 

National Mensuration. 

Scripture Lessons—Old and New Testaments. (National.) 


* The following Works are also highly recommended for perusal, both by Teachers and Pupils, videlicet :—‘‘ The 
House I live in.’ by T. C. Girtin. Surgeon, and ‘Our Earthly House and its Builder’’ (Religions Tract 
Society.) ‘‘Onr Bodies,’’ hy Ellis A. Davidson, is the prescribed Book for Public Schools, and may be used in the 
High Schools if desired. 
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Lessons on the Truth of Christianity. (National.) 

Right Lines in their Right Places, by Ellis A. Davidson. 

Linear Drawing, by Ellis A. Davidson. 

Teacher’s Guide, and Bartholemew’s Primary School Drawing Cards, by Miss J. 
H. Stickney. 

The Drawing Book for the Dominion of Canada, in progressive Studies, seven num- 
bers. 

William Hermes’ Drawing Instructor. For advanced Students. 

Writing Copy Books, used in the Normal and Model Schools for Ontario. In 
Five Parts. a 


Note. As it. was intended to take up the subject of the revision of the Programme 
for Public School (in connection with that of again considering the High School Pro- 
gramme), I took occasion in the absence of the Chief Superintendent at his Island 
home to consult with the Masters of the Normal School, and with Mr. Marling on the 
subject. In a private note to Doctor Ryerson, I said :— 

I. I have had a meeting every day with Sangster, Davis, Carlyle and Marling to 
confer on the new Public School Programme. We have made some modifications in 
Sangster’s programme, and have considerably reduced it for the Rural Schools. I will 
get it set up for the consideration of the Members of the Council of Public Instruction, 
and will send you an early copy. 


Toronto, 6th April, 1871. J. GeorcE HopeiIns. 


Il. I also wrote to the Chief Superintendent on another subject as follows :— 


The Public Works Architect has prepared the plan of the Model School alterations. 
I got him to go over the Building and Grounds with Sangster and myself, and we sug- 
gested several modifications on the original draft he had prepared. I was anxious, 
before getting a tracing of the Plans made to send out for your approval, to get Doctor 
Carlyle and Mrs. Cullen, (of the Girls’ Model School). to go over them with Sangster 
and me, so as to get the best plan we could, and the advice and experience of the heads 
of the Normal and Model Schools, which I think of importance. They have been teach- 
ing there for years, and many suggestions and improvements would naturally suggest 
themselves to them, which the going over with Sangster, Marling and myself would 
enable us to embody, if desirable, in the new plans. 


Toronto, 6th April, 1871. J. Groxce Hopes. 


III. From Doctor RYERSON TO J. GEORGE HODGINS. 


It was intended that the Committee of Examiners should examine the Normal 
School Students at the close of each Session, the same as other Candidates for Certifi- 
cates. | 

Doctor Sangster has frequently expressed a wish that the Students of the Normal 
School should be examined by an independent Committee,. and he and Doctor Davis 
have complained of the burden and responsibility of it. I have thought it would 
exempt the Normal School from a repetition of attacks upon it, and, leaving the 
Teachers generally no ground of complaint that partiality was shown to Students of 
the Normal School in the matter. 


Lone-pornt Cottage, April 7th; 1877. EGERTON RYERSON. 


IV. J. George Hopeins to Doctor RYERSON. 


Quite a number of Students of the Normal School were with me this afternoon to 
know if they would be examined under the new programme, or on the Course of Study 
which they have been pursuing all the Winter. 
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They say that in several subjects, (such as Botany and Chemistry,) the Second 
Division have received no instruction whatever. It would, therefore, be manifestly 
unjust to apply the new Programme to them. 

The more I think of it the more I am convinced that we should retain our own 
Normal School examinations, and have the Normal School Masters Co-examiners with 
the Committee now appointed. ; 

There would be nothing to indicate in what respects the Normal School differs 
from, or is superior to, self training, if there are not separate examinations, so as to 
give the Normal School imprimatur to a Certificate of its Students. The training in 
the Normal School can never practically have an equivalent substitute. 


Toronto, April 19th, 1871. J. Georer Hopeins. 


CHAPTER X. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE COUNCIL OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


February 24th, 1871. Several Communications were laid before the Council. 


Ordered, That the Letters of Mr. Zoeger and Mr. Schmidt be referred to the 
Committee on Text Books, for their Report. 


Ordered, That permission be given to Mr. Warwick to publish the ‘“‘Spelling Book,’ 
provided he furnishes the proper securities, and makes any emendations that may be 
required. 

The Provisions of the School Act of 1871, respecting the inspection of Public Schools, 
and the formation of Board of Examiners were considered, and it was,— 


Ordered, I. Qualifications of Inspectors.—All County and City Superintendents of 
Common, or Public, Schools, who have held that office consecutively for three years; 
all Teachers of Public Schools who have obtained, or who shall obtain, First-class Pro- 
vincial Certificates of Qualifications; all Head Masters of Grammar, or High, Schools, 
who have taught the same School for three years, and who shall prepare and transmit 
to the Education Department a satisfactory Thesis on the Organization and Discipline 
of Public Schools; and all Graduates who have proceeded regularly to their Degrees in 
any University in the British Dominions, and who have taught in a College, or School, 
not less than three years, and who shall prepare and transmit to the Education Depart- 
ment a satisfactory Thesis on the Organization and Discipline of Public Schools, shall 
be considered legally qualified for the Office of County, or City, Inspector of Public 
Schools, without any further examination, on their obtaining, in each case, from the 
Education Department, the Certificate required by Law. 


II. Qualifications of Examiners.—All Head Masters of Grammar, or High, Schools, 
and all Graduates who have proceeded regularly to their Degrees in any University in 
the British Dominions, who have taught in a College, or School, not less than three 
years; and all Teachers of Common, or Public, Schools, who have obtained a First 
Class Provincial Certificate of Qualification, or who may obtain such Certificate under 
the provisions of the present Law, shall be considered as legally qualified to be appointed 
Members of a County, or City, Board of Examiners without further examination, on 
their obtaining from the Education Department the Certificate required by Law. 


March 17th, 1871. Several Communications were laid before the Council. 

Ordered, That a special Certificate of Qualification as Inspector of French Public 
Schools, in the County of Essex, be granted to Mr. Girardot. 

Ordered, That Mr. Boyle be regarded as qualified for a County, or City, Inspector- 
ship under the Minute already adopted. 
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Ordered, That the Qualifications of Inspectors and Examiners adopted at the 
previous Meeting of the Council be amended as follows: —- 

I. In the Qualifications of Inspectors, after the words, ‘‘Provincial Certificate of 
Qualification,’’ insert the words: ‘‘of the highest grade (A).”’ » 

II. In the Qualifications of Examiners, Strike out the words at the end, videlicet: 
“the Certificate required by Law,’’ and insert the words: ‘‘for the satisfaction of the 
County Council, or City, Boards a Certificate of their having complied with these 
Regulations and being eligible under their provisions.’’ 

The Chief Superintendent of Education made a general verbal statement of his 
views as to the Examination and Classification of Teachers under the new School Law. 
The subject was deferred. 


March 21st, 1871. The following Report of the Committee on Text Books was 
received and adopted : — 


The Committee on Text Books beg leave to report that they have received a Report 
from Doctor Sangster and Mr. Alexander Marling, relative to Text Books on Book- 
keeping and Writing, which they submit herewith. They now recommend to the Council 
the authorization of a revised edition of ‘‘The Dominion Accountant,” and of the 
Writing Copy Books prepared by the Department. They further recomménd that the 
Regulations of the Council relative to copyright shall be carried out, previously to the 
authorization of these Books. 


Ordered, That Mr. Girardot, if appointed an Inspector by the County Council of 
Essex, as allowed by a previous Minute, be authorized to inspect any English Public 
Schools there may be in the French Settlement of that County. 

The Council then proceeded with the revision of the Programme for the Examina- 
tion and Classification of Teachers of the Public Schools, and it was ordered to be 
reprinted, as amended. 

March 28th, 1871. Several Communications were laid before the Councul. 


Ordered, That a Certificate of Qualification as a Town Inspector be granted to the 
Reverend Robert Torrance. 

Ordered, That, as authorized by the Twelfth Section of the School Act of 1871, the 
Reverend George Paxton Young, M.A., the Reverend J. D. G. MacKenzie, M.A., 
Inspector of High Schools, and Mr. James A. Mchellan, M.A., be appointed a Com- 
mittee to prepare Papers for the Examinations, (to be held under the authority of the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Sections of said Act), of Candidates for Certificates as Public 
School Teachers, also to examine the Answers of Candidates for First Class Certificates, 
and to report the results of such Examination. 


Ordered, That the Reverend George Paxton Young, M.A., be appointed a Member 
of the Committee on Text Books, in place of the Reverend William Ormiston, D.D. 


Ordered, That, with respect to the Qualifications of Inspectors and Examiners, 
the word Graduates shall be held to mean Graduates in Arts, and that the necessary 
words be added, when those requirements are published. 


Ordered, That an advertisement be published, stating that the Council are desirous 
of appointing an additional Inspector of High Schools, and that applications of Can- 
didates can be sent in at any time before the first day of May next. 


The Departmental Regulations for giving effect to the Minutes, as tv Inspectors 
and Examiners, were considered and revised, the Council expressing the desire io 
limit the required Thesis to twenty-five, or thirty, pages, and to reduce the number of 
Topics originally proposed to be treated therein. 

The Examination Programme for Public School Teachers, having been printed, as 
amended at the previous Meeting, was further revised and finally adopted, as follows. 
videlicet : — 

(Note. This Programme is printed in Chapter V of this Volume). 

April 25th, 1871. Ordered, That, in compliance with the wishes of many Candidates 
for the office of Inspector of Public Schools, and to remove any possible ground of 
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complaint of restrictive partiality, the Council of Public Instruction hereby authorizes 
a special Examination of Candidates for First Class Teachers’ Certificates of the Grade 
A. The Examination will commence precisely at nine o’clock A.M., on Thursday, the 
Eighteenth of May next, in the Theatre of the Normal School, at Toronto. Candidates 
must transmit their names, with the requisite testimonials, to the Chief Superintendent 
nf Education, at Toronto, on or before the Fifteenth day of May. 


April 28th, 1871. ‘Several Communications were laid before the Council. 


Ordered, That, with respect to the Letter of the Reverend A. McColl ,of Chatham, 
it was not the intention of the Council to make a difference between City and Town 
Inspectors of Public Schools, as to qualifications for office. The term ‘‘Town’’ should 
have been inserted with the terms ‘‘County”’ and “City” in the Minute of the Council 
specifying the qualifications of Public School Inspectors. 

With respect to the Letter of Mr. James Cormton, of Charlotteville, and the 
Memorial in his behalf, signed by the principal gentlemen in the County of Norfolk, 
the Council of Public Instruction orders the following Minute :— 


“That the Council does not feel itself justified in departing from the declared 
sntentions of the Government and Legislature in providing for the more practical 
qualifications and more liberal support of Public School Inspectors, namely, that with 
the particular exceptions agreed to, when the Bill was passing through the Legislature, 
they should be practical Teachers, able to take charge of any Public School, and show 
how it should be organized and managed, and how any subject of its Programme should 
be taught; and be professionally and wholly devoted to their work, as much as any 
Teacher of a School. However respectable and literary a Gentleman may be, if he has 
not the technical knowledge and practical experience of a First Class Teacher of a 
Public School, he cannot be considered legally qualified for the special work of a 
County Inspector of Public Schools, according to the avowed intention of the new 
School Act to make the inspection an agency of improving both the Teachers and the 
Schools. 


Ordered, That the Council, having taken into consideration the service of Mr. 
J. C. Patterson as a Teacher in Grammar and Common Schools, and the fact of his 
appointment as Town Inspector, consent to accept his qualifications for the office of 
Inspector for the Town of Windsor as equivalent to those required in the First Section 
of the Official Regulations. 


Ordered, That, as the standing of M. J. Kelly, M.D., to whom was awarded a 
First Class ungraded Certificate, would have entitled him to grade A, if the Certificates 
had then been graded, a Certificate of eligibility as Inspector be granted to him, and 
that such Certificates be also awarded to Messieurs John Livingstone and William 
Carlyle on similar grounds. 

Ordered, That the applications of Messieurs J. B. Gray and S. Rathwell be not 
allowed. their standing being not regarded as equivalent to Grade A. 


May ist, 1871. Several Communications were laid before the Council, but no 
business of public importance was transacted. 


May 8th, 1871. Several Communications were laid before the Council. 


Ordered, That the usual Examination of the Normal School Students be held at the 
close of the present Session, upon the Programme in force at the opening of the Session, 
and that. to conduct such Examination, the Masters of the Normal School be, on this 
oceasion, associated with the Committee appointed by the Minute of 28th of March. 

Ordered. That, if it appears from the records that the standing of Mr. James B. 
Gray was equal to that afterwards required of Students of the Grade A, a Certificate 
of eligibility as Inspector be awarded to him, 

Ordered, That in view of the peculiar circumstances of the County of Essex, and 
the proposed appointment of Mr. Girardot as Inspector for the French Schools, to 
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whom a Certificate of eligibility has already been awarded, Mr. Bell be regarded as 
eligible for an Inspector’s Certificate limited to that County. 

Ordered, That Mr. James McLellan, M.A., be appointed as an additional Inspector 
of High Schools, at.a Salary of $2,000 per annum. The appointment to take effect on 
Ist July. Mr. McLellan’s appointment having been decided upon, it was resolved that 
it be made unanimous. 

Ordered, That with respect to the Qualifications of Examiners the first part of 
that Minute be amended, to read as follows : — 

‘AJ] Head Masters of Grammar or High Schools, and those Graduates in Arts, who 
have proceeded regularly to their Degrees in any University in the British Dominions, 
and have taught in a College, or School, not less than three years; all Candidates for 
Degrees in Arts in the Universities of the United Kingdom, who previously to the year 
1864, possessed all the statutable requirements of their respective Universities for 
admission to such Degrees, and have taught in a College, or School, not less than three 
years,’? and so on, as already adopted. 


May 26th, 1871. Several Communications were laid before the Council, including 
the Jixaminers’ Report. ) 

Ordered, That Certificates of the First Class, Grade A, and Certificates of eligibility 
as Inspector be granted to the Gentlemen named in the Examiners’ Report. 


Ordered, That Certificates of eligibility as Examiners be granted to all those 
Chairmen and Secretaries of County Boards of Public Instruction who have held either 
of those offices during five consecutive years. 


May 29th, 1871. Several Communications were laid before the Council. 


Ordered, Upon an Examination of the case of the Reverend E. H. Jenkins, the 
Council regard him as equitably entitled to the Certificate applied for. 


May 31st, 1871. The Council made further progress in the Examination of the 
proposed Programmes of Study for Public and High Schools. 


June 2nd, 1871. The Council made further progress in the Examination of the 
proposed Programmes of Study for Public and High Schools, which were ordered to be 
finally revised for adoption by the Council at a future Meeting. 

June 6th, 1871. Ordered, That the next Examinations of Candidates for Certifi- 
cates of Qualification as Public School Teachers shall be held as follows : — 

The Examination for Second and Third Class Certificates will commence at nine 
o’clock a.m., on Tuesday the Twenty-fifth of July, 1871. 

The Examination for First Class Certificates will commence at nine o’clock a.m., 
on the following Tuesday, the First of August. 

On the recommendation of the Chief Superintendent of Education, and after con- 
sultation with other Members of the Council, now absent, it was,— 


Ordered, That Doctor James Carlyle be appointed an additional Master in the 
Normal School, with the view of his taking the Mathematical subjects and in order 
that the services of the Head Master may be secured for teaching the Natural Sciences. 
The Salary of Doctor Carlyle to be Fifteen hundred dollars per annum, to commence 
the first of July. 

June 19th, 1871. Several Communications were laid before the Council. 

The revised Programme and Regulations for Public and High Schools were further 
considered, but their adoption was deferred. 


July 4th, 1871. The resignation of Doctor Sangster, the Head Master of the Normal 
School having been under consideration, it was,— 


Ordered, That the resignation of Doctor Sangster be accepted, to take effect the 
31st July. , 

That in accepting Doctor Sangster’s resignation, the Council desires to record its 
deep sense of the faithfulness, ability and success with which he has discharged his 
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duties, first as Second Master, and then as Head Master of the Normal School during 
several years, and the improvements which have taken place in both the Normal and 
Model Schools under his administration which he now voluntarily resigns. The Council 
hopes that Doctor Sangster may be as successful in the future, as he has been in the 
past, both as a Student and as a Teacher, and wishes him all possible happiness in 
whatever situation he may occupy. 

Tho revised Regulations and Programme of Course of Study for Public Schools, as 
corrected, were adopted. (See Chapter VII of this Volume). 


July 8th, 1871. Ordered, That the Reverend H. W. Davies, D.D. be appointed 
Head Master of the Normal School, with the title of Principal, the appointment to 
take effect on the Ist of August, and his Salary to be at the rate of $2,000 per annum. 


Ordered, That Mr. Thomas Kirkland, M.A., Head Master of the Whitby High 
School, be appointed the Natural Science Master in the Normal School, with the 
Salary at the rate of $1,500 per annum, the appointment to take effect the Ist of 
August. 

Ordered, That Mr. James L. Hughes be appointed the Master in the Boys’ Model 
School, with a Salary at $850 per annum. Appointment to take effect on the Ist 
of July. 


Ordered, That Mr. William Scott be appointed First Assistant in the Boys’ Model 
School, with a Salary at $700 per annum. Appointment to take effect on the 1st 
of July. > 

Ordered, That Mr. Alexander McPhedran be appointed Second Assistant in the 
Boys’ Model School, with a Salary at $550 per annum. The appointment to take effect 
on the Ist of August. 


August 9th, 1871. Several] Communications were laid before the Council. 


Ordered, That the Reverend Frederick Burt of Minden, be granted a Certificate 
of eligibility as Inspector. 


Ordered, That the Examination of Candidates for Public School Teachers’ Cer- 
tificates be changed by the omission of the requirement of the Third Book of Euclid, 
for Class II. 


Ordered, That public notice be given that, in consequence of the alterations in the 
Model School Building, the re-opening of the Model School will be deferred till the 
first Monday (4th) of September. 


Ordered, That, with reference to the previous Minute respecting Mr. Orr’s Book 
on Book-keeping, the Book be authorized only on compliance with the additional con- 
dition of the price being reduced to not more than Fifty cents. 


The Programme and Regulations for the High School were adopted. (See Chapter 
VIII of this Volume). 


September 12th, 1871. Several Communications were laid before the Council. 

In accordance with the Report of the Committee of Examiners, First Class Pro- 
vincial Certificates were granted to several Candidates. 

The following Report of the Committee on Text Books was read and adopted : — 


The Committee on Text Books beg leave to recommend to the Council that 500 
Copies be taken of Mr. Sefton’s Elements of Vocal Music, and that it be authorized 
for use in the Normal and Model Schools. They recommend that the following Books 
also be prescribed : — 

__ For Public Schools :—‘‘Rudimentary Mechanics,’”’ (portions relative to the Mechan- 
ical Bre cpa Tomlinson. ‘‘Our Bodies,’? by Ellis A. Davidson. 

or Hig chools :—First Book on Anatomy, Physiolo and Hygiene, b alvi 
Cutter, M.D., (may also be used in Public Schools). i a4 sh geen: 

For High Schools and Public Schools: — The Animal Kingdom. by Ellis A. Davidson. 

For High Schools and the Normal School:—Rudimentary Mechanics, by Charles 
Tomlinson, with Casseli’s Hand Book of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, or 
Manual of Mechanics, by Reverend Samuel Haughton, M.A., F.R.S., with Introductory 


seek Se aa Philosophy, edited, from Ganot’s Popular Physics, by William G. 
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The Committee also recommend the use of the following Works:—The Drawing 
Book of the Dominion of Canada, in seven parts. Teachers’ Guide by Miss J. H. 
Stickney, with Bartholomew Primary School Drawing Cards and Slates. Right Lines 
in Right Places, by Ellis A. Davidson. Linear Drawing by Ellis A. Davidson. William 
Horne’s Drawing Instructor, for advanced Students. 


Ordered, That Mr. Warwick’s Edition of the First Book be approved, but that he 
be informed that the plates are too faintly brought out, in some instances, and, further, 
that the Publishers of Books, of which the copyright is under the control of the Council, 
are not permitted to advertise on those Books the names of any works not sanctioned 
by the Council. 

Mr. Warwick was also to be desired to state how soon he would be prepared to issue 
the rest of the series. 

October 10th, 1871. Several Communications were laid before the Council. 


Ordered, That Miss Louisa H. Jones be appointed First Assistant in the Girls’ 
Model School, in place of Miss McCausland, resigned, and that Miss Anna Adams be 
appointed Second Assistant, in place of Miss Jones promoted. The appointments to 
take effect on the Ist of October. 

Ordered, That the Council having considered the application of Mr. Nicholas 
Wilson, do not see any reasons for departing from the rules as applied to others, who 
have passed through the Normal School and who desire to qualify themselves as 
Inspectors. F 

Ordered, That the Note to the Regulations, respecting the mode of reckoning the 
number of Schools under the control of each Inspector, be amended so as to read as 
follows :— 


Notre. Each Public, or Separate, School House in use for a School, in a legally 
established, (or duly recognized), School Section, or Division, within the jurisdiction 
of the Inspector, shall be counted as one School, (whether such Schocl he in actual 
operation, or temporarily closed, for not longer than six months). And each depart- 
ment of a School, with a Register of its own, and taught in a separate Room, or flat, 
of a Building, so as to involve the additional oversight and examination of an ordinary 
School, on the part of an Inspector at his official visits, shall also be counted as one 
School; but a School with one, or more, departments, when closed shall only be regarded 
as one School, for the time limited above,—beyond which time no Schoc| which is closed 
shall be counted. 


November 6th, 1871. Two Communications were laid before the Council. 


Ordered, That the Letter of the Inspector of South Grey be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Text Books. 


Ordered, That a Communication be sent to Mr. John Murphy, asking if he has any 
reply to make to the charges, on which he was suspended, and that the further con- 
sideration of the matter be deferred, the suspension being in the meantime continued. 

The application from Mr. Charles Rolleston Ashbury, for a pension as a super- 
annuated, or worn out, Public School Teacher, was approved for eighteen years’ service 
in this Province. 

The subiect of the superannuation of Public School Teachers having been submitted 
by the Chief Surerintendent of Education for the consideration of the Council, it was,— 

Ordered, That it be referred to a Committee consisting of the Very Reverend Dean 
Grasett, the Reverend Doctor Jennings, and the Honourable William MacMaster, with 
the request that they will report on the same at the next Meeting. 

Ordered, That the Winter Examination of Candidates for Certificates of Qualifica- 
tion as Teachers be commenced, for Second and Third Class Certificates, on Monday 
the 18th of December, and for First Class Certificates on Tuesday, the 26th of December. 


Ordered, That the Regulations of the Superannuated, or Worn Out, Teachers’ 
Fund be amended, and be as follows :— 
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1. Teachers who became superannuated, or worn out, on, or before the first day of 
January, 1854, and who produce the proofs required by Law of character and services 
as such, may share in this Fund according to the number of years they have respect- 
ively taught a Public School in Ontario, by depositing with the Chief Superintendent 
of Education the preliminary Subscriptions to the Fund required by Law. 

2. ‘Every Teacher engaged in teaching since 1854, in order to be entitled, when he 
shall have become Superannuated, or worn out, to share in this Fund, must contribute 
to it a sum of Five dollars for each year from the time when he began to teach up to 
the time of his first Annual Subscription, and Four dollars, (as required by the Statute), 
for each subsequent year during which he was engaged in teaching. No Subscriptions 
can be received either for arrears, or otherwise, from those who have ceased to teach. 

3. No Teacher shall be eligible to receive a Pension from this Fund, who shall not 
have become disabled for further survice while teaching a Public School, or who shall 
not have been worn out in the work of a Public School Teacher. 

4. All applications must be made according to the prescribed form, and be accom- 
panied with the requisite Certificates and proofs of service, in order to entitle the 
applicant to share in this Fund. 

5. In case the Fund shall, at any time, not be sufficient to pay the several claimants 
the highest sum permitted by Law, the Fund shall be equitably divided among the 
several Claimants according to their respective periods of service. 

6. Communications and subscriptions in connection with this Fund must be sent 
to the Chief Superintendent of Education. 

7 No Certificate in favour of an Applicant shall be signed by any Teacher already 
admitted as a Pensioner on the Fund. 

Nore. With respect to the arrears of ‘Subscription, it is to be observed that they 
can be paid at any time while the Teacher is still engaged in that capacity, not after 
he has ceased to teach. No payment is required for any year during which the Teacher 
was not employed, or for any year prior to 1854, even if the Teacher was teaching 
before that time. 

It is further to be remembered that payment of the arrears is not obligatory, but 
is to the interest of the Teacher, as the years, (from 1854), for which there has been 
no Subscription, will not be reckoned in making up the time of service for the Pension. 

In no case are Subscriptions required except for the years of teaching for which 
a Pension will be claimed. . 

The School Law of 1871 provides, that,— 

On the decease of any Teacher, his Wife, or other legal Representative, shall be 
entitled to receive back the full amount paid in by such Teacher, with interest at the 
rate of seven per centum per annum. 

Any Teacher retiring from the profession shall be entitled to receive back from the 
Chief Superintendent of Education one-half of any sums paid in by him to the Fund. 


Nore. In regard to this Meeting of the Council, of the 6th of November, 
I wrote the following Note to Doctor Ryerson still at his Island Home: 


A Council Meeting was held to-day. The Reverend Doctor McCaul, the Reverend 
G. P. Young and Dean Grasett were present. The Reverend Doctor Jennings called 
to say that he could not come, but he would concur in whatever was done. Doctor 
McCaul was not in favour of signing a personal recommendation of your Book on 
Christian Morals. He thought the recommendation of the Council was quite sufficient, 
and that the precedent might not be a good one. The Reverend Mr. Young spoke very 
heartily of the Book, and so did Dean Grasett, but wished to let the Committee report 
on it at a fuller Meeting. 


Thinking it was desirable to reprint the Regulations on the Superannuated 
Teachers’ Fund. I got the Council to consent to a revision of the Regulations, relat- 
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ing to that Fund, the alterations were chiefly verbal, and designed to adapt them to 
the new state of things, and to our present practice. I should not have brought them 
before the Council until your return; but I thought it well to reprint the Regulations, 
with additions, and send them to the Inspectors, so as to allay the agitation, as the 
less of a disturbing element among Teachers which we have the better, during the next 
Session of the House. I think it would be well, (as it is your intention,) that the Nor- 
mal School and other examinations should be held on the same days, and, from the same 
Examination Papers,—as for the County Examination. There is one matter about the 
Normal School Examinations which it would be well to provide for. There is a large 
number of Students who have never obtained a Second Class Certificate, and who, (so 
the Reverend Doctor Davies tells me,) will not be able to get one. These Students 
should be encouraged to go up at the various County Boards, and get Third Class Cer- 
tificates, so as to increase the number of available Teachers. The more there are, the 
better, and just now the dearth of Teachers is a matter of complaint. 


Toronto, November 6th, 1871. J. George Honeins. 


November 13th, 1871. Several Communications were laid before the Council. 

The Chairman reported that the special Committee had considered the Book on 
Christian Morals, by the Reverend Doctor Ryerson, and recommend it for the sanction 
of the Council, subject to the conditions imposed by the Statute with respect to 
Religious Instruction. 

Ordered, That the Council having examined the. First Lessons in Christian Morals 
tor Canadian Families and Schools by the Reverend Egerton Ryerson, D.D:, LU.D.., 
recommend it for use, as designed, ‘‘in Canadian Families and Schools,’’? with the 
proviso, in the case of Schools, (as contained in the Consolidated School Act, Section 
129), that ‘“‘No person shall require any Pupil in any School to read, or study, in, or 
from, any Religious Book, or to join in any exercise of devotion, or Religion, objected 
to by his, or her, Parents, or Guardians, but, within this limitation, Pupils shall be 
allowed to receive such Religious Instruction as their Parents and Guardians desire, 
according to any General Regulations provided for the government of Common Schools. 


Ordered, That the Chief Superintendent be authorized to make such provision for 
the examination of those Candidates for Certificates, who speak the German Language, 
as he may deem expedient. 


December 14th, 1871. Several Communications were laid before the Council. 


Ordered, That the Reverend Mr. Dewar’s application be referred to the Grammar 
School Inspectors, Messieurs Mackenzie and McLellan. 


Ordered, That the principles recommended by the Head Master for adoption in 
framing the new Curriculum for the Public Schools be approved, and that the Pros- 
pectus be printed. 

On the recommendation of the Chief Superintendent, the use of the Normal School 
Rooms was granted to the Board of Examiners for the County of York, for the Exam- 
inations in December, 1871. 

The Chief GHpee tena ant reported that, with respect to the correspondence from 
Mr. John Murphy, he had arranged that he be transferred to the Model School, and 
not continued as a Resident in the Building. 

Mr. Vere Foster’s Communication and Writing Books were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Text Books. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


REMARKS OF THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT ON THE INTRO- 
DUCTORY OPERATIONS OF THE NEW SCHOOL ACT—RECENT 
EXAMINATIONS OF TEACHERS—EXPLANATIONS-—-OBJEC- 
TIONS ANSWERED. 


The new School Act is now brought into general operation. The Programmes for 
the Classification and Examination of Public School Teachers have been devised, 
published, and acted upon; the Regulations for the improved Organization and 
Discipline of both the Public and High Schools, in relation to all their Officers and 
every part of their operations, have been compiled, adopted and published; the 
Programmes of Studies for both classes of Schools and for the classifications of Pupils, 
have been arranged, considered and prescribed. A special Examination for Candidates 
for County Inspectorships of Public Schools, with all the needful Examination Papers, 
has been granted, provided for and completed; the Papers for Examination of Students 
in the Normal School, and granting First and Second Class Certificates to those entitled 
to them. have been prepared and Examinations conducted under the direction of the 
same Committee, as have the Papers for the Examination of Teachers throughout the 
Province been prepared by the same Committee; and all the instructions necessary for 
the information and guidance of County Councils, County Inspectors, County Boards 
of Examiners, Boards of Trustees of both High and Public Schools, and for Teachers, 
have been drawn up and transmitted to the Bodies, or parties to whom they appertain. 
The first Examinations of Teachers throughout the Province have taken place under 
the new system, and the results have been reported. Even a number of High and Public 
School Teachers and County Inspectors have met in their Conventions, and, during the 
labours of a four days’ Session, have delivered their opinions on the new state of 
things. 

2. At this epoch, and under these circumstances, it becomes my duty to make some 
remarks on what has transpired and been said in connection with those preliminary 
proceedings for giving effect to the provisions of the new School Act; and, in doing 
so, I address these special Remarks, in this case, to those Conductors of the Public 
Press who may please to insert the observations I have to offer. 

3 It is known under what a storm of misconception, misrepresentation and hos- 
tility the new Act was passed, and became Law on the 15th of last February. The 
provisions of the Act are as practical as they are clear and explicit, and are comprehen- 
sive as they are brief, touching upon every part of our School System, and contemplating 
its complete re-organization. All the preliminaries of that re-organization have been 
gone through with; and the principal Bodies empowered to act under the new Law 
have performed their first duties. In changes so great, and in a work so complex and 
comprehensive, it might naturally be expected that serious obstacles and much opposi- 
tion would be encountered; but not one of the more than forty County Councils, in 
exercising their first functions under the new Law, has expressed the slightest dissatis- 
faction with any of its provisions; not one of the County Boards of Examiners has 
expressed other than strong approval of the new System of Examinations as a vast 
improvement upon the old System; nor have I heard from a single Board of School 
Trustees, whether of High Schools, or Public Schools, in Town, or Country, other than 
a feeling of satisfaction with the additional facilities with which the new Law provides 
them for the discharge of their duties; and I believe all parties agree that it contains 
the mainspring of an immense elevation in the position and usefulness of the Teacher’s 
Profession. Even in a recent Annual Association of Teachers, the most restless and 
faultfinding of the number present could not otherwise than express satisfaction with 
the general provisions of the new Act, and protested against one Section only, the 
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most benevolent Section of the whole Act,—the Section which requires each licensed 
male Teacher to pay for the License, (or monopoly of teaching which such license gives 
to him against any unlicensed Teacher), at the rate of two dollars each half year towards 
the support of Superannuated, or worn-out, Members of his own Profession. 

4. It is to me, therefore, a source of inexpressible satisfaction to know that while 
“clouds and darkness’’ of the unprecedented opposition surround me, while promoting 
this my last act of School Legislation, an almost cloudless sky of general approval 
attends its introduction throughout the land; and I am persuaded that approval will 
strengthen into high satisfaction with the Law, and a strong determination to main- 
tain it, as soon as its advantages shall have been more fully experienced. 


Various Objections, Chiefly to the High Standards of the Act of 1871, Answered. 


5. But it is proper for me to notice objections which have been made to certain 
steps which have been taken to give effect to the new School Act. These objections 
relate almost entirely to the high standard which is alleged to have been fixed for giving 
Certificates to Teachers, and the expressed belief that many Schools will have to be 
closed for want of legally qualified Teachers. When I state, as I shall presently explain, 
that I have provided that not a single School throughout the land shall be closed for 
want of a legally qualified Teacher, and yet without lowering the standard of regular 
Certificates, it will be seen at once how imaginary are the forebodings of certain News- 
papers and their sympathizing Correspondents. 

6. Let us now look at the facts of the whole case. It is admitted on all hands, and 
it was so admitted in the Legislature when the new School Act was a Bill under con- 
sideration, that the standard of Public School Teachers’ qualifications was too low; 
that the Examinations of Teachers by the ‘‘County Boards of Public Instruction’’ were 
inefficient and unsatisfactory; some called them ‘shams’? and ‘“‘farces,’’ with very few 
exceptions; all admitted that whatever good these County Boards, as then constituted, 
had done in the infancy of our School System, they had, in the majority of instances, 
long outlived their usefulness, either in elevating the qualifications of Teachers, or in 
promoting the efficiency or permanence of the Teacher’s Profession, and that som¢ 
change was necessary. 

7. It was, furthermore, alleged, that undue partiality had been shown in granting 
Provincial Certificates to Students of the Normal School, who were no better qualified 
than many First Class County Board Teachers, and that these were quite as worthy 
of a Provincial Certificate as First Class Normal School Teachers. Although I knew 
the imputation and statement to be utterly unfounded, I concurred in the principle 
involved in it: namely, that all those Teachers throughout the land who are equally 
well qualified with Normal School Teachers who have received First and Second Class 
Provincial Certificates, are entitled to Certificates of the same Class, and should have 
the earliest, and all possible, facilities to obtain them. Accordingly I recommended 
to the Council of Public Instruction the appointment of a Committee of Examiners, 
composed of most able and experienced Teachers, and wholly unconnected with the 
Normal School. I first proposed that one and the same set of Examination Papers for 
First and Second Class Certificates for Normal School Teachers and other Teachers 
throughout the Province, with the same values of Answers to Questions; but it was 
nbjected, that, as the sessional Examination of Normal School Teachers would take 
place several weeks earlier than the Examination of Teachers in the various Counties, 
the Papers would become known. My answer was, that I thought this could be pre- 
vented by proper precautions, but that if, in some instances, any of the Questions 
should become known to the Candidates, it would be to the comparative disadvantage 
of the Normal School Candidates, and to the corresponding advantage of non-Normal 
School Candidates for Certificates. But my recommendation was overruled, when I 
suggested to the Examiners that they would make the Papers for the Examination of 
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Teachers in the Counties somewhat easier than those which had been used in the Exam- 
ination of Normal School Teachers. This, I have been assured, has been done, and that 
no Questions have been given the Answers to which are not contained in the Text 
Books prescribed for teaching in the Public Schools ; and it may be shown by comparing 
the Normal School Examination Papers, published in my last Annual School Report, 
with the Examination Papers recently used in the County Board Examinations, and 
which are being prepared in sets for distribution, and which will be published in the 
Journal of Education and in my forthcoming Annual School Report, for as general 
information as possible. 


8. Now, what is the result? The result is, that but fourteen Candidates have 
presented themselves in all the Counties of the Province for Examination for First 
Class Certificates, and a surprisingly small number of Candidates .for Second Class 
Certificates, more than half of whom have failed in the Examinations. A majority of 
more than three-fourths of the Candidates have presented themselves for Third Class 
Certificates. Of these, a large number had held First Class County Board Certificates, 
but many of them are reported to have failed in their Examinations for Third Class 
Certificates. These facts not only authorize the statement, but furnish the most 
complete demonstration of the injustice of the attacks upon the Normal School System, 
and of the utter defectiveness of the former County Board Examinations of Teachers. 


9. It now happens that the very parties who have heretofore been most vociferous 
as to the equal qualifications of First Class County Board Teachers with First Class 
Normal School Teachers, now complain that the standard of Examinations for Certifi- 
cates has been suddenly raised too high, in consequence of which many worthy Teachers 
will be disqualified, and many Schools must be closed for want of legally qualified 
Teachers. My answer is, that the standard for Provincial Cértificates has not been 
raised at all, but is the same, (with some mitigation), as that which has been required 
in giving Provincial Certificates to Normal School Teachers; and the standard of 
Examinations for Third Class County Certificates is the same as that required merely 
for admission to the Normal School. The simple fact is, that these Examinations are 
now made realities, and not what the Brockville Recorder and others have called the 
old County Board Examinations,—‘‘shams”’ and “‘farces.”’ I am sure that no intelligent 
man, after examining the Programmes for the Examinations for even the First and 
Second Class Provincial Certificates, will say that they are in any respect too high for 
Life Certificates of Teachers of Schools, for the support of which all classes of the 
community are taxed, and on which they are chiefly depending for the education of 
their children; and I am persuaded that in less than three years, a sufficient number 
of Teachers will become regularly qualified, under these Programmes, to supply all the 


Public Schools of the Country, without requiring temporary Certificates at all, except 
in a few and rare instances. 


10. But it is said, ‘“‘You are, in the meantime, shutting up many Schools for want 
of Teachers.’’ I answer, not so; for, although a County Inspector has not authority 
to give temporary Certificates to rejected Candidates, nor have I authority to authorize 
him to do so, yet he can do so on the recommendation, or with the consent of a majority 
of his fellow-Examiners of the County Board, as, in such cases, although the Candidates 
have failed in their recent Examinations, they may not be considered as having been 
absolutely rejected, when the Examiners recommend temporary Certificates to be 
granted to them. But, in addition, the County Inspector can give temporary Certifi- 
cates to other Applicants whom he may find qualified to teach particular Schools that 
might not otherwise be supplied. In this way, not a single School need be closed for 
want of a legally qualified Teacher; and the regular standard of qualifications can be 
maintained, until Teachers become qualified according to it in sufficient numbers to 
supply all the Schools. It is also to be remarked, that the Certificates heretofore given 
by County Boards are perpetuated according to the terms of them, and are not affected 
by any failures of the holders of them at the recent Examinations,—not even those 
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Certificates given during the pleasure of the Board, as no Board has been authorized 
to cancel any such Certificates. But it is manifest that a Third Class Certificate under 
the new system signifies more, and is of more value that a First Class old County Board 
Certificate. 

11. It is, however, objected again, “‘It is hard for old Teachers to be set aside, 
because they cannot qualify under the new system.’’ I answer, as Government exists 
not for Office-holders, but for the people, so the Schools exist not for the Teachers, but 
for the youth and future generations of the land; and if Teachers have been too slothful 
not to keep pace with the progressive wants and demands of the Country, they must, 
as should all incompetent and indolent public Officers, and all lazy and unenterprising 
citizens, give place to the more industrious, intelligent, progressive and enterprising. 
The sound education of a generation of children is not to be sacrificed for the sake of 
an incompetent although antiquated Teacher. 


12. But, under the new Act additional provision is made which will more than 
double the fund for the assistance of disabled, or worn-out, Teachers of Public Schools. 
Among the Clergy of different Religious Persuasions, funds are established by required 
subscriptions for their relief or partial support in old age. In the Wesleyan Church, 
for example, every one of the (now six hundred) Ministers is required to pay five dollars 
per annum towards the support of superannuated Ministers and their Widows,—a 
Regulation which has been in force more than a quarter of a century. In the Civil 
Service in England, from two to five per cent. is deducted from the Annual Salary 
of each Officer, or Clerk in the employment of the Government towards the support of 
such Officers and Clerks in old age. The same principle is embodied in the School Act, 
by requiring each licensed male public Teacher to pay Four dollars per annum into a 
Fund for the support of Superannuated Teachers. In case a Teacher dies, the whole 
amount of his Subscription, with interest at the rate of seven per cent., is paid back 
to his Widow, or legal Representative. If a Teacher becomes superannuated, he receives 
a Pension in proportion to the amount of the Fund, according to the number of years 
he has taught; if he leaves the Profession, he is entitled to receive back one-half of the 
sum which he has paid in towards the support of the worn-out Members of it, which 
is even more than a Wesleyan Minister could obtain who should abandon his work. 
The objectors to such an arrangement are those Teachers who do not intend to make 
teaching the profession of their life, but who make teaching, for the time being, a 
stepping-stone to some other pursuit or profession. They wish to avail themselves of 
its license to make what maney they can out of it, without paying anything in return, 
even in behalf of those who spend their vigour of life in the work. The subscriptions 
to this Fund are paid through the County Inspectors and Chief Superintendent, and 
are deposited forthwith in the Bank to the credit of the Treasurer of the Province, 
as are all the Fees of the Model Schools, and the Moneys received at the Apparatus 
and Library and Prize Book Depositories, and paid out by the Provincial Treasurer. 


I believe that the new School Act, in the various applications and operations of 
its provisions, will prove the greatest legislative boon for the educational advancement 
of the Country which has been conferred upon it since 1850. 


Toronto, August, 1871. Egerton Ryerson. 


P.S.—Since penning the foregoing remarks, I learn that no less than 195 Candi- 
dates, (mostly Teachers heretofore), have applied for admission to the Normal School, 
of whom 180 have been admitted. This is a much larger number than ever before 
applied for admission at the commencement of any Session; and never before did the 
Candidates come, as a whole, so well qualified for admission. An additional Master has 
been employed to give the instruction necessary for training Teachers ‘‘to provide for 
teaching in the Public Schools the elements of Natural History, of Agricultural Chem- 
istry, of Mechanics, and of Agriculture,’’ as required by the 13th Section of the new Act. 
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I have also just received the Report of the Committee appointed to prepare the 
Examination Papers, and to examine and report upon the Answers to the questions for 
First Class Certificates. Of fourteen Candidates, nine have been successful. 


The following are the names of the successful Candidates, arranged alphabetically :-- 


First Class A. 


John Cameron, (eminently good) .........-... County of Grey. 
Andrew Hay, (eminently good) .............++ County of Perth. 
A. W. Ross, (see Letter below) ........-.:.+.++ County of Middlesex. 
W.-H: PROSB. eos ee conc dente ance ook citi enln a a eae County of Middlesex. 


es Yorn: y och) Se ret eB aor meet cenonir eis soc County of Waterloo. 
OME ATR ae Ua dat be certs to nee ec ctsnrred snide #73 County of York. 

J.C. Phompson® s)s.0-.<40- 24255 :7 ete nh axes County of Middlesex. 
VAG Wits be che ep ey Pee Wem oe taco sa County of Middlesex. 
PP Ty PW Goch WIL sue eons oe toee cee eee eetaen County of Middlesex. 


The Report of the Committee of Examiners is as follows :— 

We beg to report that, as the result of the recent examinations for First Class 
Certificates, we find that four gentlemen are entitled to receive First Class Certificates 
of the highest grade, and five to receive First Class Certificates of the Third grade. 

We would call special attention to the very great excellence of the papers given 
by Mr. John Cameron and Mr. Andrew Hay. 


The Examiners have placed Mr. A. W. Ross in the First Class in consideration 
of the surpassing excellence of his paper in English Literature and Composition, and 
the excellence of his papers in Natural Philosophy, History and Etymology. 


Toronto, August, 1871. Grorcre Paxton Youne, 
; J. G. D. MackeEnziE, | Examiners. 
| 


J. A. McLean, J 


THE RECENT EXAMINATION PAPERS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


LETTER FROM THE REVEREND Grorgr Paxton YOUNG ON THESE PArERs. 


I notice a statement which was published in one of the City Papers, to the effect 
that all the difficult theoretical Questions in Algebra, in the Examination for Second 
Class Certificates, were taken from Sangster, and none from Todhunter, although 
Todhunter’s Algebra for beginners, equally with Sangster’s Algebra, is authorized for 
use in the Public Schools. A few words on the subject may be of service. 


The complaint is that all the difficult theoretical questions in the Second Class 
papers in Algebra were taken from Sangster, and none from Todhunter. People would 
naturally suppose, from such a statement, that the Paper contained a large number 
of theoretical Questions. The fact is, that there were only four theoretical Questions 
in it altogether. Of these, one, the last in the Paper, was not taken into account in 
fixing the total number of marks on which the average prescribed by the Council of 
Public Instruction, in order that a Candidate may receive a Certificate of a certain 
grade, was calculated. This Question, therefore, could be an injury to no Candidate, 
although it might be a benefit to some. Of the remaining three theoretical Questions, 
one was taken neither from Sangster, nor from Todhunter ; and the other two are found 
in Todhunter, as well as in Sangster. And, to crown all, although Todhunter is 
authorized as a Text Book to be used in Schools, Sangster’s Algebra is the only Text 
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Book specified by the Council of Public Instruction in their Programme for the ee 
ination of Teachers. In the revised Programme for the Examination and Classification 
of Teachers, prescribed on the 28th of March, 1871, under the heading, “Minimum 
Qualifications for Second Class Provincial Certificates,’’ will be found the following : — 
‘“Aloebra: To be acquainted with the subject as far as the end of Section 153 of the 
authorized Text Book, (Sangster).”’ 


I have not named the Gentleman on whose Letter I have been commenting, because 
I wish, as far as possible, to avoid personal controversy. My object is simply to prevent 
statements, which are unfounded, from being received throughout the Country. 


Toronto, 7th September, 1871. Grorce Paxton Youna. 


EXAMINATION FoR First Crass Provincrau CERTIFICATES OF QUALIFICATION A8 Pusuic 
Scnoo,. Tracuers, Commencine Isr Avevust, 1871. 


The Paper on Algebra. 


Note 1.—The Question 2 (c) is the first in the Paper that presents any difficulty. 
It was correctly solved by Mr. W. H. Ross, although his solution was wanting in 
simplicity and elegance. 

Note 2.—Question 4, although by no means difficult, was solved by very few of the 
Candidates. A correct solution was given by Mr. T. B. Woodhull. 

Note 3.—The question 5 (c) was solved by only one gentleman, Mr. James cc 
Thompson. 

Note 4.—A greater number of solutions than I expected were given of the Ques- 
tions 8 (a) and 8 (0). 


The Paper on Natural Philosophy. 


Note 5.—The Question 3 (b) presented difficulty to some of the Candidates, because 
there is no rule given in the Text Book by which it can be directly solved. I inten- 
tionally set the question, in the August Examination, in the form in which it appears 
in order that Candidates might be taught to emancipate themselves from the bondage 
of Rules committed to memory, and might be thrown back on principles. Solutions 
were given by Mr. John Cameron and Mr. Andrew Hay respectively. 


Note 6.—I have found that a large number of Candidates for First Class Certifi- 
cates have most indefinite conceptions as to how the velocity of a body, which is moving 
with a variable velocity, is, at any instant, to be estimated. The answer to Question 
6 (a) was given by Mr. James C. Thompson, in which the only defect is, that the 
pronoun ‘‘it,’’ in the expression “‘if it were constant,” is, perhaps, somewhat vague. 
Mr. Thompson means the velocity acquired. : 


Note 7.—Question 8 was attempted by a number of Candidates, but not successfully 
solved by any. . 


Sprrir or Some Tracuers IN Re@arp To THE Recent EXAMINATIONS. 


As an indication of the admirable spirit in which some of the Teachers of the 
Province look upon the recent effort to elevate the character of their Profession by 
the recent Examinations, even although the result was adverse to themselves, we give 
an extract from a Letter, among many, received by the Education Department on the 
subject The Writer says: -— 

I may take this opportunity of expressing my thanks to Doctor Ryerson and hie 
Colleagues. for the many blessings conferred upon us (Teachers) as a class, by the 
new School Act; and although many of my Fellow-Teachers strongly condemn the 
stringent measures adopted by the new Boards of Examiners, I consider it the only 


effectual way of raising the standard of Education, and also the position of the Teachers, 
throughout the Country 
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Another Teacher in a Letter says :— 

As my friends in my native County have requested me to accept the office of Public 
School Inspector for that County, and trusting that I might prove to be more useful 
in that capacity there, than ‘as Teacher here, it would have afforded me much pleasure 
to have acceded to their wishes, had I possessed the necessary legal qualifications. 

As a practical Teacher, who has not lost a single day for twenty years, although 
excluded from this office myself, I beg most heartily to congratulate you upon the 
success of your unremitting exertions in elevating the position of the Teacher, as well 
as the wisdom displayed in limiting this office as a reward for those only who are 


talented and worthy. 


EXAMINATION Papers FOR SECOND ProvinctaL AND Tuirp Crass CrrtIFICATES or Qvart- 
FICATION AS PuBLIc ScHoon TEACHERS. 


Note. I only select the Examination Papers which relate to the work 
and duties of Public School Teachers, as such :— 


Education.—Second Class. 


1. Discuss briefly the question, What is Education? 

2. What basis of classification would you adopt in an ordinary School? What 
elements besides mere proficiency would you consider ? 

3 State briefly the utility of Botany as a subject of study in Public Schools. 

4. What means would you adopt to secure the interests of your Pupils in the work 
uf the School ? 

5. Give the principal arguments in favour of Prizes in Schools, and state what 
means you would adopt to reduce to a minimum the disadvantages of the Prize System. 

6. Name some of the uses and abuses of the Monitorial System. What plan would 
you adopt in employing Monitors in a Public School? 

7. Describe how you would teach (1) Dictation; (2) English Grammar to a class of 
beginners; (3) Algebra. 

8. State the Law (a) as to the proceedings to be taken on the formation of a new 
School Section; (b) the principal duties of Trustees in Rural Sections. 


Education.—Third Class 


1. What is meant by School Organization? 
2. You take charge of a Rural School of 50 Pupils, shew how you would proceed to 


classify. 
3. Construct a Time Table for such a School. 
4. Describe how you would proceed with a Class beginning the study of Arithmetic. 
5. What measures would you take to create an interest in the School throughout 


the Section. | 
6. State the leading points of the Law in regard to Public School Teachers and 


their duties. 
7. Describe how you would teach (1) Dictation; (2) English Grammar to a class of 


beginners. 

Then follow papers on Arithmetic, Mensuration, Book-keeping, Alge- 
bra, Euclid, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Botany, Physiology and the 
Algebraic Proof of the Binomial Theorem. 
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DOE THT Xe; 


CIRCULAR FROM THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT TO THE IN- 
SPECTORS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN ONTARIO, 1871. 


The School Act of 1871 has laid the foundation of a new era in the Public School 
Education of our Country. This Act has remedied the most serious defects which 
experience has found in preceding School Acts; it has made the teaching of Children 
and youth a Profession, and confided to the highest class of Public School Teachers 
the oversight of the Schools. It has made the Schools entirely Free in all the Town- 
ships of the Land; and it requires suitable School accommodation to be provided for all 
Children of School age, (that is, from five to twenty-one years), and secures to every 
Child the right of, at least, four months’ School instruction per annum, from seven to 
twelve years of age, inclusive. It enables County Councils to discharge their important 
duties much more efficiently and conveniently than heretofore, and gives a value and 
permanence to Teachers’ Certificates of Qualifications which they never before possessed. 
It provides for a uniform and adequate standard of Teachers’ qualifications throughout 
the J.and, and requires the teaching of those subjects which are a requisite preparation 
for the Agricultural, Mechanical and Manufacturing pursuits of the Country. It pro- 
vides for the accomplishment of these objects by an agency which we have never yet 
had except in solitary instances, but without which, no system of Education can be 
made efficient; namely competent Inspectors of Schools, duly compensated. 


2. Efforts have hitherto been directed to organize the machinery of the School 
System, and to provide the apparatus necessary to render it effective; and most nobly 
have the people of the Country co-operated and done their part in bringing the whole 
School System into efficient operation. But, as long as the inspection of the Schools 
was in the hands of men who were not paid, or expected to devote their studies and time 
to the duties of their office, and who, for the most part, were not practical Teachers, 
and who formed their standard of good Schools and good teaching from what existed 
twenty, or thirty, years ago, and not from what the best Schools have been made, and 
the improved methods of School Organization, Teaching and Discipline, which have 
been introduced during the present age, we could not expect any considerable improve- 
ment to the internal state and character of the Schools, except from the improved 
character of the Teachers, and in instances where regularly trained Teachers, or Teachers 
who have kept pace with the progress of the times, have been employed; and even they 
have been able to do little in comparison of what they might have done, had their 
hands been strengthened and their hearts encouraged by the example, counsel and 
influence of thoroughly competent Inspectors. 


8. It is but just and right, not to say patriotic, that the people should receive full 
value, in the practical character and efficiency of the Public Schools, in return for 
their sacrifices in establishing and maintaining the Schools. I cannot, therefore, impress 
upon you too strongly the importance of your office, and the reasonable expectations of 
the Country as to its usefulness. ‘he Law has prescribed your general duties; but the 
Law has imposed upon me the duty of giving Instructions as to the manner in which 
you should discharge your duties, and has enjoined upon each Inspector the observance 
of those Instructions. 

4. Your first duty will naturally be to make yourself familiar, not only with the 
provisions of the School Law, but with the Programme of Studies and the Regulations, 
which the Council of Public Instruction have, after long and careful consideration, 
adopted to give effect to the new School Act. 

5. In the Programme of Studies, the subjects essential to a good Public School 
Education are prescribed and classified, as also the number of hours per week of 
teaching each subject; but the mode, or modes, of teaching and illustrating the several 
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subjects specified in order, is left to the independent exercise of the genius and talents 
of each Teacher. In preparing this Programme, the Reports of the latest Royal Com- 
missioners in England on Popular Education, and the opinions of the most experienced 
Educationists, have been consulted. It will be seen from the number and order of 
the subjects, and the time prescribed per week for teaching each of them, that the 
first years of Common School Studies are almost entirely devoted to teaching the three 
primary and fundamental subjects of a good education,—Reading, Writing and Arith- 
metic, including only such other subjects, and to such a degree, as to relieve the Pupils 
from the tedium of the more severe and least attractive Studies, and develop their 
faculties of observation and taste for knowledge as suggested by the largest experience 
of the most advanced Educators. The subjects of the Programme are limited, in both 
number and range, to what is considered essential, and to what experience has proved 
can be thoroughly mastered by Pupils of ordinary capacity and diligence within thirteen 
years of age. The thorough teaching of a few subjects, within practical limits, will 
do more for intellectual development, and for the purposes of practical life, than the 
skimming over a wide range of topics. The subjects of Natural Science required by the 
Thirteenth Section of the new School Act to be taught in Schools, and provided for in 
the Programme, are such, and are prescribed to such an extent only, as is absolutely 
necessary for the advancement of the Country,—in Agriculture, in the Mechanical 
Arts, and Manufactures, apart from Science and Literature. And when'the cheap and 
excellent Text Books prescribed are examined, in connection with the subjects specified, 
it will be found that nothing has been introduced which is impracticable, or for mere 
show, but everything for practical use, and that which admits of easy accomplishment. 

6. The Regulations specify not merely the duties of Trustees, Parents, Teachers, 
and Pupils in respect to the Schools, but also the mode of visiting and inspecting them, 
which, I doubt not, will receive your careful and practical attention. 

7. Your immediate duty, on entering into office, will be to receive the copies of 
Official Correspandence and all other official Papers from your Predecessor, or Pre- 
decessors, in office, as the Hieventh Clause of the Ninety-first Section of the Consolidated 
School Act requires each Local Superintendent, ‘‘on retiring from office to deliver over 
copies of his Official Correspondence, and all such Papers in his custody, to the order 
of the County Council.’”? As the Apportionments can not be made before the Ist July, 
it will be your duty to make them, and to make them according to average attendance, 
authenticated by the Returns which may be placed in your hands, and according to 
the directions to Local Superintendents which are printed on the back of those Returns. 
There may be delay in some instances, arising from change of Inspectors of the Schools ; 
but the inconvenience of such delay cannot occur again, and cannot extend over two, 
or three, weeks. . 

8. Your second, but most important, duty will be the Examination of Teachers for 
Certificates of Qualification. Hitherto, each County Board has consisted of a con- 
siderable number of Members, most of whom, and, in some instances, all of whom, have 
had no experience as Teachers; each Board has appointed the time, as well as the place, 
of its own Meeting, has prepared its own Examination Papers for three classes of 
Teachers, and has then given Certificates according to its discretion, both as to Class 
and duration. Under the new Act, each Board of Examiners consists of not more than 
five Members, who have had experience in Teaching, and is under the direction of the 
County Inspector, who must be a First Class Teacher of the highest grade; and the 
Meeting of such Board is appointed to be held the same Day in every County and City 
in the Province. The Examination Papers for three Classes of Teachers are all pre- 
pared, and the value of each Question, and the time allowed for Examinations in each 
subject, determined by a Committee of practical Teachers, under the sanction of the 
Council of Public Instruction,—that Committee consisting, at present, of Professor 
Young, (late Grammar School Inspector), and the two Inspectors of High Schools. The 
Examination Papers for each County will be sent under the Seal of the Department, 
to the County Inspector, which Seal is not to be broken except in the presence of the 
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Candidates for Examination on the day, and at the hour, appointed. The merit of the 
Answers to the Questions for Second and Third Class Certificates will be decided upon 
by each County Board of Examiners, but the Answers to the Questions for First Class 
Certificates will be transmitted to the Education Department at Toronto, to be decided 
upon by the Council of Public Instruction, on the Report of its Committee of Examiners. 
Special instructions will accompany the. Examination Papers; but I may here remark 
that what have heretofore been termed “Third Class County Board Certificates,’’ are 
not permitted, by the provisions of the new Act, and what are called, and provided for 
under the new Act as Third Class Certificates, are quite equal, if not above what have 
heretofore been called Second Class County Board Certificates. They are available for 
three years and throughout the County in which they are granted. No new Candidate 
for teaching can receive a higher than a Third Class Certificate at his first Examination, 
or before the expiration of three years from that time, unless on the special recom- 
mendation of the Inspector for his attainments, ability, and skill in teaching. No 
Teacher is eligible to become a Candidate for a Second Class Certificate, who does not 
produce testimonials of having taught successfully for three years; but he may be 
eligible at a shorter period, after having received his Third Class Certificate, on the 
special recommendation of the County Inspector. 


9. Second Class Certificates, under the new Act, it should be observed, are of much 
more value, and should be of a higher character, than First Class Board Certificates 
under former Acts, as the latter was limited to a County, and could be cancelled at 
the pleasure of the Board that granted it; but the former is a Life License, (during 
good behaviour), and is available to every part of the Province. Each County Inspector, 
and the other Members of each County Board of Examiners must, therefore, be impressed 
with the duty of not granting a Second Class Certificate to any Candidate without 
satisfactory proof that he, or she, is a successful Teacher of three years’ standing, 
(except in the case above specified), and a clear conviction, in their own minds, that 
such Candidate is qualified to teach all the subjects of the Public School Programme. 
This is-required, not only by the patriotic spirit of the Law, and conformity to the 
objects and principles of the School System, but as an act of common justice to every 
Ratepayer in the Province. The Schools are made Free by Law; and every man in the 
Country is taxed according to his property to support the Public Schools; and every 
Taxpayer has a corresponding right to have his Children educated in the Public Schools 
in all the subjects of the Public School Programme of Studies; and he is deprived of 
this right if a Teacher is employed who cannot teach his Children these subjects as 
required. Whether, therefore, you grant many, or few, Second Class Provincial Cer- 
tificates I trust you and your Co-examiners will give no such Certificate as a personal 
favour, but simply upon the ground of ability to render the public educational service 
to the Country which the Law contemplates, and which every Ratepayer has a right 
to demand. 


10. Should the question arise as to a possible scarcity of Public School Teachers 
under the new Law, I answer, as experience has shown in this, and other analagous 
cases, that, however high your standard of qualifications may be, a sufficient number 
of Candidates will work up to it,—when the value and dignity of the employment are 
proportionably raised. But two other answers may be givén to the question. First,— 
Tach County Inspector can grant a temporary Certificate, (as each Local Superintendent 
has heretofore done), in any case of necessity, but he should not grant such Certificate 
except in case of necessity, and upon examination, nor unless he is satisfied that the 
Applicant can teach all the subjects required in the School Section for which, (and for 
which alone), such Certificate is granted. Secondly,—That existing Certificates of 
(Jualification held by Teachers are valid according to their terms, and will, therefore, 
still be available to their Holders should they fail to obtain Certificates of Qualification 
under the new Law. And should a Candidate for a Second Class Provincial Certificate 
fil to obtain one at the first examination, he will be eligible, (as he has successfully 
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taught a Public School three years), to ‘‘try again’’ at the next ensuing half-yearly 
Examination. 

11. The Examination of Candidates for Second and Third Class Certificates is also 
to be attended by Candidates for First Class Certificates, and will require about five 
days,—six hours each day, from nine until twelve o’clock and from two until five. As 
soon as the Answers of Candidates to the Examination Papers on the first subject shall 
have been collected, the Inspector can appoint a Sub-committee of his Colleagues to 
examine them, while the Candidate under another Sub-committee of Examiners, are 
preparing their Answers to the Papers on the other subjects, and so on throughout the 
days of Examination; so that, (as in the recent Examination of Candidates in Toronto, 
for Certificates of Qualification for County Inspectorships by a Uommittee of the 
Council of Public Instruction), the County Board of Examiners may finish their work 
of examining the Answers of Candidates, and awarding Certificates, within a short time 
after the Candidates shall have finished their Answers. It is, perhaps, hardly necessary 
to remark that no Candidate should be allowed more than the prescribed time before 
returning the Examination Papers with such Answers as he may have been able to 
prepare. And should a Candidate for a Second Class Certificate fail to obtain one, he 
may be awarded a Third Class Certificate, if deserving of it, or fall back upon his old 
County Board unexpired Certificate, if a possessor of one. 

12. In regard to the additional Examination of Candidates for First Class Certifi- 
cates, (which will commence on the Ist of August), it will not be necessary for the other 
Members of the County Board to remain for that, as you only have to preside, and 
unseal and distribute the Examination Papers, and collect them, with the Answers of 
Candidates, at the appointed times, and then transmit the whole of them to the 
Education Department at Toronto. But the Regulations, as to the eligibility of 
Candidates, you must carefully observe. You will remember that no Teacher is eligible 
to be a Candidate for a First Class Provincial Certificate, who has not obtained a 
Second Class Provincial Certificate. For this Regulation, there are two reasons. First,— 
The new Act does not authorize, or permit, the Council of Public Instruction to grant 
any other than First Class Certificates. The Twelfth Section of the Act says, ‘First 
Class Certificates of Qualification shall be awarded by the Council of Public Instruction 
only, and Second and Third Class Certificates by County and City Boards of Exam- 
iners only.”’ If a Candidate for a First Class Provincial Certificate should fail to 
receive such a Certificate, it must be preceded by Examination for, and the obtaining 
of, a Second Class Provincial Certificate. Secondly,—The Examination for a Second 
Class Certificate assumes that a Candidate has passed the Examination for a Second 
Class Certificate, the same as admission into the Military School, and the Examination 
for a First Class Certificate, must be preceded by Examination for, and the obtaining 
of, a Second Class Certificate. ‘s 

13. It is also requisite that a Candidate should furnish satisfactory proof of having 
successfully taught School for five years, in order to be eligible for examination for 
a First Class Certificate,—a preliminary condition first recommended by the Ontario 
Teachers’ Association. It would be unjust to Trustees, Parents and Youths, that any 
man should be sent forth with the authority and prestige of a public License for Life, 
as a First Class Teacher, without his having given full proof, not only of his Knowledge 
of all the subjects of the Programme required to be taught in Publie Schools, but of 
his ability and skill to teach them. The County Board of Examiners have, of course, 
no means of ascertaining the Candidate’s aptitude and skill as a Teacher, except from 
the testimany of his having taught successfully during five years. An an equivalent 
for this, in the ease of Normal School Candidates, there is their course of training under 
the instruction of able Masters in all the subjects of their Examination,—including a 
Course of Lectures on School Organization and Teaching, observing and practising 
teaching in the Model School.—on an average from two to five Sessions. The severe 
and protracted course of exercises and practice in regard to School teaching alone, 
apart from those on other subjects, must impress every thinking person with the 
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immense advantage, as well as great expenditure of time and labour in a Normal 
School training for the profession of teaching, such as is required for the profession 
of Law, or Medicine, or the apprenticeship required to become an Architect, or Car- 
penter. 

14. But I no not think there will be many Candidates for First Class Certificates 
at the first Examination. I think that, as the Programme for First Class Certificates 
cannot be mastered without much application and study, and is, in some respects new, 
most of the Candidates for First Class Certificates will come up for Second Class 
Certificates, at this July Examination, and prepare themselves for the Examination 
for First Class Certificate the first part of next January. 

15. Inspection of Schools.—After completing the Examinations of Candidates for 
Teachers’ Certificates, (of which blank Forms will be sent to you to fill up and sign), 
your next work will be to visit and inspect the Schools. I have not, (as authorized by 
Law), prepared and issued needful instructions on this and other duties of County 
Inspectors. I have preferred the adoption of the accompanying Regulations on the 
subject by the Council of Public Instruction; and I need do little more than direct 
your attention to these comprehensive and minute Regulations. There are, however, 
cwo, or three, matters connected with your inspection of the Schools on which I think 
it advisable to remark. You will probably find more, or less, of the Schools very 
imperfectly, or not at all, organized for the advantage of either Teachers, or Pupils. 
A newly appointed Inspector,—a First Class Teacher,—one who had been trained at the 
Normal School, told me the other day, that the last School he taught, and which he 
ceased teaching on the day before he conversed with me, was in such a state, when he 
took charge of it, that he requested the Trustees to be present on the first day of his 
assuming charge of the School, and to witness the Examination of the Pupils with a 
view to their classification. It was found that some Pupils had read as far as the Fifth 
Reader, and yet could not do a question in simple Subtraction, and knew little of the 
Books they had read. It, therefore, became necessary to put Pupils back from the 
Fifth to the Third Reader, and to make other changes in their relative positions,— 
changes which were at first displeasing to some Parents and Pupils, but, in making 
which, he was sustained by the Trustees. The result was that, in the course of three 
months, all parties gratefully acknowledged the surprising improvement in the School, 
and now deeply regretted his retirement from it. I dare say you will find the necessity 
of a similar re-organization of some, if not many, of the Schools under your inspection; 
and your first work will be to see that all the Pupils are classified according to the 
Programme of Studies, which divides them into six Classes, the time per week of each 
subject is prescribed in the Time and Limit Table, which accompanies the Programme 
of Studies. It will be seen by this Programme, I repeat, that, in the first three Clasess, 
or years, of Study, the attention and time of the Pupils will be chiefly occupied with 
the three fundamental subjects of Reading, Writing and Arithmetic, and that the 
other elementary subjects of these three Classes, or years, are intended to develop the 
faculties of observation, to improve the Mechanical skill in the use of Pen and Pencil, 
to relieve attention from drier and harder Studies and thus facilitate the progress of 
the Pupils in the primary and essential subjects of Public School Education. 


16. Much time and labour will be required in this your first inspection of the 
Schools. It might be well, on your first visit, to devote one whole day to the inspection 
of each School, and, where practicable, to be at the School House five, or ten, minutes 
before the opening of the School to see how the Teachers bring in and seat their Pupils. 
You could devote the forenoon to observing the manner in which the Teacher proceeds 
in teaching and managing the School; during which time you could form a tolerable 
idea of the ability, skill and merits of the Teacher, and the condition of his School. 
You could then devote the afternoon to examining and teaching the School yourself; 
to the classification of the Pupils, is necessary, and then privately give such advice. 
and make such suggestions to the Teacher as you might deem expedient. I think this 
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course of proceeding may be advantageously pursued by Inspectors generally; and, in 
this way, the Inspector may, to a certain extent, where necessary, become a normal 
Instructor and Helper of Teachers, as well as Overseer and Organizer of the Schools,--- 
rendering them vastly more valuable to the Country than they have ever been. 


17. The Regulations are sufficiently explicit as to the matters of attention and 
inquiry in your inspection of the Schools, and I hope, as therein directed, you will not 
omit to note in a Book, to be kept for the purpose, a brief statement of the condition 
in which you find the School, the proceedings and qualifications of the Teacher, the 
modes of teaching, classification, and government of the ‘Schools, School Premises and 
Accommodation, etcetera, and transmit the same, or a copy of it, to the Education 
Department, on your completing the visitation of the Schools. This has been done, 
not only by every Inspector in England, but by the Inspectors of our Grammar Schools 
from the beginning. This Report is not for publication, but to enable the Education 
Department to know precisely the condition, defects and wants of the Schools, and to 
suggest and adopt, as far as possible, the requisite means for their improvement. It 
is also desirable to know the real condition and character of the Schools at the com- 
mencement of the new System of inspection, and of the Free School Law, so that their 
fiiture progress may be duly noted and appreciated. 


18. The Provisions of the School Law, in regard to your duties in investigating 
and deciding on matters of complaint and many other things, are too plain to require 
any particular explanations from me. This Department will always answer any 
inquiries you may have to make, and aid you in every possible way in the performance 
of the duties of your responsible office. 


19. Having finished my Life’s work in respect of School Legislation, I may not 
have occasion to address you another Circular on the subject of the School Law; but I 
shall watch with the deepest interest the operations and results of these recent and 
important improvements in our School System. 


Toronto, 26th June, 1871. Egerton Ryerson. 


CHAPTER XU. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE ONTARIO TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1871. 


The Eleventh Annual Convention of the Ontario Teachers’ Association commenced 
its sessions in the Theatre of the Normal School Buildings on the 8th ultimo. There 
was a fair representation of Teachers from the various parts of the Province. The 
President, Reverend Professor Young, presided. Mr. Hodgson read a portion of 
Scripture, and the President offered up Prayer. The President desired to thank the 
Association, as this was the first opportunity he had to do so, for the honour they had 
conferred upon him in electing him President; but at the same time to state that he 
thought it undesirable that a Member of the Council of Public Instruction should 
continue in the Chair, as matters concerning that Body might come up for discussion. 
Therefore, after delivering his inaugural Address this evening, he would beg leave to 
resign. Several gentlemen expressed their regret at the decision of the President, and 
pressed him to reconsider the matter, and continue in office. The President asked to 
allow the matter to remain in abeyance until the evening, which was agreed to. In 
the evening, Reverend Mr. Inglis opened the proceedings with devotional exercises. 

Professor Young then delivered the following Addrss :— 

I have chosen as the subject of my Address, the Act recently passed regarding 


Public and High Schools, with the Regulations made, under the Act, by the Council of 
Public Instruction. 
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County Inspectors of Public Schools 


The Fifth Section of the Act provides that ‘‘in each County, or union of Counties, 
there shall be one or more School Officers, to be called County Inspectors, who shall 
have charge of not more than One hundred and twenty, nor less than Fifty Schools 
each.”’ Under the School Law, as it formerly stood, it was competent for County 
Councils to appoint County Inspectors; but only in a few cases was the power to make 
such appointments exercised; and the consequence was, that the inspection bestowed 
on the Common Schools was less satisfactory than might have been desired. Of the 
Local Superintendents, who are henceforth to be known in our Schools no more, it 
is not at all necessary to speak harshly. A considerable number of them performed their 
duties with ability and zeal; and, as a class, they were serviceable to the cause of 
Education; but, as King Arthur said, when he lay bleeding of his mortal wound, ‘“‘I 
have done my work’’—they have done their work. The impression throughout the 
Country was universal, that it was time for the old order to change, and to give place 
to something more adapted to the stage of educational development at which we have 
arrived; and hence the Section of the Act, which abolishes the system of inspection by 
Local Superintendents, and renders the appointment of County Inspectors imperative, 
has met with no serious opposition from any quarter. 

The duty of prescribing the qualifications of County Inspectors is laid on the 
Council of Public Instruction. The Council has resolved to grant Certificates of 
Qualification to Graduates of a British, or Colonial, University, who have taught in a 
School for three years, and to First Class Public School Teachers of the highest grade. 
I do not mention, as a separate class, High School Masters who have taught in a 
School for three years, because a Degree is henceforth to be made the qualification for 
the Mastership of a High School. 

Each Graduate, before receiving a Certificate, must write a Thesis on School 
Organization, to be submitted to the Examining Committee of the Council. It appears 
from the public papers, that the dignity of some Graduates has been hurt by this 
Regulation; but I do not feel that there is the shadow of a ground for the offence that 
has been taken. For, in the first place, an ordinary University Degree is not the most 
satisfactory guarantee possible that the holder possesses even the literary and scientific 
attainments necessary for the office of Public School Inspector. A Graduate, as such,— 
@ mere pass Graduate, it may be, of an inferior University,—is not entitled to carry 
himself loftily, as though all further enquiry into his fitness for so important an office 
as that of County Inspector were something like an insult. And, in the second place, 
a Graduate, were it certain that his acquirements are ever so high, is not necessarily, 
even although he may have taught in a School for three years, well acquainted with the 
organization of Public Schools, and with the methods of teaching, which should be 
followed there. The Examination, which he passed before receiving a Degree, did not 
extend to these points, while First Class Public School Teachers have been examined 
on them more than once. Where is the hardship, then, of his being asked to write a 
Thesis, showing that he has, at least, had his attention called to the subject? 

IT cannot doubt that the Resolution of the Council to grant Certificates of Qualifica- 
tion to those Public School Teachers only, who are in the highest grade of the First 
Class, will meet with the approval of all who are in a position to give an impartial 
opinion. Apart from the unseemliness of having a School inspected by a gentlemen 
whose Certificate might be of an inferior grade to that held by the Teacher of the 
School, the effect of throwing the office of Inspector open to any Public School Teachers, 
except those who are at the head of their profession, would be to lower the general 
character of the office, and so to hinder the attainment of the ends for which County 
Inspectorships were instituted. We look for great things from the Inspectors. We 
expect them to be the means of reviving the Public Schools, and advancing them to 
the highest possible state of efficiency. That they may be able to render such a service, 
they must be men whom Teachers and Trustees and Ratepayers everywhere will look up 
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to with respect, whose counsel will be sought with confidence, whose approbation will 
be valued, and for whose name reverence will be felt; but it would be foolish to 
expect County Inspectors as a body to answer this description, if Persons were admitted 
to the Inspectorships who were not competent to take a First Class Certificate of the 
highest grade. 


The Examination of Public School ‘Teachers. 


Next in importance to the Sections of the School Act establishing County Inspector- 
ships, are those which relate to the Examination of Teachers. 

Scarcely anything has in time past been felt to be a more serious evil, by those 
who have interested themselves in the working of our Educational System, than the 
want of uniformity in the Examination and Classification of Teachers. When I was 
Inspector of Grammar Schools, I heard the complaint frequently made, that a Candidate, 
who found it difficult to obtain a Third Class Certificate from one Board, might without 
difficulty get a Second, or First Class Certificate from another. This disparity in the 
standards set up by different Boards, besides giving rise to numerous cases of individual 
dissatisfaction, tended to bring down the general standard of qualification, and threw 
suspicion on the value of the Certificates held even by First and Second Class Teachers 
who had fairly won the position that had been assigned to them. The provisions which 
the new Act makes, with the view of remedying the evil referred to, are as follows :— 
First Class Certificates are henceforth to be given only by the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion; and Second and Third Class Certificates only by County Boards of Examiners. 
The Papers for Second and Third Class Certificates, as well as for First, are to be pre- 
pared by the Council of Public Instruction, through a Committee of their appointment, 
or otherwise; so that Candidates for Second and Third Class Certificates, though pre- 
senting themselves before different Boards, shall still have the same Papers to answer. 
Moreover, by a Regulation of .the Council of Public Instruction, the value of the 
several Questions in the Examination Papers must be fixed by the Committee of Council; 
correct Answers to the Questions in the Examination Papers, must receive the same 
the effect of which is, that all Candidates for Certificates of a particular Class, who give > 
number of marks for the Answers, by whatever Board they may be examined. 

It is perhaps not possible, in the meantime, to go further than this, in the way of 
securing uniformity in the Examination and classification of Public ‘School Teachers. 
Of course, even where Examination Papers are the same, and the values affixed to the 
several Questions are also the same, there may still be a serious want of uniformity in 
the Examinations, in consequence of the different estimates which different Examiners 
make of imperfect Answers. In estimating imperfect Answers, some of the County 
Boards, which have to decide the fate of Applicants for Second and Third Class Cer- 
tificates, will be much more severe than others, and thus the ideal of absolute uniformity 
in the Examination and Classification of Teachers will not by any means be attained. 
I was at one time disposed to think that County Boards of Examiners might be dis- 
pensed with, and Certificates of all Classes, First, Second and Third, granted by one 
Examining Body. This would secure uniformity as far as such a theory is possible; it 
would probably not involve much more expense than is entailed by the present system ; 
and it would be objected to on the ground of centralization by those only who allow 
their ears to be filled with a popular cry, and do not consider that centralization, which 
separates Examiners from local partialities and suggestions, is, in such a matter, the 
very thing to be desired. But, after what I have learned of the number of Applicants 
likely to come forward from year to year for Second and Third Class Certificates, I do 
not see how a single small Committee could overtake the work of reading all the Papers 
that would be given in. I aequiesce, therefore, in the method of examining and 
classifying Teachérs now prescribed by Law, as perhaps the best attainable in present 
circumstances. . 

The Examining Committee, appointed by the Council of Public Instruction, 
consists of a Member of the Council, who is chairman of the Committee, and of the two 
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High School Inspectors. Besides a special Examination for Certificates of Qualification 
for the office of Public School Inspector, the Committee has recently had to conduct, 
with the assistance of the Normal School Masters, the Examination of both divisions 
of the Normal School, and it is at present engaged with the general Examination of 
Candidates for First Class Certificates throughout the Province. In this general 
Examination the Normal School Masters take no port. Although, as a Member of the 
Council, I accepted these arrangements as suitable to the transition year through 
which the School System is passing, I think that in future it would be better if the 
Normal School Masters had nothing whatever to do with the Examination of Candidates 
for Teachers’ Certificates. There are undoubtedly some advantages in Teachers having 
a share in the Examination of their Pupils, but these, in the present instance, are far 
more than outweighed by the imperative necessity which exists that no one set of 
Applicants for a Certificate of a particular Class should be subjected to a different 
ordeal from another, and also that no possible whisper of partiality on the part of a 
Teacher to his own Pupils should go abroad. This necessity is now more imperative 
than ever, inasmuch as both Second and Third Class Certificates have a greater value 
than formerly; Second Class Certificates having been made permanent during the good 
behaviour of the Holders, and valid in all the Municipalities of the Province; and a 
First Class Certificate of the highest grade rendering the Holder eligible for the office 
of Public School Inspector. My opinion, therefore, is clear, that Normal School Masters 
should not have a place in’ the future on the Examining Committee; and not only so, 
but also, that, if possible, there should be but one Examination for the Pupils of the 
Normal School, and for other Applicants for Teachers’ Certificates. 


In fact, the way seems to have been paved for this, however unintentionally, by the 
recent School Act. The Section of the Act, which provides that Second Class Certificates 
shall be granted only by County Boards, applies, I presume, to Normal School Students 
as well as to other Persons; and hence those Normal School Students, forming the 
majority of the whole, who do not aspire to more than Second Class Certificates, must 
appear before County Boards for Examination, along with other Applicants for Cer- 
tificates. It is true that an understanding might be come to with County Boards to 
issue Certificates to Normal School Students on the ground of Examinations conducted 
by the Committee of the Council of Public Instruction; this, I suppose, would be con- 
sistent with the Statute; but is scarcely what the Statute contemplated, and I am 
convinced that the Council of Public Instruction will not think of such an arrangement. 
If the larger division of Normal School Pupils must thus necessarily attend the County 
Board Examinations, why may not the other and smaller division attend the same 
Examinations? It would be for their own advantage to do so; for, should a Normal 
School Student be examined merely by a Committee of the Council of Public Instruction, 
and fail to obtain a First Class Certificate, he could not receive a Second Class Certifi- 
cate; the Council having no- power to issue such a document; but, by presenting himself 
before a County Board, he might, in the event of his failing to obtain a First Class 
Certificate from the Council, receive a Second Class one from the Board. 


Inspection of the High Schools—Classification of the High Schools—Apportionment of 
the High School Grant. 


I now pass on to the subject of High School Inspection. 


Increased provision for the inspection of the High Schools is undoubtedly required 
to be made. The task of visiting, twice a year, more than a hundred Schools scattered 
over the Province, is too heavy to be laid on the shoulders of any one man; and, (what 
is of more consequence), the Council of Public Instruction was unable, so long as there 
was but one Inspector, to frame suitable Regulations for the Apportionment of the 
High School Fund among the different Schools. In the last two Reports which I had 
the honour, as Grammar School Inspector, of giving in to the Chief Superintendent of 
Education, I showed that the effect of apportioning the Government Grant, according 
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to attendance merely, was to empty into the Grammar Schools all the upper Classes of 
the Common Schools. This was the case particularly in Union Schools. Of course, 
nobody used any undue influence to bring such a result about; nevertheless, somehow, 
+t came about. The Common Schools were degraded by having almost all their Pupils, 
male and female, drained off as soon as the children were able to parse an easy English 
Sentence; and the Grammar Schools were crowded with Boys and Girls for whom a 
Grammar School Course of Study was not adapted. For these evils, the only remedy 
possible, as far as I can see, is to make the amount of the Government Grants to the 
different High School dependant not on Numbers alone, but on results likewise. To 
speak mathematically, what each School shall receive out of the Public Treasury 
should be a function of the two variable quantities, the number of Pupils in attendance, 
and the character of the instruction imparted; but, in order that results might be 
taken into account, more than one Inspector was indispensable. 

Each of the two Inspectors, whose services are now available, will be required to 
visit all the High Schools once a year. Having to visit the Schools only once a year, 
and not twice, as was the case in my day, the Inspectors will be able to devote to each 
School a much larger portion of time than was formerly allowed. In fact, as new 
consequences are to be made to hand on the Reports of the Inspectors, the Inspection 
of the Schools must receive a somewhat new character. The Inspectors will make a 
very detailed enquiry into the work done in the several Schools, and examine all the 
departments of that work, from the highest to the lowest; and, it is believed, that, as 
the result of such minute investigation,—much more minute than has been either 
possible, or necessary, hitherto,—they will be able to arrange the High Schools into 
Classes, according to the educational results which the several Schools exhibit. These 
Classes might be three in number,—first, second and third. It is not proposed that the 
Inspectors shall be asked to arrange the Schools in the several classes in the order of 
merit; this would be too much for them to attempt; but there does not seem to be any 
insuperable difficulty in the way of their agreeing on a Report to the Chief Superin- 
tendent, to the effect that such a School is, in their judgment, entitled to rank in the 
first, or highest, Class; such another School in the second; and such another School in 
the third. The Inspectors will not make their rounds together, but at different times, 
sc that a School, which may have been visited by one of the Inspectors at a somewhat 
unfavourable season, may have the advantage of being visited at a more favourable 
season by the other. Of course, in carrying out these arrangements, a great responsi- 
bility will lie on the Inspectors, and High School Masters, who find their Schools in 
the Third Class, will be prone to fancy that they have suffered injustice; but, where 
both Inspectors concur in placing a School in a particular Class, the Country will not 
easily be convinced that the judgment is erroneous. In the event of the Inspectors 
differing regarding a particular School, a balance will have to be struck between their 
judgments. It is presumed that the Inspectors will always be men in whose capacity 
and integrity the utmost confidence can be placed. 

Suppose the High Schools to have been so arranged, in the manner I have described, 
according to educational results; what then? All the Schools, which are placed in the 
Third Class, should, in my opinion, receive a certain fixed sum for each Pupil; those in 
the Second Class, a certain larger sum for each Pupil; and those in the First Class, a 
certain still larger sum for each Pupil. To encourage good teaching, the Grant for 
each Pupil in the Second Class Schools should be very decidedly in advance of that 
paid for each in the Third Class Schools; and a similar principle should be followed 
in determining the allowance to First Class Schools. Where a School is so bad as to 
be deemed by the Inspectors unworthy of being placed in any of the three Classes, it 
should receive no Grant. 

If a scheme such as this be found practicable, and be adopted by the Council of 
Public Instruction. it cannot fail, I think, to be productive of the best consequences. 
It will not only be a heavy blow and great discouragement to the practice of herding 
Boys and Girls out of the Public Schools into the High School without reference to 
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their fitness for a High School Course of Study, but it will also stimulate High School 
Masters to put forth all their strength to raise their respective Schools to the highest 
vank. It will at the same time teach Trustees a lesson which some of them need to 
fearn. With Trustees the question often is not,—‘‘Where can we get the best Teacher ?”’ 
but,—‘‘At how low a rate can we ‘hire’ a Teacher?” A very accomplished and successful 
Grammar School Master once complained to me of the injustice the Trustees were doing 
him, in withholding a considerable portion of the Government Grant to which he was 
entitled, and using it partly as a reserve fund, and partly to pay an undue proportion 
of the Salary of a Common School Teacher who did some work in the Grammar School; 
and, in the course of the conversation which I had with him, he stated that one of the 
Trustees had expressed himself to the effect that the Grammar School Master was too 
well paid; he, (the Trustee in question), thought that a six-hundred-dollar Teacher 
would be good enough. Now, with such Trustees, unintelligent and narrow-minded, 
it is of no use to urge rational considerations of the higher order. As Schiller says, 
‘“‘Against stupidity the Gods contend in vain.’’? But there is one consideration to which 
even the most stupid Trustee is not likely to be insensible, namely, that, when the 
Apportionment to a particular School is made to depend a good deal on the educational 
rank which the School takes, six-hundred-dollar Teachers will no longer be as profitable 
as they may formerly have been. If by engaging a thousand-dollar, or a twelve-hundred 
dollar Teacher you might have made your School a First Class School, while by leaving 
it in the hands of a six-hundred-dollar Teacher you keep it in the Third Class, it may 
turn out that in choosing the six-hundred-dollar man you saved money in one direction, 
to lose as much, perhaps more, in another. 

The scheme of Apportionment, which I have sketched proceeds on the idea, not that 
the total Grant is a definite amount, but that a definite amount is to be paid for each 
Pupil in a School according to the class in which the School is placed. Permit me to 
ask attention to this. At present, as you are aware, a definite total sum lies at the 
disposal of the Chief Superintendent for distribution among the High Schools. The 
effect of this is that what one School gains another must lose. <A stationary Govern- 
ment Grant is, besides, a check on progress; for, should any considerable number of 
the Schools make such advancement as to render it necessary to engage additional 
Masters, a great increase of the total Expenditure for Salaries would be requisite, 
which increase, however, with a stationary Grant, there are no means of meeting. 
But, if the views which I have ventured to suggest were adopted, and a definite amount 
paid for each Pupil in a School according to the educational rank of the School, there 
would, in consequence of the Grant expanding in the same proportion in which the 
Schools become more numerously attended and better conducted, be no check on pro- 
gress; nor would the gain of one School be the loss of another ; each would be rewarded 
on a consideration simply of its own doings,—which surely is the right principle. 

It may perhaps be urged as an objection to the scheme which I have submitted, 
that it would involve the Expenditure of a considerably larger sum of money than is 
at present allowed by the Legislature for High School purposes. I suppose that this 
would be the case: but I am persuaded, that, if the scheme were found practicable, its 
advantages would be so marked that the Country would not grudge the money that 
might be needed to carry it out. Last year, in the Parliamentary Committee on the 
Upper Canada College question, certain views, expressed by one of the Witnesses, 
seemed to be assented to by a Member of the Government, who was on the Committee ; 
but he remarked, turning to some Members of the Opposition, who were present :— 
“If we were to propose any such thing there would be an outcry about the expense.”’ 
On this. one of the parties more immediately addressed, replied: —‘‘If the Government 
bring down any proposal, which can be shown to be for the advancement of the true 
interests of education we will heartily concur in it, whatever the expense may be. There 
is nothing we will not pay to have our children well educated.’ I refer to this little 
passage of arms because it brings out what I believe is the truth, that all parties in 
Parliament, those in power and those who expect to get into power, will agree to grant 
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whatever funds can be shown to be necessary for the working of the Educational 
System. Indeed, an eminent Member of the House said to me in a conversation which 
I had with him some time ago: —‘‘Expense in a matter of this kind is not to be con- 
sidered.”’ 


Course of Study to be Pursued in the Public and High Schools. 


Let me now advert to those Sections of the Act, which bear on the Course of Study 
to be pursued in the Public and High Schools. . 

As regards the Public School Programme, the chief thing to be noticed, is the intro- 
duction into it of a new Scientific element. By the Thirteenth Section of the Act, the 
Council of Public Instruction is required to make provision ‘‘for teaching in the Public 
Schools the elements of Natural History, of Agricultural Chemistry, of Mechanics, and 
of Agriculture.’ It must not be thought that it is intended, by the introduction of 
these branches of Study into the Public Schools that less attention than formerly is 
to be given to our old and valued friends, the three R’s. Reading, Writing and Arith- 
metic must ever continue to be the main strands in the cord of elementary knowledge,— 
the sides of the triangular base of the pyramid of education. If there were the least 
danger that the admission of Science into the Public Schools would lead to the neglect 
of Reading, Writing and Arithmetic, I for one would say :—Keep Science. at the outside 
of the door. I trust, however, that it may be found possible, without detriment to the 
just claims of the R’s, to do something in the way of bringing the children in our Public 
Schools to an acquaintance with the elements of Science. This is eminently the age of 
Science. The most wonderful discoveries are being daily made; while at the same time 
a Scientific Literature at once popular and exact, is bringing the results of philosophical 
research within the reach of the general public. In these circumstances, a School System, 
which should fail to furnish the elementary education, that would give every child in 
the Province the means of fitting himself to look with intelligence, when he grows up, 
on the great Scientific movement going on around him, and to take part, if qualified, in 
the work of original Scientific Investigation would be seriously defective. The only 
question, it seems to me, which can here be raised, is whether the teaching of the elements 
of Science should be confined to the High Schools, or made part of the work of the Public 
Schools also,—the Legislature has taken the latter view. I observe that it is fortified 
in this by the opinion of the British Royal Commission on Education ; for, in reporting 
on the most suitable Course of ‘Study for a class of Schools similar to our Public Schools, 
the Commissioners recommend the introduction of elementary Scientific subjects. It may 
also be remarked that a large number of Boys and Girls will probably complete their 
education in the Public Schools; so that if they do not obtain an acquaintance with the 
elements of Science in these Institutions, they will get it nowhere else. Some persons, 
when they see the Programme of Study which the Council of Public Instruction has 
drawn up for the Public Schools, may very possibly scoff at the extremely elementary 
character of the lessons to be given in Natural History and Agricultural Chemistry, and 
Mechanics, and may say:—-What is the use of learning anything where so little is 
learned? But, if the little be only well taught, it will be invaluable. It will create a 
taste for more. It will be an instrument for the acquisition of more. It will introduce 
into the mind new conceptions,—seed-thoughts, which may germinate, and bring forth, 
in due time, who can tell what fruits? 

In the High Schools the study of Latin and Greek is henceforth to be optional. 
A thorough elementary Classical Education is still to be provided for Boys, (and Girls, 
if you please), who may purpose to enter a University; but Boys and Girls, who have no 
such intention, are not to be debarred from receiving a superior High School education 
adapted to their wants. In order to give effect to the views of the Legislature, the 
Council of Public Instruction has addressed itself to the task of framing two Programmes 
for High Schools, one Classical, and the other Non-classical. In the Non-classical Course 
prominence is given to various branches of Science, the Curriculum being, in this respect, 
a continuation of what was prepared for the Public Schools; and an attempt is made 
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to exhibit, in definite outline, a scheme of advanced Study in the English Language. 1 
have elsewhere stated at length, and with all the earnestness in my power, my opinion 
in regard to the value of the English language, as an instrument of education; and I 
will now merely say, that in order to vindicate for English a far higher place than it has 
yet received in our provincial Schools, it is not necessary to institute a comparison 
between it and the ancient Classical Languages, or the modern German and French ; for 
it is perfectly certain that the great mass of the Boys and Girls in our Schools must 
receive almost their entire culture, so far as dependent on the Study of Language, 
neither from the ancient Classics nor from French and German, but from their own 
Language. In illustration of the fact that the study of the English Language and 
Literature may be rendered not only fascinating, but extremely useful even for the 
accomplishment of many of the results for which it has hitherto been the habit to look 
almost exclusively to Latin and Greek, let me quote a passage from a Lecture of 
Professor Tyndall, one of the best writers, as well as ablest philosophers of the present 
day :— 


“If I except discussions on the comparative merits of Popery and Protestantism, 
English Grammar was the most important discipline of my boyhood. The piercing 
through the involved and inverted sentences of Paradise Lost; the linking of the verb 
to its often distant nominative, of the relative to its distant antecedent, of the agent 
to the object of the transitive verb, of the preposition to the noun, or pronoun, which it 
governed,—the study of variations in mood and tense, the transformations often necessary 
to bring out the true grammatical structure of a sentence,—all this was to my young 
mind a discipline of the highest value, and, indeed, a source of unflagging delight. How 
I rejoiced when I found a great Author tripping, and was fairly able to pin him to a 
corner from which there was no escaping. I speak thus of English, because it was of 
real value to me. I do not speak of other Languages, because their educational value 
for me was almost insensible. But,’’ he adds,—and the words merit attention, as showing 
how the appreciation of one means of culture does not necessarily lessen, with a broad 
minded man, the appreciation of another,—“‘knowing the value of English so well, I 
should be the last to deny, or even to doubt, the high discipline involved in the proper 
study of Latin and Greek.”’ 


The single difficulty which I foresee in the way of carrying out to the most happy 
results the Programmes with which the Council of Public Instruction has been engaged, 
is the lack of competent English and Scientific Teachers. To teach the higher branches 
of English well, demands a somewhat rare faculty. And, as regards Science, I am satis- 
fied from recent examinations in which I have taken part, that many of the*Public 
School Masters need to have their notions about Science entirely reconstructed. I make 
no apology, Gentlemen, for speaking frankly. An idea seems to be entertained that 
Scientific knowledge consists in being ‘acquainted with rules for working Problems. t 
was amused with a Note which a Gentleman, who came up at the recent Normal School 
Examination, appended to his Answers to a Paper in Natural Philosophy, which bore 
my name at its head: —‘‘Mr. Young,”’ said he, “‘if you had given me Problems in Steam 
I would have shown you how to work them.” Now, as it is possible that I may have 
something to do again in the examination of Teachers, although I fervently hope not, 
I give notice to all whom it may concern, that I attach not the slightest importance to 
the working of Problems in Steam, or in anything else. What I value is, facts. appre- 
hended as bound together by a principle, or what is the same thing, principles as summary 
expressions for classes of clearly apprehended facts. The knowledge of Rules without 
an ‘acquaintance with the principles lying at the bottom of them may have a little, a 
very little, technical use; but educationally it is worthless. It might be dangerous, 
perhaps, to hint that even the High School Masters may not all possess the requisite 
Scientific accomplishment to qualify them for the duties which are now to devolve upon 
them. Are they not, most of them, Graduates of a University ? 
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The Establishment of Collegiate Institutes. 


The last point to which I shall ask your attention is the authority given to the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council to establish Collegiate Intsitutes. 

The effect of that part of the School Act which makes the Study of Latin and Greek 
in the High School optional, will probably be to banish Classics almost entirely from 
the majority of the High Schools, and in a great measure to concentrate the Study of 
Latin and Greek in a few localities. If this should happen, it would not be a mis- 
fortune. It may reasonably be expected that as large a number of good Classical Pupils 
will be produced in the few Schools which will become the foci of Classical Instruction, 
as are now sent forth from the whole body of the High Schools; while, at the same time, 
the mass of the Schools, at least after the High School System fairly gets under weigh, 
and the Teachers have grown familiar with their new duties, will be doing a genuine and 
important work, which they were not doing previously. In order, however, that 
Classical Study may be properly maintained in the Schools where it is likely henceforth 
to be mainly prosecuted, these Schools must receive special pecuniary aid; and for 
furnishing such aid under what are considered proper conditions the 41st Section of the 
Act makes proviston. ‘‘Whereas,’’ the Section runs, “‘it is desirable to encourage the 
establishment of superior Classical Schools, it shall be lawful for the Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council to confer upon any High School, in which not less than four Masters are fully 
engaged in teaching the subjects of the prescribed Curriculum, and in which the daily 
average of male Pupils studying the Latin, or Greek, Language shall not be less than 
sixty, the name Collegiate Institute, and towards the support of such Collegiate Institute 
it shall be lawful for the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council to authorize the payment of 
an additional sum, at the rate of, and not exceeding, Seven hundred and fifty dollars 
per annum, out of the Superior Education Fund; provided that, if in any year, the 
average of Pupils above described shall fall below sixty, or the number of Masters be 
less than four, the additional Grant shall cease for that year; and if the said average 
shall continue to be less than sixty, or the number of Masters less than four, for two 
successive years, the Institution shall forfeit the name and privileges of a Collegiate 
Institute, until restored by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council, under the conditions 
provided by this Section.’ 


I go heartily along with the framer of the Act in desiring the establishment of 
superior Classical Schools. A few Schools of the type of Upper Canada College might, 
with great propriety, be planted in different parts of the Province, not perhaps immedi- 
ately, but with a wise regard to circumstances. I cannot say, however, that I look with 
favour of the proposed Collegiate Institutes. A year ago, on the invitation of the 
Grammar School Masters’ Association, I stated to that Association my objections to 
the Institutes; I stated the same objections when called to give evidence before a Com- 
mittee of the Provincial Parliament; and, as my views remain unchanged. I will now 
state them to you. Whether I am right, or wrong, no harm can arise from having the 
subject ventilated. In the first place, then, I dislike the proposed Collegiate Institutes 
because of the character of instability which must necesasrily attach to them. The Act 
provides, as we have seen, that, if in any year the average of male Pupils fall below 
sixty, or the number of Masters be less than four, the additional Grant shall cease for 
that year; and if the said average shall continue to be less than sixty, or the number 
of Masters less than four, for two successive years, the Institution shall forfeit the name 
and privileges of a Collegiate Institute. Thus, a School may this year be a Collegiate 
Institute, with the pecuniary advantages, such as they are, which that dignity brings 
along with it; but next year it may lose all special pecuniary advantage, and, the year 
following, the extinguisher may descend upon it, and out it goes,—as a Collegiate 
Institute. I cannot persuade myself that it is desirable that the Institutions intended 
to be the great centres, where Boys preparing for a University are to be fitted for 
matriculation, should be established under such conditions of uncertainty. In the 
second place, the Collegiate Institutes are to be developed out of the ordinary High 
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Schools; and this, I believe, is considered by some persons whose judgment is entitled 
to great respect, a recommendation of the System; but I look upon it as an objection, 
because it entails the consequence that the Institutes may be established in any locality 
where a High School exists. I cannot help thinking it would be better to have these 
Institutions fixed in the leading Cities of the Province. In the third place, the funds 
provided by the 41st Section of the School Act for the support of the Institutes are 
inadequate. I have already said that my conception of the Collegiate Institutes is, 
that they are to be somewhat of the type of the Upper Canada College, although on 
a less extensive scale. Now, it is simply idle to talk of setting up Institutions of this 
character, unless you are prepared to give the Masters Salaries on which Persons with 
the tastes of educated gentlemen can live. The Salary of the Head Master of a Collegiate 
Institute should not be less than $1,600 a year; and if you have two other Masters with 
$1,200 each, and a fourth with $800, this makes in all $4,800. But what provision does 
the Act make for the support of Collegiate Institutes? A Collegiate Institute will 
have its share of the Government Grant, one-half as much more from local sources, and 
a bonus of $750. The Government Grant will probably not amount to much more than 
$1,000. Some very intelligent High School Masters, who have spoken to me on the 
subject, are afraid that this estimate is too high; but, if we say $1,000, this will make 
the Anual Income of a Collegiate Institute, independently of Fees, only about $2,250. 
It may be supposed that the Fees will amount to a large sum. This is the case at 
present in some Schools, as, for instance, in Galt and Kingston; but, throughout the 
Province, the current is strongly flowing in the direction of Free Education, in the 
High Schools as well as in the Public Schools. The effect of this tendency will be to 
lower the Fees in all the High Schools, except a few which happen to be placed in 
peculiar circumstances; so that the Income which may be looked for from this source 
will be, in most cases precarious, and is likely more and more so every year. 
The 36th Section of the Act may, perhaps, be thought sufficient to meet the difficulty ; 
for it gives High School Boards the power to levy, not only a sum equal to one-half the 
Government Grant, but such other sums as may be required for the maintenance of the 
High Schools; but the Masters of Collegiate Institutes would not, I suspect, care very 
much to have their Salaries from year to year dependent on the generosity of High 
School Boards. For these reasons, I should have been better pleased with the School 
Act, had the 41st Section been omitted. It is a cumbrous, and I fear, it will prove a 
not very manageable, appendage to an otherwise complete and harmonious School 
System. 

Would you give no special encouragement, then, it may be said, to superior Classical 
Education? Certainly, I would. In the first place, if the principle were adopted, which 
I have advocated in this Address, of paying Schools for results as well as for attendance, 
and if such payments were made, not by the division of a definite total sum among the 
Schools, but by the allotment to each School of a fixed amount for each Pupil, according 
to the educational rank taken by the School, such a scheme, the rate of payment to 
first-class Schools being made, (as I think it should be), greatly in excess of that paid 
to the lower Schools, would provide for Schools of the first-class, whether Classical, or 
Non-classical, as liberal pecuniary encouragement, at least, as the 41st Section of the 
Act proposes to allow to the Collegiate Institutes. And, in the second place, I would be 
prepared, as I before intimated, to found, when the proper time should seem to have 
arrived, in the more important localities, such as Ottawa, Kingston, Hamilton, and 
London, Schools somewhat of the character of Upper Canada College, only on a reduced 
scale. Of course, if those who hold the strings of the public purse will not give money 
to carry out such plans, nothing more can be said; there is an end of the matter. But 
we are bound to proceed upon the assumption that the Legislature will not grudge a 
moderate expenditure,—for after all, it would be moderate,—demanded by the best 
interests of the Country. Our Legislators surely all understand that there are higher 
feats of statesmanship than saving money. 

The Address was listened to with marked attention, and a vote of thanks was passed 
to the Lecturer. 
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Some Causes of Failure by Teachers in Teaching. 


Mr. H. I. Strang, B.A., of Owen Sound, conceived the first of the causes of failure 
in teaching to be poor education in the Teacher, but he thought that this evil would 
soon be remedied under the new Law. Another cause of failure appeared to him to be 
that Persons undertook to teach without having received professional training. He 
might be told that such Persons should attend the Normal School, but he held that that 
Institution was not adequate to train all the Teachers the Country required. A good 
deal might be done, however, by the Teachers themselves, in reading Educational Works 
and Papers and in attending the Meetings of this Association. He thought that 
Teachers failed, also, from lack of judgment. A great many Teachers did not consider 
sufficiently the differences of intellectual ability in their Pupils and laid down too many 
Rules. But perhaps the most serious cause of the failure was the entering of Teachers 
into the profession and continuing in it without any taste for their work. This fault 
was readily noticed by the Pupils. If a Teacher showed himself enthusiastic in his 
work, Pupils would be the more likely to be earnest in their Studies. Mr. McAllister, 
of Toronto, thought the chief cause of failure among Teachers was lack of interest in 
their work. He would recommend Teachers to make few Rules, but to enforce those 
they did make. In reference to a remark by one of the gentlemen present, the Speaker 
said that as a general rule, he thought that Teachers should confess their ignorance 
when Pupils asked them a question on some subject on which they might not be posted, 
or have only a partial knowledge of it. Mr. Scarlett, of Northumberland, thought that 
to pursue such a course might do very well in Cities where Trustees did not expect a 
Teacher to know everything; but to acknowledge ignorance in some of the rural Sections 
would, he thought, injure the reputation of the Teacher seriously. He thought that it 
would be better for the Teacher in case of a difficult question to allow it to remain in 
abeyance while he prepared himself to answer it. He agreed with Mr. Strang that two 
of the principal causes of failure were lack of interest and lack of judgment on the part 
of the Teachers. Mr. Tilley, County of Durham, held that Teachers trained in the 
Normal School were much superior to Teachers who obtained their Certificates from 
County Boards. He had no doubt that when the standard of Teachers is raised they 
will be better remunerated than at present. Then, too, the causes of failure would be 
fewer than they are now. Mr. S. Woods, M.A., of Kingston, thought that Teachers 
were not nearly as well remunerated as they should be, and he held that they themselves 
were to blame for it. Some of them thought the life an easy one, and, therefore, accepted 
small Salaries for their work. Were Teachers but to stand upon the dignity of their 
profession they would be more respected and be better remunerated than at present; 
the standard of the-Teachers of the Province would be raised, and they would feel an 
inereased interest in their work. He thought that Teachers should always endeavour 
to be cheerful in their Schools. Some Members of the profession habitually looked as 
though their tomb-stones were continually standing before them, with their names, ages, 
and all other particulars engraved on them. As a general thing the Teacher had not 
sufficient enthusiasm in his work. He suggested that if a Boy asked a Teacher a question 
concerning some subject with which he, (the Teacher), was not well acquainted, he 
should, instead of displaying his ignorance, direct the inquirer to some work in which 
he could find the information he desired. There might, however, be isolated instances 
in which it would be no disgrace for a Teacher to confess his ignorance. Mr. Tamblyn, 
of Newcastle, held it to be of great importance that the School House should be well 
Ventilated and Lighted, and that the Seats should be comfortable. He thought also 
that attention should be given to the Physical Training of Pupils, and that the Master 
should endeavour to be on the Playground during the hours of recreation to direct the 
amusement of the Scholars. He thought that one of the causes of failure in teaching 
was the changing of Rules too frequently. Mr. J. C. Glashan held that a Teahcer 
should make his Pupils feel that he was taking part in their work, and that instead of 
conducting himself in a domineering manner toward them, he should request them to do 
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what he might require of them. Mr. Fraser, of Woodstock, thought that a cause of 
failure among Teachers was their not coming together with sufficient frequency to confer 
on matters affecting their profession. Hitherto the Teachers had been examined for 
Certificates by Medical Men, Lawyers and Clergymen, but now he was happy to say they 
were examined by Members of their own profession. He held that the success or failure 
of Teachers depended greatly on the circumstances urrder which they taught; let the 
Trustees and others surrounding the Teacher manifest an interest in him and he would 
work with all the more enthusiasm. Professor Macoun, of Belleville, remarked that 
inefficient Teachers had hitherto been permitted to take charge of Schools, and the 
result of their teaching had been that their Successors had been employed for months 
in undoing their work. This evil, he thought, would now be remedied under the opera- 
tion of the new School Act. 


Review of the Practical Work of the Teachers’ Association. 


Mr. Anderson said:—This Association having reached the tenth year of its exist- 
ence, we may very properly take a retrospect of its history. In the month of December, 
1861, the Teachers and friends of Education in Toronto and the County of York assembled 
at the Court House in this City for the purpose of organizing a Teachers’ Association 
for Upper Canada. The undertaking was not unattended with considerable difficulty. 
After the Upper Canada Teachers’ Association had been established, and the attraction 
of novelty had worn off, a variety of obstacles presented themselves, which it was very 
difficult to remove. Among Teachers, as among other classes, there are many who look 
almost exclusively at the direct personal benefits to be derived from any movement in 
which they take part. The Provincial Association was neither in the nature of a Trades 
Union to keep up prices, or a benefit society, to provide against sickness, or old age. 
Teachers generally receive very scanty remuneration. A man obliged to support a family 
on Four hundred dollars a year could scarcely be expected to travel one or two hnudred 
miles at the cost of nearly half a month’s Salary to attend Meetings resulting apparently 
in so little profit. There existed another serious obstacle which, by the recent Act of 
Parliament had happily been almost entirely removed. Two classes of Teachers existed 
throughout the Country, one holding Provincial and the other County Board Certificates 
of Qualification. No Teacher, however well qualified, was permitted to compete for a 
Provincial Certificate without previous attendance at the Normal School. County Board 
Teachers considered this provision of the Law a great injustice. Hence arose a feeling 
of jealousy, which began to appear in a very marked manner, immediately after the 
Association was formed. But as Teachers met in Convention, and became better 
acquainted with one another, they discovered that no class held control,—that the 
members were willing to throw aside local prejudices and forget the petty distinctions 
arising from the difference of locality in which their knowledge or experience had been 
acquired. But perhaps the most formidable difficulty in the way of securing combined 
action among us was, and is still, the want of permanence in the profession. ‘Teaching 
has long been used as a means of reaching other professions. A young man proposes to 
study Divinity. Law, or Medicine, but his finances being insufficient to enable him to 
complete his course, he becomes a Teacher for a year or two, for the purpose of earning 
money. His leisure is entirely taken up in pursuing a special course of study entirely 
unconnected with teaching. Having put in his time and drawn his Salary, he troubles 
bimself no further about either teaching, or Teachers, and, of course, gives himself no 
concern whatever about Teachers’ Associations. It is difficult to ascertain the entire 
number of Teachers that enter other employments, every year. Turning to the Annual 
Report of the Chief Superintendent for 1867, we find that up to that year 2,544 Pro- 
vincial Certificates had been granted to Students of the Normal School. Of these 964 
had expired, or had been superceded by others, leaving 1,580 valid at that date; but only 
601 Persons holding such Certificates were then engaged in teaching. These were among 
the difficulties to be met by those who ten years ago inaugurated this movement. They 
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had but slight inducements to offer to their fellow labourers to come forward and take 
part in the work. The obstacles were numerous, the attractions but few. But they felt 
that they had a duty to perform, that they must make some sacrifice, and that ultimately 
success was certain; and they have not been disappointed. The fact that this Associa- 
tion has been in successful operation for nearly ten years, has been attended by hundreds 
of leading Teachers from all parts of the Province, affords ample proof that we are 
capable at least of working together for a common object. But more than this has been 
accomplished. Until recently the opinions of Teachers on educational matters have 
been practically disregarded. Not so when Legislation was invoked on matter affecting 
other classes. When a new Insolvency Bill was introduced into Parliament, leading 
Merchants were consulted in regard to its provisions. If a Medical Bill were brought 
before the House, representatives from the different Medical Schools were examined 
before a special Committee. If a measure affecting the legal profession was under con- 
sideration, the Members of the Bar and the Bench were respectfully requested to express 
their opinions. When Bank Charters required amendment, Cashiers and Presidents were 
forthwith summoned to the Capital. But when School Legislation occupied the attention 
of the people’s Representatives, nobody thought of asking Teachers what they thought 
about matters which they above all others were most likely to understand. How are 
we to account for this strange inconsistency? It will not suffice to say that educational 
questions are of less importance than those relating to Trade, Law, or Medicine. Ask 
the people, with the services of which of the classes just named they could most easily 
dispense; and the answer will certainly not be, ‘‘With those of the Teachers.” It is 
unnecessary to stop to enquire where the fault lies,—probably with Teachers themselves,* 
—but we may congratulate ourselves on the fact that this state of things is rapidly 
passing away. Important changes have just been made in the School Law by the Act 
of the present year; and it is highly creditable to the judgment of the respected Head 
of the Education Department that the new features introduced are not the result of 
mere theory, but are based in the matured experience of practical Teachers and Superin- 
tendents, as expressed by the deliberate decisions of this Body. At the Meeting in 
Hamilton in 1862, a motion was introduced affirming the desirability of establishing 
a Central Board of Examiners to issue Provincial Certificates of Qualification in lieu 
of the recently-abolished system of issuing County Board Certificates. The mover of 
the Resolution recommended the plan adopted in the Examinations of the London 
University, that is, that the Questions should be prepared by this Central Board, trans- 
mitted under Seal to the County Boards, opened in presence of the Candidates, and 
the Answers returned to the Central Board for adjudication. This motion was lost by 
a small majority; but at several subsequent Meetings was carried unanimously. At the 
Teachers’ Convention of 1865 an additional clause was proposed, and strongly urged 
by several speakers, to the effect that all Candidates for Certificates of Qualification, 
wherever educated, or trained, should be examined by this Board, which should include 
no individual whose Pupils were required to undergo its examination. By the late 
School Act and the Regulations of the Council of Public Instruction precisely this plan 
of licensing Teachers has been adopted, and is now in operation throughout the Province. 
With regard to certain matters of detail there will no doubt be much difference of 
opinion; but as a whole this may be regarded as one of the most important features of 
the new Law. It removes one of the main causes of ill-feeling among Teachers, estab- 
lishes merit as the sole standard of graduation, and, judging from the experience of 
past years, will have the effect of retaining in our ranks many of our best Teachers, 
who, under the old Law, would be induced to enter other employments. Had we done 
nothing more than to bring this matter prominently before the proper Authorities and 
help to effect the change that has just been made, our organization would not have 
existed in vain. A thorough System of School Inspection is of vital importance to the 
efficiency of our Schools. Until the present year two serious evils existed. Incompetent 
persons were frequently appointed to the office of Superintendent, and many who were 


* True; for at all the County School Conventions, held by the Chief Superintendent, he has invariably 
asked Teachers to be present. 
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competent, not being sufficiently remunerated to spend their whole time in the work, 
made the duties of the office subordinate to their other avocations. In addition to the 
injury sustained by the Schools themselves, how humiliating and vexatious to the com- 
petent Teacher to be compelled to listen to criticisms on his system of imparting 
instruction from officials entirely ignorant of School organization, or of the best method 
of teaching. How galling to the man of education to be examined by a Superintendent 
far inferior to himself in attainments and whose stock of knowledge would be considerably 
increased by attending one of said Teacher’s junior Classes. In the case of that Class 
usually termed professional men who held this office the fault was not so much a lack 
of education as a want of interest,—although the knowledge of a profession does not 
necessarily include a knowledge of teaching, and not always a thorough acquaintance 
with the subjects taught. As might naturally be expected, so much time, only, as could 
be spared from professional duties would be devoted to School visiting. Hence the more’ 
successful and popular as a professional man the less efficient and useful as a Local 
Superintendent. Let it not be supposed that all Persons holding this position were 
inefficient. There have been many worthy exceptions,—men thoroughly competent, 
conscientious, and devoted to their work; and it is gratifying to know that special 
provision has been made in the School Law to render these eligible for appointment to 
the office of Inspector without further examination. In order to supply a remedy, this 
Association, on more occasions than one, recommended that all such Superintendents 
should possess, at least, the qualification of First Class Teachers, combined with practical 
experience in teaching, and that appointments should be made for Counties instead of 
Townships. By the late School Act and the Regulations based on it, these recommenda- 
tions have been fully carried out. School Inspectors are now to be selected from among 
the highest grade of practical Teachers only. It is unnecessary further to enumerate 
the provisions of the recent Statute. Nearly all the important changes introduced have 
been recommended by Teachers themselves. The utmost readiness has been shown by 
the Legislature, the Chief Superintendent of Education, and the Council of Public 
Instruction, to listen to the suggestions of the Ontario Teachers’ Association. If the 
results should prove unsatisfactory we have ourselves to blame. Altogether the result 
of our labours has been highly satisfactory. Let us not suppose, however, that our 
mission is accomplished. This Association has now a definite part to perform in the 
great work of education, which can be done by it alone. A few years ago its utility 
was considered doubtful and its success uncertain; now its existence has become almost 
a necessity. But let not the good that has already been accomplished induce us to 
relax our efforts; let it rather encourage us to put forth renewed exertions. Every man 
owes something to his profession besides a certain amount of labour for which he receives 
pay. There may be callings more honoured, but there are none more honourable than 
that of the Teacher. The foreign foe that invades our shores is not more to be dreaded 
than the ignorance that lurks in our midst; and the military hero that defends us from 
the one deserves not better from his Country than he who rids us of the other. The 
faithful, devoted Teacher is a true patriot. It is not by whining and complaining about 
want of respect that Teachers can hope to secure their proper position. They mast be 
true to themselves. Let them but respect their calling and it will command the respect 
of others. The man makes the position respectable, and not the position the man. Now 
more than ever a feeling of harmony and good will exists among our Members. A 
disposition to unite more closely together is everywhere apparent. Our past history 
affords ground for satisfaction and thankfulness. Let us hope that a career of still 
greater usefulness is before us. A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Anderson, for his 
- practical remarks. 


The Examination Papers Criticized. 


Mr. S. Woods, of Kingston, complained of the Papers sent out by the Board of 
Examiners. After some remarks, in which he severely criticized The Reverend Doctor 
Davies’ Grammar, he moved that the Central Board of Examiners shall, in future, be 
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composed of a Committee of Public School Inspectors. The motion was seconded by 
Mr. McCallum. After some further conversation, Mr. Buchan moved an amendment 
to the effect that, while approving of many of the Examination Papers sent out by the 
Central Committee, the Association would wish to ask that, in future, that useless 
technicalities of particular Text Books be omitted; and that, in future, the Papers bear 
the names of the individual Examiners preparing them. Mr. Seath seconded the amend- 
ment. Mr. Husband moved in amendment to the Amendment, that the Executive 
Committee of the Teachers’ Association be appointed for the purpose of preparing 
Examination Papers, and that it be composed exclusively of those who have been 
Teachers in Public Schools, and that such a Board be composed of three Persons. Mr. 
Wood closed the debate, after which, the motion was withdrawn, and so were the 
Amendments it called forth. Mr. Anderson then moved that the Association highly 
approve of the general plan of Examinations of the Public School Teahcers now in 
operation throughout the Province, being in accordance with the views frequently 
expressed by this Association. He would suggest that, in the future, each Paper bear 
the name of the Public Examiner preparing it.—Carried. 


The Best Mode of Teaching Spelling and English Grammar. 


Mr. Hodgson read an introductory paper on these two important subjects. Amongst 
other practical suggestions, the Paper recommended that the practice of Spelling with 
syllables should be followed; and that, in Grammar, the analytical method should Le 
tried. Mr. R. Lewis, of Toronto, held that, as Spelling was for the purpose of enabling 
a Person to write correctly, instead of to speak, it should not be taught so much orally, 
as by Writing a portion of each Reading Lesson. He had adopted this plan in his 
School, and had found the results to be highly satisfactory. With regard to Grammar, 
he was of opinion that it should be taught as little as possible from the Book, and very 
much by practice in Writing, Composition, etcetera. Mr. H. I. Strang said that it was 
his custom to give to his Scholars Sentences to write from dictation. He then marked 
the Words they mispelled, and made lists of them. These lists he gave to the Scholars, 
and required them to study the words of which they were composed more particularly 
than the other Words in the Sentence he had dictated. Mr. Archibald McCallum, of 
Hamilton, approved of the plan of requiring Words to be spelled in syllables. He was 
of opinion that the study of Grammar might advantageously be left off until the reason- 
ing powers should be pretty well developed; but he held with Mr. Lewis, that Pupils 
should be required to commence the writing of Composition at an early period of their 
School career. Mr. Scarlett agreed with Mr. Lewis, that the Pupils should be required 
to learn to Spell from Writing. Mr. Lewis remarked that this was the Prussian System, 
and it had proved very satisfactory. Mr. Scarlett would give Pupils in the First Book 
short lessons, and require them to write down every word; and in the more advanced 
Books he would require the Pupils to write down the more difficult of the Words in 
their lessons. He thought that Pupils should be required to commence the study of 
Grammar orally very young, and he considered it a good plan to cause Students in 
Grammar to write something on some object shown them by the Teacher, and then 
submit it to him for correction. 


Union of the Grammar School Masters’ Association with the Teachers’ Association. 


The Convention took up the Report of the Committee on Union, which recommended : 
Ist. That the Societies known under the names of the Ontario Teachers’ Asociation and 
the Ontario Grammar Schoolmasters’ Association, be united under the name of the 
Ontario Teachers’ Association. 2nd. That the Association have three different sections, 
representing respectively, Ist, Teachers in High Schools; 2ndly, Inspectors; 3rdly, Public 
School Teachers. 3rd. That in all subjects pertaining to Education generally, the 
Association shall act unitedly, both in discussing and deciding upon such subjects. 4th. 
That subjects pertaining specially to any one, or two, of the sections mentioned in the 
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second clause, shall be discussed by the Members of all the sections, but that the decision 
of the subject shall rest alone with the section, or sections, particularly interested. 
5th. That, in the event of any dispute regarding the class in which any specified subjects 
may be included, the decision be made by a majority of the Board of Directors present, 
and that such decision be final. The Report, after a full discussion, was adopted. 


Professor Goldwin Smtth’s Lecture. 


The Speaker said that the character of Cowper was summed up in these few words, 
“England, I love thee well.’’ He said that poetry was as potent to reform as the laws, 
and Cowper was one of those who added materially to its reformation. Cowper’s 
Father was an indulgent man, and his son, therefore, was denied nothing that could be 
procured; but his Mother died when the poet was only six years of age, and Cowper 
afterwards wrote one of the most beautiful and affecting Poems that he ever composed. 
respecting the death of his maternal Parent. After his Mother died he was left with 
a Guardian until he was of a responsible age, when he was sent to Westminster School, 
where he became an adept in the use of Latin phrases among other qualifications. 
Cowper’s Religion was not only of good works, but it produced good works. He was 


‘active among the poor, both in his religious demonstrations and in works of charity. 


After the lecture a vote of thanks was rendered to the Lecturer. 


Report on Public School Legislation. 


Mr. John Cambpell submitted the Report of the Committee on this subject :—l. 
That the thanks of the Association are due to the Chief Superintendent of Education 
and to Members of the Legislature for their efforts in introducing many advantageous 
amendments into the Consolidated Public School Act, which are calculated to elevate 
the position of Teachers, and render more effectual the Schools of this Province. The 
Committee desire, however, to submit to the consideration of the Convention certain 
features of the Bill, which they regard as objectionable, or open to alteration and 
improvement. 


Provision in the Bill in Regard to the Superannuation Fund. 


Mr. Johnston, (Cobourg), objected to the Superannuation Fund. If it was good for 
the Public School Teachers, it was equally good for the Grammar School Teachers; but 
the Legislature did not impose it upon the latter class. He thought the provision 
jUegal, as the Inspector had no legal right to withhold a portion of the Government 
Grant from the Teacher for this purpose. He moved,—‘‘That, while approving of the 
majority of the changes introduced into our Educational System by the School Act of 
1871, they entirely disagree with the Section relating to the Superannuated Teachers’ 
Fund; and that the Executive Committee be authorized to have Petitions printed and 
circulated throughout the Province, for the signatures of Teachers, asking the Legisla- 
ture to repeal this Section. Mr. Macintosh seconded the Motion. He thought the 
Teachers were quite competent to take care of their own future. If Teachers volunteered 
to contribute s sum yearly to a general fund, they, of course, had a right to do so, but 
he objected to being compelled to contribute. He would advise Teachers not to give 
the order for the Government Grant, and thus effectually resist the payment of any 
contribution to this Fund. It was equally objectionable in the interests of the Inspectors, 
because they were made to perform the service of bailiffs, and collect this money from 
the Teachers. Mr. Harrison observed, with regard to the question of legality, that the 
Inspector was authorized by the Act to deduct the amount of the contribution. Mr. 
Fraser, (Woodstock), maintained that Teachers who spent the best part of their lives 
+1 the work should receive pensions, if any at all, from the Public Treasury, just as 
men did who served their Country in the army. Mr. Buchan, (of Hamilton), said that 
the argument had been advanced that the Fund would tend to make secure a better class 
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of Teachers, but he was of opinion that it would have a decidedly opposite effect, for 
he thought it would be a poor inducement to School Teachers when they knew that they 
were to spend the better portion of their days in teaching, and in old age be thrown 
upon the mercy of the Fund, and receive, perhaps, a hundred dollars a year. Mr. 
Lewis was opposed to all pensions. Teachers should be paid well enough to enable 
themselves to provide for old age. If the principle of pensions was good, it should be 
carried out something after the manner of Life Insurances. As it was, Teachers had 
no certainty of a fixed sum if they became incapacitated for work. Mr. Reasin thought 
the Section had been too sharply condemned. Teachers might be glad to receive even 
a small amount in their old age. Mr. Fraser, (York Township), protested against the 
clause as most unjust. Mr. McCallum moved an amendment that this Association 
recommend that all male Teachers in the Province be included in this Superannuation 
Regulation, provided that the management of this Fund be entrusted to this Association, 
on its obtaining an Act of Incorporation. Mr. Wood, (of Kingston), said that if there 
was to be anything of the kind at all, he thought that a voluntary association would be 
much better. He had been speaking with a Minister of the Methodist Body, who had 
informed him of a certain Fund that they had among them as a Superannuation Fund 
for worn out Ministers, and he was much more favourable to such a scheme than to 
the one they were compelled by the by-law to sustain. Mr. Watson, (of York), thought 
that the majority of Teachers in the Country were in favour of a Superannuation Fund, 
properly managed and under their own control. He had known several men who had 
paid a few dollars to the Fund, ahd now they were receiving large benefits from it. 
Mr. McCallum had interviewed the Chief Superintendent as to the manner of application, 
and had been informed that every obstacle had now been removed. He was, therefore, 
favourable to the principle of the Fund, and he thought some of the Members present 
would be glad some day to join the scheme. Mr. Hunter asked if this Association 
should take upon it, in addition to its other duties, the duties of an Insurance Com- 
pany? Mr. McCallum believed they could do it. The vote was then taken on the 
motion, which was carried unanimously. 


A Uniform System of Granting Teachers’ Certificates. 


Mr. McCallum moved that this Convention cordially approve of the President’s 
suggestion in his Address, that the time of Examination of the Normal School Teachers 
and County Teachers be the same, that there be one set of Papers for said Examinations, 
and that the Masters of that School should not form part of the Examining Committee. 
Some discussion followed on this motion, in which Mr. Yeomans, Mr. Macintosh, Mr. 
Lewis, Mr. Strang, Mr. Currie, Mr. Johnston, Mr. John Campbell, and others, took 
part, the general opinion being expressed in the motion. Mr. Macintosh moved in 
amendment that the last part of the motion, namely, “that the Masters of the Normal 
School should not form part of the Examining Committee,’’ be struck out. The vote 
was taken, and the original motion was carried unanimously. 


Undue Haste in Education. 


Mr. G. D. Platt, Public School Inspector of the County of Prince Edward, delivered 
an Address on undue haste in Education, which he considered a growing evil, and to 
remedy which he thought Teachers should, among other things, endeavour to inculcate 
into the minds of their Pupils a taste for Education, and to impart instruction as far 
as possible without the use of Text Books. He thought very many Teachers were guilty 
of the charge of proceeding too rapidly in the education of the young. Not that a 
good Education could be obtained any too soon, but that haste in this matter was 
something calculated to prevent the attainment of the end in view. Education had a 
resemblance to vegetation. The seed required time for growth and development, and 
would not allow of much hurry without injury. A forced growth almost always resulted 
injuriously. The process of digestion was another illustration. Undue stuffing of 
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physical food and an overloading of the organs of digestion were prejudicial to physical 
health and muscular activity. Many Teachers were constantly stuffing the memories of 
children without reference to its baneful effects. What we wanted was more training 
and less stuffing,—more discipline and less attention to storing the memory. Farmers 
believe in deep ploughing,—in turning up the sub-soil to the influence of the sun and 
atmosphere. Teachers ought to practice deep teaching, instead of skimming over the 
minds of children, and imparting a superficial knowledge of things. At the conclusion 
of the Address Mr. Platt was tendered a hearty vote of thanks. 


Examinations for Teachers’ Certificates. 


Moved by Mr. E. B. Harrison, seconded by Mr. J. J. Tilley: —‘‘That in the opinion 
of this Convention, it is desirable that all Candidates for Teachers’ Certificates shall be 
examined at such times as to afford them an opportunity of receiving Certificates of 
Qualification previous to the time of opening the Schools, and that the day of the week 
be taken instead of the day of the month; and that the Council of Public Instruction 
be requested to make the necessary changes.’’ (Carried). 


Report on the Text Books in the Schools. 


The Committee on Text Books reported as follows:—1. While strongly approving 
of uniformity in Text Books, the Committee in respect to the works below mentioned, 
recommend that, until such time as more suitable Text Books are provided, it be per- 
missable to employ in our Schools standard British or Canadian publications,—‘‘Lovell’s 
General Geography,’’ ‘‘Davies’ English Grammar.’’ 2. Algebra.—The Committee recom- 
mend that for. elementary instruction in Algebra, Todhunter’s smaller treatise be 
employed, while for the use of advanced Students, Sangster’s treatise be retained. 3. 
Arithmetic.—The Committee regret exceedingly that while changes have been made in 
Text Books on Arithmetic without any sufficient cause, or agitation, on the other hand 
Text Books against which the Association has long and earnestly protested are retained. 


Finally, with regard to every future educational Text Book submitted for approval 
to the Council of Public Instruction, the Committee recommend that such treatise, 
previously to such approval, be submitted to a Committee nominated by the Ontario 
Teachers’ Association. The clause with regard to Arithmetic was withdrawn. The rest 
of the Report was adopted without amendment. 


Moved by Mr. Kirkland, seconded by Mr. Glashan,—‘‘That this Association highly 
approve of the new Text Books in Arithmetic, (a few typographical errors excepted), 
but would request the Author in the next Edition to add the Miscellaneous Examples 
from the English Edition.’’ (Carried). 


The Necessity for Teachers’ Institutes. 


The Committee that was appointed to prepare a Report on Teachers’ Institutes 
submitted the following: —That under the present system of Examination it is essentially 
necessary to have some connecting link between our Schools and Examining Boards to 
provide professional training for such Teachers as do not feel disposed to attend the 
Normal School; and believing that Teachers’ Institutes properly conducted would 
partially remedy the existing state of affairs, and that they would tend to systematize 
the whole work of our Public Schools throughout the Province, the Committee would 
therefore strongly urge the formation of County Institutes to be held immediately 
before the ‘Summer Examinations, attendance at such Meetings to be noticed by 
Examiners in awarding Certificates, and to carry out the idea would recommend that 
the Chief Superintendent be respectfully requested to take immediate steps to put the 
present Law in force for this purpose. 
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Expenses of Representatives attending the Council of Public Instruction. 


Moved by Mr. Hunter, seconded by Mr. McCallum,—‘‘That in the event of the 
Legislature conceding the request of the Association for representation in the Council 
of Public Instruction, and furthermore, in the event of the Legislature declining to 
assume the expenses incurred by the attendance on the Council of such representatives 
as are not resident in Toronto, such expenses be defrayed by the Association.’’ (Carried). 


CHAPTER XIV. 


INSPECTION OF SEPARATE SCHOOLS OBJECTED TO IN 1865 
AND 1871. 


Although the Separate School Act of 1863 specifically provided for the 


inspection of Separate Schools, by directions of the Chief Superintendent, 
yet it was objected to in Kingston in 1865 and in Toronto in 1871. That 


Law authorized the Chief Superintendent of Education to provide for this 
inspection of Separate Schools, and also of the Registers of those Schools. 
He therefore authorized the Inspectors of Grammar Schools to inspect such 
of these Schools as were within the limits of that part of Upper Canada 
assigned to them for inspection purposes. 

In October, 1865, the Inspector appointed to the eastern part of Upper 
Canada was refused permission to inspect the Roman Catholic Separate 
School in Kingston. This refusal having been reported to the Chief Super- 
intendent, he wrote to the Chairman of the Roman Catholic Separate School 
Board in Kingston on the subject. In his Letter he said :— 


As the Law requires me to make and pay the Apportionment of the Legislative 
Grant to Separate Schools, it is my duty and right to see whether the data on which 
I make and pay such Apportionment are properly prepared and are reliable. This can 
only be done by having the Registers of Separate Schools examined by a duly appointed 
Officer. 

The 26th Section of the Separate School Act of 1863 expressly provides that “‘the 
Roman Catholic Separate Schools, with their Registers shall be subject to such inspection 
as may be directed, from time to time, by the Chief Superintendent of Education. ae 


The same objection was made by Archbishop Lynch in Toronto in 1871, 
and he addres-ed the following Letter on the subject to the Chief Super- 


intendent of Education : — 

To our great amazement we find that our Separate Schools are visited by the 
Inspectors of the Common Schools. We take this occasion to protest against this intru- 
sion, as it is contrary to the spirit of the Law establishing Separate Schools; and we 
will be obliged to give notice to the Trustees not to receive those visits; not that we are 
afraid of them, but we do not want their interference. 

In his reply to the Archbishop, Doctor Ryerson said :— 

I beg to observe that the protest you make, and the intention you avow, are in 
direct opposition to the Separate School Act, the 26th Section of which expressly provides 
[for such inspection]. (See this Section quoted above). 

I have construed the Separate School Act, to authorize Trustees of Separate Schools 
in Cities, Towns and Incorporated Villages, to appoint . . . . the Local Superin- 
tendent of their Schools, but that does not preclude this Department from directing 
an inspection of the Register and condition of any Separate School. 


} 
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Doctor Ryerson then referred to the General Regulations under which 
the Grammar School Inspectors were directed to inspect Separate Schools in 
the Neighbourhood of Grammar Schools. He then said :— 

I believe these visits were very acceptable to the Managers and Teachers of the 
Separate Schools, and the Inspector’s Report respecting them was most favourable. 

But in one, (Kingston), he was refused admittance . . . by the Head 
eae of the principal Separate School. : 

A few days after I had written [to Kingston on the sibccty: I received a Letter from 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Kingston, (Doctor Horan), apologizing for the conduct 
of the Head Teacher of the Separate School, who had mistaken his duty, and assuring 
me that the Inspector would be courteously received at any time he mighf think proper 
to visit the School. Set 

I can adduce indubitable proof that I have sought to administer the Law, as mucn 
for the benefit of Separate Schools, as of Public Schools, and have given the Separate 
Schools the advantage of every doubt, and of any discretionary power I might have, to 
assert them, 

But while I re chin sought to aid Separate Schools to the utmost extent of my 
power, and to give the most liberal construction of the School Law in their behalf, I 
must say that I think your Grace’s protest and intimated course of proceedings, are 
directly contrary to the express provisions of the Separate School Act,—the inspection 
of which class of Schools, under the authority of this Department, is not, as a matter 
of suffrage, at the discretion of the Trustees of Separate Schools, but a matter of right, 
provided for by Law, and which every Government ought to possess, and exercise to 
inspect, at its discretion, the doing of every School, or Institution, aided out of the 
‘public revenues of the Country. 

Nore. Archbishop Lynch at once courteously assented to such inspec- 
tion of the Separate Schools in his Diocese, as might be directed by the 


Chief Superintendent of Education. 
FRENCH AND GERMAN SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 


There was one class of Separate Schools which gave the Chief Super- 
intendent very little trouble. These were the French and German Schools,— 
chiefly Roman Catholic—which were scattered here and there throughout 
Upper Canada. All that had to be done in their case was to give them such 
teaching facilities, as enabled them to go into operation under Teachers 
who could speak the Language of the Ratepayers concerned, and that lang- 
uage only. 

Happily that facility could be given under the general,—not the Sep- 
arate,—School Law, and that with the sanction of the Chief Superintendent. 

There were two principles which Doctor Ryerson laid down at an early 
period in his administration of the Education Department. 

The first was,—that whenever he could meet special cases by a liberal 
and often, (with the sanction of the Government,) a generous interpretation 
of his powers under the School Acts, and in terms of his Commission as 
Chief Superintendent of Education, it was his duty to give that interpre- 
tation, in cases not specifically provided for,—except by analogy,—in the 
School Law. 

The second principle which Doctor Ryerson laid down, and, which he 
generally adhered to, was not to propose too frequent changes in legislation, 
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with a view to meet special cases; but only to seek such legislation at inter- 
vals of from five to ten years. 

Fortunately I was familiar with Doctor Ryerson’s views, as expressed 
n the first of the foregoing principles, which he had laid down for his 
guidance, when the first application was made in 1851 to grant a Certificate 
of Qualification to a French Teacher in the County of Essex,—which had 
been largely settled by French-Canadians. When this application reached 
me from the Board of Public Instruction for the County of Essex, Doctor 
Ryerson was absent. I, therefore, as Acting Chief Superintendent, submitted 
the application, which had been received, to the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion for Upper Canada with the recommendation that it be granted. This 
was concurred in by the Council of Public Instruction; and I was, there- 
fore, enabled to inform the Essex County Board that :— 

The Council of Public Instruction for Upper Canada has sanctioned a liberal con- 
struction of the Programme to which you refer, making the term ‘English’? convertible 
into the term ‘‘French’’ where it occurs, and when applied to French Candidates for 
Examination before the County Board of Public Instruction. The Certificate should, of 
course, be expressly limited to teaching in the French language. 

A copy of this intimation was also sent to the then Local Superintendent 
of Education at Sandwich, with the following addition :— 

The School Act expressly authorizes Trustees to employ any qualified Teacher they 
please ; should, therefore, the one to whom you refer, obtain a Certificate from the County 
Board, the Trustees can engage his services, and no Board, or School Officer, can prevent 
them, as has been assumed in a Memorial transmitted to me by the Secretary of the 
County Board of Public Instruction, from certain inhabitants of School Section Number 
Six, Sandwich. 

In 1858, a partial extension of the principle here laid down, was 
applied to German Teachers; and, to meet the case, a knowledge of the 
German Grammar was, by the Council of Public Instruction, substituted 
in the Programme of Examination, for a knowledge of the English Gram- 
mar. 

In 1871, a further difficulty arose, owing to a delay of the Council of 
Public Instruction to provide fully for the examination and licensing of 
German Teachers in the German settlements of Upper Canada. To meet a 
special case, which occurred in the County of Waterloo, I told the Local 
Superintendent, who had called upon me, in Doctor Ryerson’s absence: 

To grant six months’ Certificates to such German Candidates as would present 
themselves for examination in July; (and I said that), by giving the Department early 
notice of the real requirements in the case, attention would be given to the matter by 
the Council of Public Instruction, and every provision made for the examination of 
such Candidates, at all future Examinations. 

This was confirmed by Doctor Ryerson on his return and he informed 
the Local Superintendent of the County, that Examination Papers in Ger- 
man Reading. Spelling, Etymology and Grammar might be prepared by 
Members of the County Board, and that the other ordinary Examination 
Papers could be used in the case of the Teachers who could read English. 

Similar applications, made subsequently, were dealt with in the same 
spirit; and, in this way, every facility was given by the Education Depart- 
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ment for the successful operation of French and German Separate Schools 
in the French and German Settlements in Upper Canada. 


STATEMENT or Maps, Apparatus AND Prize Books sent ovuT To THE SEPARATE SCHOOLS 
Docrine THE YEARS 1867-1871. 


1867. 1870. 
Roman Catholic Separate Schools Roman Catholic Separate Schools 
Name of Name of 
Place. Place. 
Maps and . . . Maps and . : : 
apparatus. Prizes. | Libraries. apparatus. Prizes. | Libraries. 
$c. $c. $ c. $c. Sec. 
Toronto; :- 29:33 68 28 None Toronto... 74 75 613 46 None. 
Hamilton . 159 09 22 00 None Hamilton .| None. 50 00 None. 
Ottawa....| None. 60 00 None Ottawa .. None. 115 00 None. 
Lindsay...| None. None. None Lindsay...| None. 24 00 200 00 
1868. 1871. 
$c. $c. 
Toronto... 131 58 252 50 None. $ c. $c. $c. 
Hamilton .| None. 20 00 None. Toronto... 111 05 433 18 None. 
Ottawa... 10 00 110 00 None. Hamilton .| None. 60 00 None. 
Lindsay... 170 26 15 08 | None. Ottawa ... 30 00 75 00 | None. . 
Lindsay...| None. None. 20 72 
1869. 
$ c. $c. 
Toronto... 83 00 344 11 None. 
Hamilton . 50 75 60 00 None. 
Ottawa...} None. 92 50 None. 
Lindsay...| None. 35 82 | None. 


Nore. It was owing to the active efforts of the Reverend M. Stafford, Roman 
Catholic Priest at Lindsay, that an excellent Library was established in that Town in 
1870. It was replenished in the following year. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Reon ANDA SUGGESTIONS: WITH RESPECT, TO-THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES OF ONTARIO, FOR 
THE YEAR: 1871. 


By THE Reverenp J. G. D. Macxenziz, M.A., ann James A. McLetuan, 
M.A., LL. B., Inspectors or Hicu ScwHoozs. 


Having sent in to the Department our Semi-annual Reports, more, or less, in detail, 
of the results of our inspection of the High Schools and Collegiate Institutes during the 
pest year, we have the honour to submit the usual Annual summary of our Remarks 
and Suggestions. 


(HES Gate 
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Classics and English Classes in the Grammar and High Schools. 


The heavy yoke of compulsory Latin having been taken from the necks of our 
youthful population, on the memorable 15th of February, 1871, there was, of course, a 
numerous exodus from the region of ‘‘qualifying’’ Classics, the Girls, especially, effecting 
a speedy migration into the more congenial English sphere. Yet the abandonment of 
Classical Study has been by no means so general as might have been anticipated, under 
more or less of violent reaction after unnatural constraint. Perhaps the greater 
difficulties of the English Course, with its much larger quantum of Science, have saved 
some copies of the Introductory Book and Reader from being consigned to dust and 
oblivion; but we may hope that those who have taken the Classical Course, when free 
to do otherwise, mean work, and will, many of them, do work which shall help to redeem 
the ancient Classics in this Province from any unmerited prejudice, that may still exist 
against them. A powerful stimulus is about to be applied in every department,—the 
stimulus of merit recognized and rewarded; of inefficiency and failure visited with 
pecuniary loss. Of the Classics, as on every other subject, this must exert a quickening 
influenee. Masters will be inspired with an honourable emulation; and even Pupils may 
be brought to feel that upon their personal exertions depend, in large measure, the 
prestige and the very resources of their Schools. Classes will be kept more on the qui 
vive; the blunders they make will have a special gravity, and call for special vigilance 
on the Master’s part. Even in rural parts we may hope that no toleration will be 
extended,—as we know unhappily that toleration has been extended,—to such specimens 
of Virgilian Astronomy as ‘“‘Jupiter fastening the stars over the kingdoms of Lybia,’’— 
“Lybie defixit lumina regnis;’’ and even, if in rural parts Latin should die out, we shall 
not be greatly afflicted if we can only get the Mother Tongue to thrive. Already there 
has been improvement in quarters where laxity was the order of the day,—more of 
thoroughness and accuracy; more of accidence, less of Anthon. Still there are weak 
points. We should be glad to see Grammar, for example, more systematically studied 
as an independent subject, not limited to what is suggested by the Text that is being 
read. We are not of those who consider versifying as one of the highest exercises of 
the human intellect, and have no desire to perpetuate here the undue attention which, 
under the old training, was usually given to it; but we cannot refrain from expressing 
our great regret that the faculty of writing Latin Prose is possessed in so small a degree by 
the Pupils of our High Schools. As a general rule, even Arnold’s Book is by no means 
mastered; but little, for the most part, is done in it, and that little not well done; 
whilst the attempt to deal with a translated extract from Cicero,—the translation 
being extremely literal,—has proved, with very few exceptions, a failure. 

In the study of the Mother Tongue progress has unquestionably been made. There 
is more of dexterity, not perhaps in quoting, but in applying the rules of Grammar; 
there is more of accuracy in Spelling. The Inspector, amongst some four, or five, 
distinct exercises in English, exacts a Letter to be written, quite impromptu, in the 
School, and in his presence. Not a few of these Compositions are most creditable,— 
easy, graceful, and natural,—the Girls usually taking the lead. 


Inferior Place of Reading in the Grammar and High Schools. 


Whilst in some of the Schools great attention is paid to the most important subject 
of Reading, and the scientific method of teaching it is successfully pursued, in many 
others a lamentable deficiency must be reported. In not a few Schools it is almost 
entirely neglected, no place being assigned to it in the Programme of weekly exercises. 
In many others it occupies altogether a subordinate position, and forms only incidentally 
a part of the School work; as, for example, when a class in History, or English Litera- 
ture, is‘to recite, its members are permitted, before recitation, to ‘‘go over’’ the Lesson 
as an exercise in Reading; and in only a few Schools is it taught with a true regard to 
scientific principles, and with a full appreciation of its worth as a means of culture. It 
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seems to be taken for granted that it is essentially a Public School subject, and that it 
is so well taught as to relieve the High Schools of all responsibility in the matter, 
especially when there are so many other departments in the prescribed Course which 
seem to be practically of higher importance. This is certainly a grave mistake. Even 
if the Public Schools were to do their work as efficiently as possible, it is the function 
of the High Schools to complete what the humbler Institutions may have well begun. 
Many children leave the Public Schools at so early an age, that they cannot have 
become good Readers in the true sense of the word; and, therefore, to perfect them in 
this rare and valuable accomplishment is a duty as commanding as any that pertains 
to the High Schools. And, if it is the business of the latter to improve upon what is 
excellent in the teaching of the former, they certainly cannot escape the obligation to 
remedy what is defective. Now, Reading, as well as some other branches, has not been 
generally taught with a high degree.of efficiency. Its value as a means of cultivation of 
the vocal organs, and as a discipline of the intellect and heart, has not been generally 
recognized. And while Arithmetic and some other subjects have had their enthusiastic 
Teachers and admirers, Reading has been considered as comparatively unimportant; 
at least few have been so thoughtful as to ‘‘do it reverence.’? The cultivation of the 
vocal organs ought to begin when the child begins to speak; it certainly should be kept 
constantly in view when the child begins to read. At quite an early age a thorough 
mastery of the different sounds of the language, and the habit of distinct enunciation, 
are to be acquired, as well as flexibility of voice and facility of utterance. To this end 
thorough teaching is required. A Student may become tolerably proficient in Arith- 
metic and Algebra, with but little instruction; but in order to become a good Reader 
the aid of a capable and thorough Teacher is indispensable. The Pupil must hear a 
correct enunciation of the consonant and vowel sounds, to be able by practice to acquire 
it for himself; he must hear the Teacher give these sounds in a clear, full and melodious 
tone of voice, in order to become completely master of a similar clearness, and fulness, 
and melody of tone; he must hear these sounds given again and again with an endless 
variety of pitch, and force, and inflection, in order to make thoroughly his own like 
habits of distinct enunciation and readiness of utterance. 


That these things are heard in the generality of Public Schools none will be found to 
affirm. On the contrary, the monotone of the primary School Rooms, where most 
careful attention and exquisite skill are essential to the right cultivation of the plastic 
organs of speech, and their accessories,—the hard, metallic tone, the imperfect enuncia- 
tion, the utter inflexibility of voice, have become proverbial. 


It seems to be considered that, since the easy sentences of the primary Reading 
Books are not the vehicles of what is brilliant in thought, or touching in pathos, there 
is little, or nothing, to be done but to make the child familiar with the forms of words 
and approximately familiar with their sounds. But even such sentences as,—‘‘Ben and 
Fan are.at tea,—Ned has a new bow, it is made of yew, he ran off to-day to try and get 
a few nuts,’ have their meaning; they can be read with some degree of naturalness ; 
they may be made subservient, since they are in general arranged with special reference 
to this important end,—to that invaluable cultivation of the vocal organs to which 
reference has been made. In consequence of inattention to this most important matter 
in the Primary Schools, habits of imperfect speech are formed, which are almost 
ineradicable, which assuredly can be eradicated only by the most painstaking and 
persevering efforts in the more advanced classes of the Public Schools, and in the High 
Schools. Speaking generally, such efforts have not been made, partly because the 
Masters, especially in the High Schools, have had too much work to do, but chiefly, it 
is thought, because the importance of this interesting branch of Education has not been 
fully appreciated. The exercise of Reading, instead of being made,—what it might 
easily be made,—interesting, profitable, and attractive, is too often a dry routine, as 
irksome to the Teacher as it is profitless to the Pupils; the aim of all concerned seems 
to be to dispose of the repulsive task as quickly as possible. The ‘‘Teacher’’ may, 
indeed, call attention to a mispronunciation, or a neglected pause; or may mildly 
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suggest that the Reading is too rapid and indistinct, or not sufficiently expressive; he 
may even formally state some of the characteristics of good Reading, but after all, 
little real effort is made to improve the style of Reading. 

It is not enough that the Teacher should speak of faulty enunciation; he must show 
his Pupils what correct enunciation is, and drill them into its attainment. It is not 
enough to censure in general terms rapid Reading; he must show them the effect of 
a better style and make them strive to secure it. He may occupy half an hour urging 
the necessity of ‘‘Reading with intelligence and expression ;’? but five minutes spent 
in showing them by example what such Reading really is, would be much more inter- 
esting, and infinitely more profitable to the Pupils. For the way to good reading, like 
that to virtue, and many other things, is “long by precept, but short by example.”’ 
But it is not enough that the exercise of reading should be made a means for the 
cultivation of the vocal organs; it should be made,an instrument for the discipline of 
the intellect and the emotions. Hence care should be taken that the lesson is thoroughly 
comprehended,—instead of which it is too frequently the inelegant and mechanical 
utterance of unmeaning sounds. If the subject of the lesson be argumentative, let the 
Pupils fully perceive the cogency of the argument and comprehend the value of the 
truth it establishes. If it is poetic, let them be made to appreciate its moral as well 
as its artistic beauties If it involves the pathetic, let it be so read that it cannot 
fail to have an influence on the affections. And thus truth for the intellect, beauty for 
the imagination, and pathos for the heart, shall combine their influence in the formation 
of a character at once of beauty and of power. It has been said that the Americans are, 
as a nation, deficient in melody of speech,—-‘‘that music of the phrase, that clear, 
flowing, and decided sound of the whole sentence, which embraces both tone and accent, 
and which is only to be learned from the precept and example of an accomplished 
Teacher.’’ The deficiency here mentioned may become a national characteristic of our- 
selves, unless Reading attain a higher place in the estimation of our Teachers, and in 
the work of the School Room. But let the subject be carefully taught in all the Classes 
of the Public Schools; and let the work thus well begun be heartily carried on by 
earnest and capable Teachers in the High Schools, and we shall, perhaps, avoid the 
squeaking voice, the nasal twang, the soulless expression of beautiful thoughts, the 
certain legacy of bad teaching, and acquire perfect enunciation, an ease of utterance, 
a general melody of speech, that will make our language which the cynic poet terms 
“harsh, whistling, grunting, gutural,’’—scarcely less musical than the soft bastard 
Latin, ‘“‘whose syllables breathe of the sweet South.”’ 


The Study of French and German in the High Schools. 


German is taught in a few of our High Schools; French, in all, with one, or two, 
exceptions. By far the greater proportion of those Pupils who have taken up French, 
are Girls. It is gratifying to observe this growing taste amongst our Girls for a graceful 
and elegant language, so peculiarly a woman’s study and accomplishment as French is. 
It is to be hoped that such works as the ‘“‘History of Charles XII,’ and Corneille’s 
Tragedy, ‘‘Horace,’’ will come to the aid of a high and pure English literature, in forti- 
fying the minds of our young women against the many publications of the day, that 
are calculated to turn the minds of young people, and to destroy the charities and Joys 
of the Christian Home. We do not doubt that the French which is acquired at our 
High Schools by the more advanced Pupils, will be turned to good account, although 
we cannot refrain from adding, that it would be none the worse for greater attention 
to purity of accent. 

We hope to be able to report, after the next inspection, a large increase in the 
numbers studying German. 


Failure in Teaching Mathematics in the High Schools. 


We regret to have to state that, with a few gratifying exceptions, the standing of 
the Schools in this Department is rather low. In some cases, perhaps, the Mathematical 
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Teachers, having passed through their University Course, and graduated with a mini- 
mum of mathematical knowledge, do not possess that thorough mastery of the subject 
which is essential to successful teaching. In others, again, there seems to be no just 
appreciation of its value, both as a means of intellectual discipline and as a necessary 
element in material progress. But the deficiency referred to may, doubtless, be 
accounted for chiefly by two causes,—the low attainments of the Pupils when admitted 
to the High Schools, and the unreasonable amount of work thrown upon the Masters. 
The latter, indeed, may to some extent, be a consequence of the former; but we are of 
the opinion that, even if the standard for admission were strictly maintained, it would 
still be impossible for one Master to perform, efficiently, all the work required at his hand, 
and raise his School to that state of excellence which alone can justly entitle it to the 
name of High School. Much less can it be expected that so desirable a result can be 
attained to under the system which has hitherto prevailed, of crowding Pupils into the 
High Schools who should have remained years longer in the Public Schools. 

We regard, therefore, the appointment of an Assistant Teacher in each of the 
Schools in which but one Master has been employed, as absolutely necessary, if the 
High Schools are to accomplish the purpose for which they have been instituted. 

With this additional assistance, we can venture to predict a rapid increase in the 
efficiency of the Schools,—a more thorough and satisfactory training in all the Depart- 
ments of the prescribed Course, including Mathematics. We should like, however, to 
see somewhat more enthusiasm among our Teachers of Mathematical Science,—a living 
consciousness of its worth as an instrument of Education. There was a time when far 
too much was claimed for it by its worshippers,—when it alone was deemed an all- 
sufficient means for the harmonious evolution of the intellectual powers. This over- 
zealous assertion of its exclusive merits provoked a reaction,—a ‘‘counter-exaggeration,”’ 
—the influence of which has not yet passed away. Without adopting the extreme 
opinions of the Mathematical enthusiast, it might easily be shown that, when properly 
taught, Mathematics cultivate and develop, to a high degree, the powers of memory, 
abstraction, and generalization,—that they familiarize the mind with the forms of strict 
logical inference, and impart habits of accuracy in the use of language, caution in the 
admission of premises, ingenuity in analysis and comparison, and power of continuity 
of thought,—and are, therefore, entitled to a prominent place in every system of liberal 
Education. Their value as a logical exercise of mind is very great. They make the 
mind familiar with the characteristics of sound reasoning, and arm it with sagacity to 
discover the fallacies most likely to ensnare it. However valuable logic itself may be 
as the science of the necesasry laws of thought, its full utility is realized only in the 
practical application of its prinicples. The mere mastery of the formal laws of thought 
is not sufficient; there must be exercise, or practice, in the processes which the mind 
must follow in all correct reasoning. Logic may unfold the characteristics of the laws of 
thought, and thence deduce the necessary conditions of cogency in reasoning; but the 
mind can become familiar with these conditions, and habituated to their observance, 
only by practice in their application. 

For this purpose Mathematics stand pre-eminent, affording as they do constant 
exercise in the practical application of logical principles, and, therefore, educating the 
mind to a sagacity in detecting error, that the mere study of the formal laws of thought 
cannot impart. Yet it has been said that this Science can only educate to a minimum 
of thought, because its principles and every step in its processes are self-evident. ‘Such 
an assertion could have only emanated from an uncandid critic, or a novice, in the 
Science. If by self-evident prinicples are meant such as are passively received,—as the 
assertion in question implies,—then Mathematical principles are not self-evident; still 
less are the propositions whch are deduced from its principles, and which themselves 
become principles in the endless chain of argument by which the Science is developed. 
The fundamental principles of pure Mathematics strike the mind with a conviction of 
their truth as soon as they are understood; and the successive steps in Mathematical 
demonstration are ‘‘equally self-evident,’’ as soon as their relation is clearly compre- 
hended; this is the true meaning of self-evident truths in Mathematical Science. 
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But a vigorous exercise of mental power is necessary to comprehend the relations 
between abstract propositions so comprehensive, and to perceive their self-evident nature 
in their necessity and universality. This is true of pure Mathematics, and still more of 
applied Mathematics, in which, to the difficult abstractions of pure science, are added 
new conceptions of physical laws, which increase the complexity of the data, the abstruse- 
ness of the connecting propositions, and the consequent laboriousness of the train of rea- 
soning. Is there no energy of thought required to comprehend the successive steps in the 
sublime Geometry of Newton? The eleventh Section of his Principia ‘‘is characterized 
by a spirit of far-reaching thought, which distinguishes it beyond any other producton 
of the human intellect.’? Does it require only a minimum of thought to follow his 
reasonings, and to fully grasp the fruitfulness of his results? By the application of 
analysis, the complicated dynamics of the Planetary System are brought within reach 
of the human intellect,—do the investigations determine thought to ‘‘its feeblest develop- 
ment?” We are, however, extending to too great a length our ‘“‘nlea for Mathematics.”’ 
The value of Mathematics, and, in fact, of every other branch, as a means of mental 
discipline, depends on the mode in which they are taught; and, in this respect, the 
Mathematical teaching in the High Schools is not all that it should be. To&® much is 
made of rule and formula, and too little of principles. 


Let us particularize somewhat. Trigonometry is taught in so few of the Schools 
that it requires no special remark at present. Greater attention is given to Euclid. 
In the few first-class Schools it is taught with an intelligent appreciation of its value 
in discipline, and of the mode in which it should be taught, in order that this value 
may be fully realized. But, in many of the Schools, the lesson in Geometry is a mere 
routine,—the Pupil having no clear ideas of the premises from which he reasons, of the 
conclusion to be established, and of the true logical processes of the demonstration. The 
“two invaluable lessons,’’ which Mill says ‘“‘we learn from our first studies in Geometry,”’ 
are, therefore, certainly not learned. The Pupils are not taught to ‘‘lay down, in 
express and clear terms, all the premises from which they intend to reason; and to keep 
every step in the reasoning distinct and separate from all the other steps,’’? making ‘‘each 
step safe before proceeding to another step, and expressly stating, at every point of the 
reasoning, what new premises are introduced,” so that logical habits of mind may be 
formed, and so acute a perception of the form and essence of sound reasoning, that the 
mind is enabled, instinctively, as it were, to detect the presence of even the most 
subtle fallacies. Something more should be done than mere book-work, even if the 
propositions are ‘‘gone over’’ with some degree of thoroughness. The knowledge acquired 
should be applied to the solution of independent problems,—a course Which but few 
of the Schools follow. ‘Deductions’? form no place in too many Schools; and in many 
others the opinion is held and acted upon, that ‘“‘four Books’’ should be thoroughly 
mastered before any attention is given to independent propositions. This is a mistake. 
Just so soon as a Pupil has fairly mastered any of the Propositions, he can certainly 
be taught to exercise his ingenuity upon others, whose solutions depend solely on the 
application of the principles he had already acquired. By such a course, the Propositions 
themselves would be better understood,—by such a course only can the benefits to be 
derived from Geometry, as an instrument of Education, be completely realized. In 
Arithmetic, we find the Pupils, too generally, slaves of rule and formula,—not capable 
of interpreting the formula, (which ought to be banished from Arithmetic), and perfectly 
in the dark as to the reasons of the rule. They are quite oblivious of the fact that it 
has a principle, or, granting that it has, they have not the slightest idea that it concerns 
them to know it. The rule is memorized; it is applied to the solution of questions to 
which it is supposed to be applicable, from the fact that they are ‘“‘set under it,’”’ and 
whose phraseology goes far to verify the supposition. And all this is too often not only 
countenanced, but encouraged, by the Teacher, who is sometimes heard to declare that 
‘it, ig useless to spend time in teaching principles,—what our Pupils want is, to become 
practical Arithmeticians!’’ Precisely so. We wish to make them practical Arithmetic- 
ians, but the slave of rules can never be truly practical. He only can be truly practical, 
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whose knowledge is founded on principles which he comprehends, and who has been so 
trained to habits of analysis, that he is independent of all formal rules. We have found 
that the rule-taught ‘‘practical’’ Boys are not very practical in the solution of a practical 
question unless they are told what ‘‘rule’”’ applies. They apply the rule to the examples 
under it; they work mechanically; they are mere machines, except as to accuracy; they 
‘‘manufacture”’ figures, and the practice may be of some little use as an exercise of the 
muscles of the fingers; but is absolutely useless as an exercise of mind. Let us give a 
few examples illustrative of the ‘‘practical’’ teaching. In some of the Schools this 
question was proposed :—‘“‘If I give to five Boys four dollars each, how much do I give 
away in all?’’ Without dwelling on the fact that very few Pupils in any of the Schools 
could work the question in accordance with the principle which it was intended to 
illustrate, we may state that not a few solved the question “‘by the Rule of Three.”’ 
They gave the answer, $20. ‘‘How did you get is?’ ‘I said, as one Boy is to five 
Boys, so is four dollars, to the answer!”’ ‘‘But why did you follow that roundabout way 
of doing it?’’ ‘‘Because ’tis a question in simple proportion.’”’ In fact, the phraseology 
suggested the rule. In a very good School, in which the Pupils were quite expert in 
the application of the rule when the knew what rule to apply, the following question 
was given :—‘‘Bought 5,225 lbs. of coal at $7.25 per ton of 2,000 lbs., what was the cost ?”’ 
None of the class could ‘‘find the cost.’? The Teacher, somewhat chagrined at their 
failure, said, ‘“‘If you’ll allow me to state the question, I think they’ll do it.’’ Assent 
was, of course, given, and he stated the question thus :—‘‘If 2,000 Ibs of coal cost $7.25, 
what will 5,225 lbs. cost.’”? And the question was soon worked out by several of the 
Glass; they had recognized the familiar language of the “Rule of Three,” which was thus 
made to usurp the place of the simple Rules. In all the Schools the following questions, 
among others, were proposed :—‘‘My purse and money together are worth $48.60; the 
money is eleven times the value of the purse: what is the purse worth?” ‘An army 
lost one-tenth of its number in its first battle, a tenth of its remainder in its second 
battle, and then had 16,200 men left; how many men formed the army at first?’ It 
will, perhaps, hardly be believed that more than ninety-five per cent. of the Pupils 
in the High Schools failed in the first question, and a much larger percentage failed in 
the second! Here are some of the records. In a School of 21 Pupils neither question 
solved; in one of 25, neither question; in one of 23, neither; in one of 32, one solved the 
first question; in one of 19, neither question solved; in one of 60, neither solved; in 
one of 25, neither solved; in one of 92, one solved both; in one of 48, one solved both; 
in one of 84, one solved the first; in one of 120 (present), ten solved the first, and three 
the second; in one of 72, five solved the first, and one the second; in one of about 120, 
twenty-nine solved the first, and one the second. 


These questions are certainly not difficult; the first is very easy; but the Pupils could 
not assign it a place under any of the Rules they had learned, and it was therefore to 
them a very enigma. Yet but few of them had difficulty in following the analysis :— 
‘There is the purse itself ?’’ Yes,—‘‘There is the money which is worth eleven purses.”’ 
Yes,—‘‘Both are therefore worth twelve purses.’’ Yes,—‘‘Thence 12 times purse’s worth, 
is equal to $48.60, and the purse is worth one-twelfth of that sum, that is $4.05.” Yes, 
they could all see that; and all wondered that they ‘“‘had not thought of that before.’’ 
The solutions to the second question were few and far between. One Master objected 
to the question as being beyond the province of Arithmetic,—as being too Algebraic,— 
and declared that he ‘‘would never bring his Pupils face to face with such questions!’’ 
Yet, the question is not difficult, even for children. At all events, quite a number of 
very ‘‘little. fellows’? who had barely ‘‘got through Fractions,” were able to fully under- 
stand the solution: —‘‘One-tenth of the army having been destroyed in the first battle, 
there were nine-tenths left.’’ Yes. ‘‘One-tenth of that is how much?’ Nine hundredths. 
“Then taking nine-hundredths from nine-tenths, which is ninety-hundredths, what is 
left??? Highty-one hundredths. ‘‘And if eighty-one hundredths of the army are equal 
to 16,200, what is one hundredth equal to?’ Two hundred, that is the whole army, is 
equal to what?’’? To 100 times 200, or 20,000 men, and they were greatly mortified that 
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a question so easy had proved too much for them. In a few Schools the examination 
in Arithmetic was excellent, the Pupils well trained to think out questions, independently 
of formal rules, and they, therefore, answered well questions on principles, and readily 
solved far more difficult problems than those given above. What has been said con- 
cerning Arithmetic, may be applied to Algebra. It is not generally taught as a Science ; 
there are rules committed to memory; and there is the mechanical application of the 
rules,—this, but nothing more. Let it not be supposed, that we consider the Masters 
wholly to blame for this state of things. They have had more work than they could 
possibly do, and do it well; but if assistance be given them,—and this is indispensable,— 
we have no doubt that our next inspection will show a marked and gratifying improve- 
ment. 


The Teaching of Natural Science Important. 


The value of Natural Science as a part of a School Curriculum, can hardly be over- 
estimated. The way to truth by reasoning has long been known and followed by not 
a few; but the way to truth by observation and experiment is a comparatively recent 
discovery. Indeed this discovery has hardly yet been turned to account; we are dis- 
inclined to leave the beaten path,—the stereotyped course of Study,—but we can no 
longer resist the tendencies of the age, and Experimental Science must now have a place 
in every Curriculum. Our Schools will be greatly benefited by the change. The intro- 
duction of a new Study, possessing in itself a rare quickening power, will be found not 
to task the children beyond their strength, but to give increased power in mastering 
the branches of the old routine. ‘‘There is no intellectual discipline more important 
than that which these ‘Sciences afford; the study, on the one hand of Mathematics and 
its applications, on the other of Experimental Science, prepares us for the principal 
Business of the intellect.’? As these subjects had been but just introduced at the time 
the Schools were visited, they call for but few remarks. We may, however, be permitted 
to express a hope, that Teachers will bear in mind that these Sciences are experimental, 
that habits of observation cannot be cultivated by merely memorizing the facts and 
principles and classifications given in Text Books,—that by such a course, these inter- 
esting subjects, instead of being in an eminent degree attractive, will become utterly 
repulsive and lose all their quickening power,—that they can be best taught without 
Text Books; and that if they are not well taught, they should not be taught at all. 


The Undesirable Establishment of New High Schools. 


Many Schools have been established in localities where they were indisputably not 
needed, and where there is no probability of their being required to do bona fide High 
School work. This premature action is possibly due partly to the existence of an 
aristocratic feeling on the part of locally prominent men, through which the Public 
School is looked upon as something “‘low,’’—suitable only for the ignobile vulgus; partly 
to a spirit of rivalry, which leads to the demand for a ‘‘High School,’’ because a certain 
Town, or Village of not greater progressive tendencies has one; partly because, from 
the mode of distributing the Grammar Shcool Fund under the old Law, “it paid’ to 
have a High School to do Public School work,—and partly because there exists a 
deplorable ignorance of the noble work that can be accomplished by an efficient Public 
School. Whatever may be the causes, the effects upon national education are simply 
disastrous. If the School is established through the influence of the few, it has to 
contend with the perpetual indifference,—and sometimes antagonism,—of the many. If 
it is opened in conformity with the popular voice, the Public School is almost destroyed, 
in the attempt to keep up a High School, which, in spite of such attempts, remains 
what it was at its beginning,—a mere abortion. It is not too much to say that High 
Schools have been opened in places which cannot, or at all events which do not, main- 
tain a decent Public School. The result is that the Public School is bad, and the 
so-called High School considered even as a Public School, is worse; we say meerdaren as 
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a Public School; in fact, it can be said without exaggeration, that only by a very liberal 
exercise of the imagination, can such Schools be regarded as even fair Public Schools. 
From what we have seen, we know that High Schools have been established ever since 
the new School Act came into operation, in localities which had not, and have not now, 
made due provision for the wants of their Public Schools, and which are in fact violating 
the Public School Law, through an inability or an unwillingness to provide the requisite 
number of Teachers to do the Public School work. In one of the places referred to,— 
which had paved the way for the establishment of a ‘‘High School,’’ by dismissing one 
of its Public School Teachers,—we found 100, 90, and 75 Pupils respectively, in the three 
divisions of the Public School! Imagine a Girl of seventeen years of age, in charge of 
100 Pupils in the ‘‘Infant’’ Class! And yet this Village ‘“‘felt it must have a High 
School,’ and it has one! Since this tendency to establish High Schools is rife among 
us, we would respectfully suggest that no such School should be permitted in any place 
that has not a thoroughly efficient Public School. No man in his senses will say that a 
High School ought to be opened where there is not such a Public School. Let a thorough 
inspection of the Public Schools of every place that asks for a High School be specially 
made by the High School Inspectors, or by other authorities, and let the request be not 
complied with, whenever it is found that a good Public School is not maintained; for 
assuredly, any locality that is too mean-spirited to establish and maintain a good Public 
School cannot be expected to equip and maintain an efficient High School. 


More than Literary Qualifications of High School Teachers Required. 


We had intended to make a few remarks on this topic, but must be content with 
a bare reference to it. It is the opinion of not a few, that, as a University Degree is no 
indication as to a man’s ability as a Teacher, some additional qualification should be 
demanded,—some evidence that, in addition to scholarship, there is a knowledge of 
School Organization, Methods of Discipline, Government, Modes of Teaching, etcetera. 
Something of this kind seems to be necessary. The pline fresh from his College Halls 
is placed on a level with the experienced Teacher, too often thinking that, having taken 
Honours in Languages, or Science, he consequently knows all about the work of the 
arduous profession upon which he has entered. Could not lectures on ‘‘Pedagogy’’ be 


delivered in the Universities for the benefit of those intending to teach? Or could 
not provision be made for giving such instruction in the Normal Schools? 


Admission of Pupils to the High Schools. 


The Examination and admission of Pupils is elementary work, but it is very import- 
ant work. It virtually decides whether the Public School has done its part, and in what 
condition the High School ought to receive those who are to be the recipients of the 
higher instruction it has to communicate. The experience of years has taught on this 
head lessons of great value, which our Educational Authorities have not failed to turn 
to good account; and so distinct and positive has this teaching been, that there is per- 
haps no feature of our School System in which we are more directly led to safe and 
sound conclusions. The utter inefficiency of the old Grammar School arrangements in 
this respect, with their low standard of attainment, and their very imperfect mode of 
Examination, was so notorious, and the mischief done to both classes of Schools so great, 
that every one was brought at last to feel that the evil was one that was eating the very 
life out of our Schools. It was felt that the starting point had been fixed so deplorably 
low, that no goal of high attainment would be reached; and that nothing short of a 
radical change in conducting the Examinations for admission would save the education 
of the Country. Professor Young’s strong sketches left no doubt as to the real state 
of things, and very suggestive were they of the sort of educational chaos into which the 
Country was being brought. ‘‘Boys and Girls alike, with the merest smattering of 
English Grammar,—every child supposed to have any change of wriggling through the 
meshes of the Inspector’s examining net,—driven like sheep into the Grammar School, 
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and put into Latin in order to swell the roll of Grammar School Pupils, and to entitle 
the School to a larger share of the Grammar School Fund.” It is well that we should 
keep that picture before us, with all its associations of unworthy mancuvring to combine 
the maximum of money with the minimum of Education, both that we may the better 
appreciate our deliverance from such a state of real degredation, (for it was nothing 
else), and be led to watch the more anxiously any efforts, if haply such should be made, 
to check and turn back the upward movement which the new School Law has so happily 
initiated. In connection with this low standard,—parsing a simple sentence in English 
being practically the only test,—we may mention one fact that shows, amongst many 
others, how terribly in the day of which we are speaking, things were unhinged and out 
of course. As soon as the new School Act became Law, the Inspector received instruc- 
tions from the Department to apply with greater strictness the old method and standard, 
until they should be superseded by the new. Just one change was made, but that was 
found all-sufficient: the parsing, instead of being given orally, was exacted in writing. 
The effect was most remarkable. About one-half of the Candidates presented to the 
Inspector as fit subjects for High School tuition were found, to a lamentable extent, 
incapable of spelling correctly in writing,—whatever they may have been able to do 
orally,—words certainly not amongst the most difficult in the language, more particu- 
larly those very terms of Grammar which were almost every day in their mouths. Much 
harm, unfortunately, had already been done, but how much more would have been done 
but for the salutary interposition of the Inspector between the High School, with its 
coveted Legislative Grant, and the pushing tendency of the local Authorities! At last 
came the system under which we have been working for a twelvemonth,—the Board of 
Examiners attached to each School, whose admissions are made final on approval by 
the Inspector, who is ‘“‘to see that the Regulations and Programme of Examination 
provided according to Law are duly observed,’ and, therefore, not vitiated by the 
admission of Pupils who do not come up to the prescribed standard. It is plain enough 
that this is a vast improvement on the old plan, yet far from perfection; for one thing it 
wants, and without that it will never command public confidence,—uniformity. It 1s 
felt that, though it protects the High School from many an unfit Pupil that would have 
crept in under the ‘‘simple parsing’’ system, it nevertheless works unequally, and with 
all the care the Inspector can exercise, it must work unequally, so great is the disparity 
between the different sets of questions, as put by different Examining Boards. There 
is, it is true, the expedient of exacting a higher percentage where the questions are 
easier, and this has been resorted to in some cases, but the proceeding is viewed with 
so much disfavour, and is so much regarded as an arbitrary act of the Inspector, that ; 
we have no high opinion of it as a remedy. There is but one course which can be con- 
sidered fair to all, and that is, providing the same Examination for all, subject always, 
of course, to that indispensable safeguard, revision by the Inspectors . That course, we 
are glad to see, has been adopted by the Department, under whose instructions questions 
for the Entrance Examinations have been prepared by the High School Inspectors, to 
be submitted to all the Schools. This will excite general satisfaction, as a most com- 
mendable move in the direction of uniformity, and, we may hope, will quite dispel that 
feeling of uneasiness to which the absence of uniformity has given birth. 


In a few, a very few, instances, the local Examining Boards have objected to the 
revision, by the High School Inspector, of their reports of the Entrance Examination 
results. They seemed to think the exercise of such a power of revision by the Inspector 
a reflection upon their honour as men, and their ability as Examiners, and signified 
their intention of ‘‘trying to have repealed the obnoxious Section of the Act which 
confers such powers.’? We cannot sympathize with this feeling. No one can deny the 
right, nay the duty, of the Government to exact such conditions for the admission of 
Pupils as shall secure that degree of qualification at entrance, without which it is 
impossible for the Schools to accomplish the work for which they were designed, and for 
which they annually draw a liberal allowance from the Public Treasury. Is the con- 
stitution of the Local Boards such as to guarantee that these conditions shall be satisfied ? 
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With the highest respect for the gentlemen composing these Boards, we venture to 
think not. The work of examination is practically in the hands of the High School 
Master and the Chairman of the Board of Trustees; these constitute a majority of the 
Examiners, and are questionless a unit upon all the questions concerning the admission 
of Pupils. Now we have a high opinion of the honour, integrity, and ability of the 
Chairmen of our Boards of Trustees, and in all these points we believe our High School 
Masters will compare favourably with any Teachers in the world; but as it is the 
ambition,—laudable enough we are sure,—of these gentlemen to have as many Pupils 
as possible in their School, in order that it may compare faovurably with others, and 
secure a fair proportion of the High School Fund; their inclination may, therefore, 
warp their judgment, and render them unwittingly less strict than they ought to be in 
fulfilling the requirements of the School Law. But there is no need of theorizing,—of 
any speculative arguments upon this point. Granting all that can possibly be desired 
by the most sensitive spirit,—granting that the Examining Boards are composed of 
men of unimpeachable integrity and unquestionable ability, there still remains the 
stubborn fact,—that, both under the old Law and under the new, Pupils have been 
hurried into the High Schools who were utterly unqualified. If it be asked why the 
Inspectors did not exercise the veto power which had been given them, we reply, because, 
as there were upwards of a hundred different Examining Boards and, therefore, as many 
different standards of admission, there was no uniform and certain test which they 
could apply to the different cases. All the Examining Boards had adopted fifty per 
cent. of the total marks assigned to the Examination Questions, as the standard for the 
admission of Candidates; and there would have been no difficulty in applying this test 
of a successful Examination, had the questions been the same for all the Schools. But 
here there was great diversity; fifty per cent. on the Examination Papers used in a few 
of the Schools, constituted a higher standard than sixty, or seventy, or eighty, or even 
a hundred per cent. would have been in other cases. But if we attempted to exact 
a higher percentage upon these inferior Papers, when it was known that fifty per cent. 
had been adopted throughout the Country as the minimum for entrance, we were 
immediately taxed with the exercise of arbitrary power. 


“You passed Pupils in the K. School on a minimum of fifty per cent. and why do you 
exact a higher standard from us?’’? was the remonstrance not unfrequently heard. It 
was useless to urge that the K. School had set most excellent Papers, and that its fifty 
per cent. was in reality higher than seventy per cent. on proportionally easier Papers. 
Hence, acting upon their own convictions, and in accord with the expressed opinion of 
the ablest and most experienced Masters, the Inspectors made the recommendation 
above referred to,—that Examination Papers should be prepared under the authority 
of the Department, so as to make the Entrance Examination and the test for admission 
the same for all the Schools. If this be carried out, the Inspectors can have no difficulty 
in exercising the veto power in cases which call for the discharge of so unpleasant a 
duty,—certainly, when the standard is fixed and uniform, they cannot be charged with 
having exercised their power in an arbitrary manner. The gentlemen whose views we 
are discussing, admitted that, upon the removal of all restraint, the ‘‘tendency’’ would 
be to crowd the High Schools with unprepared Pupils, and thus lessen their efficiency ,— 
or rather prevent their attaining to that degree of efficiency which alone can render them 
worthy of the name. But they thought that this evil could be remedied by the classifica- 
tion of the Schools, and the application of the principle of ‘‘payment by results.’? We 
cannot admit this. 

Average attendance must always be an element in determining the distribution 
of the High School Fund; and as many Schools can have no expectation of ranking 
high, these will be tempted to compensate by numbers what they lose in grade. 

Moreover, when Schools have attained to a high grade, they cannot easily be 
_ degraded ; the ‘‘tendency’’ above stated would prevail; many unqualified Pupils would be 
admitted; and, although the efficiency of the School would in reality be impaired, any 
attempt to degrade it would be at once designated as an “‘act of arbitrary power.” 
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Many of the Schools are now quite low enough; but remove all check to the admission 
of Pupils, and there is yet a lower depth to which they may sink,—a depth of utter 
uselessness—a depth in which they must be an unmeasured injury to the highest interests 
of Education. 

The objection that the veto power is a reflection upon the uprightness of the 
Members of the Board, is without weight; at least, it has no greater weight than if 
urged against the inspection of the Schools themselves. For the High School Master, 
to all intents and purposes, is the Examining Board, the Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees leaving,—at least in a great many cases,—the business of the Examination 
entirely in his hands. 

If, therefore, the inspection of the Examination Papers and the results of the 
Examination, is a ‘reflection’? upon the honour of the Examiners, much more is the 
inspection of the Schools, which subjects all the classes of the most able and accomplished 
Teacher to the test of Examination by a disinterested and independent Examiner. 


Payments by Results very Desirable. 


In applying this principle of ‘‘payment for results,’’ there are two great points to 
be settled. 

First.—The mode of ascertaining the status of the School. 

Secondly.—The principle, based on the ascertained status of the School, according 
to which each School is to receive its due proportion of the Legislatuve Grant. 

In estimating the status of the School, we propose to adopt the following mode of 
procedure:—We commence with assigning to each subject of Study, in the authorized 
Programme, a maximum valuation, in marks, arranging the subjects in five groups, 
—four of which we regard as equivalent,—fixing the relative value of the remaining 
one according to the best of our judgment. 

(1) English Branches; (2) Classics; (3) Mathematics; (4) Natural Science; each 
valued at 120. (5) Modern languages, 80. After adequate inspection of each subject, 
we propose to indicate the standing of the School in each by a graduated system of 
marking similar to that which has been adopted in grantng Teachers’ Certificates, 
adopting four classes however; with a determinate percentage for each. We think it 
would be desirable that the standing of the Schools, as determined by the Inspectors, 
should be published in the Journal of Education, at what might be deemed a convenient 
time, in Tabular form, of which the following will serve as a specimen : — 


| 
English Ciassics |Mathematics| Natural Science | Modern Languages 
School at A. I. ES ig if igs 
School at B. Te i Ee DE iF 
School at C. 1SUE LY. IV. Ne Ly: 


We use the expression ‘‘adequate inspection,’’ not intending thereby the Examina- 


tion of all the classes in each subject, which our experience under the new system 
convinces us is impossible within the time at our command, but such inspection as shall 
enable the Inspector to form, on fair and reasonable grounds, an honest, and, as far 
as may be, accurate judgment of the ability and success with which each subject has been 
taught. In some of the subjects the Inspector may find it necessary to examine all the 
Classes before he can arrive at such a decision as will satisfy him, and with judicious 
management it will be quite possible to do this in these particular instances; but to 
attempt it in all cases is out of the question, and, happily, is not indispensable. We 
desire to have it distinctly understood that, in expressing by a definite valuation our 
estimate of the ‘‘proficiency of the Pupils,’’ we shall take largely into actount the degree 
of ability, fidelity and sound judgment displayed by the Master, in the instruction and 
government of his Pupils. Where the general discipline of the School is unsatisfactory, 
a lower condition as to attainment will usually result, and will bring its due penalty 
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with it; but, in some instances, it might be deemed advisable to make a deduction from 
the Appropriation in proportion to the gravity of the case. 

A Tabular Statement similar to the one which has been given above, in which the 
status of each School in each of the departments of Study should be exhibited, having 
been prepared, one of the four following modes of procedure might be adopted for the 
purpose of determining the Appropriation. 

1. The average performance of the School might be taken, and the School placed 
with reference to its average, in one, or other, of the four Classes it is proposed to 
form. Certain Rates, varying of course, in amount, would be attached to the Pupils, 
according to the class in: which each School should be placed. This is substantially the 
plan recommended by Professor Young in his Address to the Teachers’ Association. 

2. A system of deductions for shortcomings might be applied. 

38. A certain amount might be appropriated to each of the four departments of 
Study, and distributed in varying rates per pupil, according to the standing of the 
School in each department. 

4. Some method might be adopted for combining, in another way, the new element 
of proficiency with the mode at present pursued, which takes into account average 
attendance only. 

Plan 1 is extremely simple, but is open to this objection, that under it the good 
work in one department would counterbalance the bad, and thus,—the status of the 
School having been once fixed, poor work, if confined to a single department, would 
escape all penalty, unless the work were so poor as to justify the extreme penalty of 
degrading the School. 

2. The difficulty referred to as connected with plan Number 1, may be met, without 
degrading a School to a lower class, by making a deduction for (marked) inefficiency in 
any department, according to the following plan. It will be observed that the same 
number of marks has been assigned to each of the departments of Classics, Mathematics, 
Natural Science, and English, whilst two-thirds of that unmber has been assigned to 
Modern Languages. What we would call a perfect School,—that is, first class in every 
department,—would, therefore, be represented by the number 43 (Classics 1 + , Mathe- 
matics 1 + Natural Science 1 +, English 1 4, Modern Languages 3). Now, let every 
School that obtains the required percentage, (say 75), of the aggregate of marks be 
placed in the First Class; but, if a School has failed to obtain this percentage in any 
department by a certain number of marks, let the fraction, or percentage, which this 
number of marks is of the whole percentage, (75), be deducted from the number 
representing a perfect School. For example,—suppose that one of the First Slass 
Schools has obtained the requisite First Class percentage in Modern Languages, Natural 
Science, English, but only two-thirds of it in Mathematics, and one-third in Classics ; 
then its standing will be,—Modern Language 1 + Natural Science 1 + English 1 +- 
Mathematics 2 + Classics },—that is, 4; but a perfect School should be 4%, therefore, 
the School in question will be only ;4 = % of a perfect School; and thus will lose 


one-seventh of what it would be entitled to as a perfect School. This method of pro- 
cedure would remedy the defect alluded to. 


3. Another plan may be suggested, inferior in point of simplicity to plan Number I, 
but free from its defect. Let the standing of the Schools in each department be deter- 
mined as before; let the total average attendance in each Class of the several departments 
be ascertained from the half-yearly Returns and the Reports of the Inspectors; let the 
Grant be distributed among the different departments in proportion to the marks allotted 
to each, as given above; let the amount apportioned to each department be divided in 
given ratios among the number of Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th class Pupils in that department, 
so as to ascertain the amount per Pupil to be given to each class, and so for all the 
departments; then the amount per Pupil to be given to each School, according to its 
rank, or classification, in the several departments, is readily determined. This scheme 
will probably be made plain by illustration. Suppose the returns give a total average 
attendance of one thousand Pupils, and that $14,000 is the amount of the Grant; we 
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wish to find how much per Pupil is to be given to each School. The distribution of 
this amount according to the value assigned to each department will be as follows :— 


English: ‘branch@ss esac sae ee ee ee 120 marks = $3,000 
Chasis +) c324as St anrncats Leenks ad ate Cee a zee 120 marks = _ 3,000 
Nathenia tics) Vass Ri steen cis ee eee baa mete es 120 marks = 3,000 
Natutal SSeiece. 2.2 Pie ee ee ae 120 marks = 3,000 
Modern Tian gunees oc inher vicinee Rae 80 marks = 2,000 


Now we find from the Inspectors’ Reports the one thousand Pupils classified as 
follows,— 


Class. 7: it: Tit: i ke 
into light ie S 0 ue aeteen a tmennee 250 350 220 180 
Classics: eyed cee tear oe ees 200 250 250 300 
Mathematics 2%, sitet scrcsesernses 150 350 250 250 
Nataral Seience ts. -- ee ee 200 275 250 150 
Modern. Uaneuaces.-2 9.55 120 140 240 300 


We now divide the $3,000 apportioned to the English Department amongst Two 
hundred and fifty first class Pupils, three hundred and fifty, Second, two hundred and 
twenty, Third, and one hundred and eighty, Fourth, in given ratios, say four, three, 
two, one, determining the amount for each Pupil in the different Classes, and proceed 
in the same manner with the other departments. Making the calculation according 
to the above suppositions, we should have for each Pupil in,— 


Class. tr Ir. TI. Iv. 
Hin olighs 2, tac aces ee eee $4 50 $3o7 $2 29 $i 2 
CHaesits . se. secon ee ca eee Sp be 3 84 2°50 ub 
Mathematics" .c-- eee 5 00 3 75 2.50 125 
Natural 2Selence ace eraiccat 5 00 3 75 2 50 1325 
Modern Languages ............... 5. 72 4 29 2 86 1 43 


Hence, if a School of forty, (average), be first class in all the departments, the 
portion will be $25.84 yx 40; if it had been ranked first class in Classics and Mathe- 
matics, second class in English and Natural Science, and third class in Modern 
Languages, the several amounts per Pupil will be, English, $3.37; Classics, $5.12; 
Mathematics, $5.00; Natural Science, $3,75; Modern Languages, $1.43; Total per Pupil, 
$18.67. The total Apportionment in this case will be $18.67 x 40. 

4. If we start with the assumption that a Pupil in Class I, and, therefore, receiving 
an education, the best that is given in our High Schools, may be regarded, with a view 
to the appropriation, as equivalent to a larger number in an inferior class, we have 
suggested to us the idea of a set of multipliers to be combined with the statement of 
average attendance, as it is made at present. Let these multipliers be in the first four 
departments of study, 4, 3, 2, 1; and in Modern Languages, 2.7, 2, 1.4, .7. Let us apply 
this method in the case of some particular School,—one for example, of the following 
numbers, (average attendance), and standing :— 

High Schoo] at B , average attendance in English Course, forty-five; in Classical 
Course, fifteen; in Mathematics, sixty; (= sum of E. and C.) in Natural Science, fifty ; 
and in Modern Languages, twenty. These last two averages, it will be seen would be 
required in the half-yearly Return, but it would give but little additional trouble to 
introduce them. We suppose the status of the Schools to be as follows :—Classics, I; 
Mathematics, II; English, I; Natural Science, III; Modern Languages, II; its claim 
upon the Grant would then be ascertained in the following manner : — | 


$ 
Nnelish: Class aso. ee ee ce ceca oe eam oe I. 45 by 4—200 
Mathamatins titi: eee nee atee er eee eee a ome II. 60 by 3—180 
Olacsiegsgnts hee ee de ee eee 1-16. by 4— 60 
Natural Scieneera cc voip eteteas ee eee eee eee III. 50 by 2—100 
Modern’ Langviages \ siccg ne a tees se eee, es ee ee II. 20 by 2— 40 
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Each School having been treated in this way, the maximum required to calculate 
the rate would be of course the sum of the totals thus obtained; let us assume this 
maximum to be 90,000, and that the Legislative Grant amounts to $20,000: the approp- 
riation to this particular Schools is easily arrived at by means of the proportion,— 
90,000 : 580 : $20,009: $129, nearly. This is, in short, as compared with the mode in use 
at present,—an application of the principle of Compound Fellowship instead of Simple. 
Of course, in actual calculation, the several totals which would be inconveniently large, 
- could be reduced in any convenient proportion. 


The Proposed Classification of Schools. 


At the present moment it would be impossible to apply either the third, or the 
fourth, scheme, as the half-yearly Returns,-—which, as we have said, would require to 
be slightly altered in form for either of those plans,—do not furinsh the requisite infor- 
mation; but it may serve a good purpose to classify the Schools on the basis of Plan I; 
and we have, therefore, the honour to submit the following list, which we ask your 
permission to make public in this way, under the impression that it will both prepare 
Masters and Trustees for the application of the principle of ‘‘payment for results,’ and 
give a definite conception of its probable effects There will be, of course, a revision 
of the list at the close of the next inspection, when we fully expect that we shall have 
the satisfaction of removing to a higher grade several of the Schools which, in conse- 
quence of their staff of Masters being incomplete, unwise haste in admitting Pupils, so 
as to crowd the lower classes, or other unfavourable circumstances, do not at present 
occupy the status which they will, doubtless, eventually reach. 

Class I.—Galt, Hamilton, Kingston, Ottawa.—4. 

Class II.—Barrie, Brampton, Clinton, Cobourg, Colborne, Dundas, Gananoque, 
Napanee, Oshawa, Paris, Perth, Peterborough, Bort Hope, St. leatiarines St. Marys, 
Stratford, Toronto, Reliant WHitbe: Baie 

Class III.—Beamsville, Belleville, Berlin, Bowmanville, Brantford, Brockville, 
Cayuga, Chatham, Elora, Farmersville, Fergus, Fonthill, Goderich, Grimsby, Guelph, 
Ingersoll, Lindsay, London, Markham, Morrisburgh, Newcastle, Newmarket, Omemee, 
Owen Sound, Picton, Prescott, Sarnia, Simcoe, Smith’s Falls, Smithville, St. Thomas, 
Uxbridge, Windsor, Woodstock, Weston.—35. 

Class IV.—Alexandria, Almonte, Arnprior, Bradford, Brighton, Caledonia, Carleton 
Place, Collingwood, Cornwall, Dunnville, Iroquois, Kemptville, Kincardine, L’Orignal, 
Manilla, Metcalfe, Milton, Mount Pleasant, Niagara, Newburgh, Norwood, Oakville, 
Oakwood, Orangeville, Osborne, Pakenham, Pembroke, Port Dover, Port Perry, Port 
Rowan, Renfrew, Richmond Hill, Scotland, Stirling, Strathroy, Streetsville, Thorold, 
Trenton, Vankleek Hill, Vienna, Walkerton, Wardsville, Waterdown, Williamstown. 
—45. 

It will be seen that four Shcools only have been placed in the first class; those, 
therefore, which stand in the second class must be regarded as possessing a high rank, 
although not the highest. It is unnecessary to point out that, as to the amount appor- 
tioned from the Legislative Grant, their position will be a very good one indeed, as 
there are so few Schools above them. 

We deem it right to draw attention specially to the fact, that in some cases where 
undue anxiety has been manifested to swell the number of ‘“‘Entrance Pupils,’’ what has 
been gained in numbers has been lost in status, there being in such cases but a small 
number of advanced Pupils as compared with the total number enrolled. 

In relation to Class IV, we agree in considering the following Schools as not only at 
present far below the standard of High Schools, but as likely to remain so for years to 
come, since the Villages in which they are situated have not as yet Public Schools in a 
sufficiently effective condition to furnish material for the support of anything worthy 
of the name of High School, videlicet, Richmond, Pakenham, Osborne, Alexandria, 
Metcalfe, Manilla, Oakwood, Stirling, Scotland and Wardsville. Walkerton has been 
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placed in Class IV. because it is a new School, and has been visited by only one of the 
Inspectors. It has its position to win. 

As the pecuniary interests of the Schools are directly involved in their status, as 
determined by the Inspectors, it will not take us by surprise if our arangements be 
sharply criticized; and very probably some of the Masters and Trustees will feel 
disappointed at seeing their Schools in a lower position than they have been expecting 
to occupy. We need not say that our judgment has been exercised with careful deliber- 
ation and strict impartiality, and we place this list before the public with a full 
conviction that substantial justice has been done to all. The subjoined Statement, for 
which we are indebted to Mr. Marling, of the Education Office, exhibits conclusively 
the superiority of the new system to the old, enabling us, as it does, to compare the 
Apportionment, as it was for the half year immediately preceding the period at which 
we write, with the Apportionment as it would have been if the new system had been 
in force, and if the rate attached to each class, (which is given here simply for the pur- 
pose of illustration), had been fixed by the proper authority. 


Statement Respecting the High School Apportionment for the First Half of 1872. 


The Apportionment for the first half of 1872 was based upon average attendance, 
without taking into account the minimum rate of $400 per annum for each School, the 
intention being to make up the Grant, at the distribution to take place at the end of 
the year, to the minimum sum of $400, to those Schools which would not have gained 
that sum during the year on the basis of attendance simply. 


But to illustrate, partially at least, the effect of ‘“‘paying by results,’’ the Appor- 
tionment actually made for the first half of 1872 is exhibited in the subjoined Statement, 
column 3, (at the rate of $9 per Pupil), and in column 4, the Apportionment is given as 
it would have been had each smaller School received at least the minimum of $200 for 
the half-year, the rate being reduced to $8.55; while, in column 5, is shown a supposed 
Apportionment with the same amount to be distributed, and the same attendance, but 
with rates of grant differing according to the classes in which the Schools have been 
respectively placed by the Inspectors, while the minimum Grant of $200 is secured to 
each School. 

The rates thus adopted, by way of example, are $10.50 for Class I, $9.50 for Class 
II, $7.70 for Class III, and $5 for Class IV. Should this mode of distribution be 
adopted, the rate to be assigned to each class will be considered and determined by the 
proper authority. 


: | Apportionment 
Apportionment | “PPO" 
Apportionment on basis of pee of ate 
igs Average on basis of Attendance, at | f 1 pam ach t © 
Hie weenie | Attendance Attendance at | $8.55 per Pupil, Cl: ee $10.50 
: First Half, 1872.; $9 per Pupil, (reserving a Mini- Class Ts coy 
(as paid. ) mum of $200 Class Til. 7 70 
| foreach. ‘Glass 1V.. 6.00 
Cuass I $ iy nal $ 
Ayalie a. ao hile wean e iba) 1,089 1,034 1,271 
Hamilton. . 2.0005. ao pees 130 1,170 ane 1,365 
ISEROSUON oo hao ese ces gi 639 607 745 
Orbe we oe te ee ee ue ar, ie 693 658 808 
Total Ist Class....... 399 $3,591 $3,410 $4,189 
Crass II. $ $ > 
antigen eesti ar ee 4] 369 350 390 
Brampton.«, <2susn weiss 61 549 522 580 
CO GONs sae Sa nga ca ee 31 279 265 295 
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Statement respecting the High School Apportionment, First Half of 1872.— Continued. 


High Schools. 


Crags II. 
Colborne 
Dundas 
Gananoque 
Napanee 
Qn aWairs. sities Senate 
Perth 
Peterborough 
Port Hope 
St. Catharines 
St. Mary’s 


ece eee eee ees ee oe 


oe ec er eoer eo ee eee eee 
coe resem eee ee ee ee 
otf ee ee eo ee. 8 ee 


oereoes ee ee eee ee ee & 


see eee s ee eo ee esr osee 
dee sees eo oo © 
sce eee ee ee eens 
or eee eee ees 


oe ee ee ee ee eee & 


eee eee ee 6 © © 8 ow ww 
oocer eo eceer eee eo ee 


eoeeeene ee eee ee ee oe 


Cuass III. 
Beamsville 


eocece ee ee te oe ee Oo 


eoee oo eo ee Oo ee 


ceoceoeo tr eee eee ee ee oo 
orp eee eee eo eo & 


sore eee ee ee eee eo 


Brockville 
Cayuga 
Chatham 
Elora 


OTE De 
MORAG Es 5 5's gisis sie oe 8 
Morrisburgh 
Newcastle 
Newmarket 


oeoe eee eee eee ee ee 


oor eoeweoer ee eee 
«ee ee eee ee ee oe >? 


see eee er eee eee 


Sarnia 


seo e teem eee eee wee eee 


cer ee wee eee eee eee 


Smith’s Falls 
Smithville 


oo e © eo eee eee 


a eS 6 0 6) .6'S)-8) © e616, 
eoeosre nee ee ee ee ee 


ee 


cee eee 


12-011: 


Average 
Attendance: 
First Half, 1872. 


Apportionment 
on basis of 


Apportionment 
on basis of 
Attendance, at 


Attendance, at | $8.55 per Pupil, 


$9 per Pupil, 
(as paid). 


$ 
342 
576 
351 
1,026 
603 
333 
441 
1,008 
558 
1,206 
324 
522 
999 
360 
837 


$11,610 


$ 
261 


342 
270 
369 
270 
1,458 
225 
279 
261 
306 
369 
603 
567 
252 
297 
459 
360 
243 
477 
198 
288 
171 
378 


$12,717 


reserving a Mini- 
mum of $200 
for each. 


$11,030 


$ 
248 
522 
200 
385 
522 
513 
256 . 
385 
200 
256 
214 
200 
265 
325 
256 
351 
256 
1,385 
214 
265 
248 
291 
350 
573 
539 
239 
282 
436 
342 
231 
453 
200 
274 
200 
359 


$12,235 


Apportionment 
on basis of At- 

tendance, at the 
following rates : 
Class I. ...$10.50 
Class II.., 9.50 
Class III.. 7.70 
ClassIV.. 5.00 


$ 
361 
608 
371 
1,083 
636 
352 
466 
1,064 
589 
1,273 
342 
551 
1,045 
380 
884 


$12,249 


$ 
223 
470 
200 
346 
470 
462 
231 
346 
200 
231 
200 
200 
238 
293 
231 
316 
231 
1,247 
200 
238 
223 


262 
315 
516 
485 
200 
254 
392 
308 


$11,113 
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ee 


Apportionment ree b meceeny 
Apportionment on basisof |, ie ae aes nee 
Average on basis of Attendance, at | :5)) Bia : . 
High Schools. Attendance, Attendance, at | $8.55 per Pupil, Classe $10.50 
First Half, 1872. $9 per Pupil, |reserving a Mini-[Qyo-0 77 9.5 
(as paid.) mum of $200 Cine Tt ee 
for each. Class IV.. 5.00 
Cuass IV. $ $ $ 
Alexandria went ace coe 16 144 200 200 
VaWbEOCeVIEKE ION “BBP eEE Bioey Even 10 90 200 200 
ATO DOtaae sce eee 16 144 200 200 
Bradiordionc 4. cia. eee 20 180 200 200 
Briel torn sete. ot voce nee 14 126 200 200 
Caledonian tie vectra 28 252 239 200 
Carleton’ Place: 0. 4...).2. 11 99 200 200 
Collimo won o eeiaee 18 162 200 200 
Cornwallis eek eee 13 bare 200 200 
Duniiyi leat: bee ee 28 252 239 200 
PROQUOIS See) cure ees oar 64 576 547 320 
Kemptyitles (eo aanen uns 20 180 200 200 
Kincardime wnt. ia ana 26 234 222 200 
LOR Ona lan career rec 16 144 200 200 
Manilla ten nree te onenwlos 24 216 205 200 
MeLGAITG Ae tai eee ale 14 126 200 200 
DE UOTR ee vate ee ints Sonne 20 180 200 200 
Mount Pleasant.......... Ze 207 200 200 
Nidparad eater een 14 126 200 200 
NO WDUTEN ances ees 40 360 342 200 
INOL WOOUsiak™ veces cee 26 234 222 200 
QakVIG sap ices odteetes 21 189 200 200 
Oakwood ss rts sane. 12 108 200 200 
Orangeville, ire 15 135 200 200 
Osboriver Gites vier «tae. 19 135 200 200 
Pakernn ai <.2ctin ee ae cae 17 153 200 200 
Pemorokeva eee pees 10 90 200 200 
Pom sDoverseie ee era 22 198 200 200 
POLL erie ri. pe ere aces 19 ue 200 200 
IPOTGHROWEe sa. in eens 19 val 200 200 
Renire wea eet a peer nee 7. 153 200 200 
RichRiond Hills wats st 23 207 200 200 
SCOplandsaart: tase ee 24 216 205 200 
SOrlingeren cece cokes ee 15 135 200 200 
Sirathtay arco 2a 243 Zon 200 
Sirceiaulllewaiek ook as ee ite ate ly 200 200 
TPHOFOIG ee mest nes ane BY $333 $316 $200 
PTODGOTI ee ere ho ee ae aps 198 200 200 
Vankleckiills 2:3 cece wey: 16 144 200 200 
Viernes ete hoe 2 288 Dek 200 
WV APOC ERG Sor ck Ort oe 28 252 239 200 
Waterdown sec cee 25 225 214 200 
Williamstownls: 8 62 60. 32 288 274 200 
Total 4th Class...... 922 $8,308 $9,558 $8,720 
Summary. 
4 Schools Class I....... 399 $3,591 $3,410 $4,189 
19 Schools Class II ...... 1,290 11,610 11,030 12,249 
35 Schools Class III ..... 1,418 VTA. 12,235 He a BE 
43 Schools Class IV...... 922 8,308 9,558 8,720 
4,024 $36, 226 $36,235 $36,271 


Note.—It will be observed that the system of payment set forth in column 4, secures an increased rate for 
Schools placed in the first or second class, while Schools of the third and fourth classes receive less: but tha 
provisions for a larger minimum Grant than formerly protects them in the enjoyment of at least $400 from 


Government per annum, and prevents the superior schools from receiving very large Grants, 


Walkerton received no Grants for the first half of 1872. 


12a XR TIT 


Richmond and 
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The preceding Statement tells its own story. It is quite manifest that great injus- 
tice has been done to our good Schools by allowing the poor Schools,—some of them 
worse than useless, as checking the improvement of the Public School,—to absorb public 
money which ought to have gone to encourage and strengthen the Schools that are doing 
true High School work in a creditable way, so as to confer a real benefit on the Country. 
It is true much, under the new system, has to be left to the judgment of the Inspectors, 
and Inspectors are but men, and may err; but certainly no errors made by Inspectors, 
in the honest and impartial exercise of their judgment, are likely to inflict on our 
deserving men and our best Schools, anything like the discouragement and the injury 
which must result where numbers only are taken into account. 


J. G. D. Macxenzim, ' : 
J. A. McLetuan, | nspectors. 


Toronto, 187—. 


LetTerR From Doctor Tassiz, HEAD Master or THE CoLLEGIATE INSTITUTE AT GALT, TO THE 
CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION ON THE HiGH Scuoou Courss or Stupy. 


The course of study for the High School I have seen of course, and think well of 
it, except that the standard for entrance, as regards the English Branches and Common 
Arithmetic is too high, while that for Mathematics is too low. However, the Schools 
as now constituted are calculated to be an inestimable benefit to the Country at large, 
and I congratulate you that, towards the close of your public career, you have accom- 
plished completely, conjointly with the establishment of a College, or School, of 
Technology, the Educational Structure in Ontario. 

We have attending our School at present about 160 pupils, all Boys and Men, of 
course, and for the tuition of those we have a Staff of four Masters, Heads of Depart- 
ments; and three assistants, this apart from Collateral Branches, Drawing, Music and 
Drill, with Fencing and Gymnastics, for each of which there is a separate Master. 
About 120 of these Pupils are the sons of the wealthy educated classes. not in Ontario 
only, but also in Quebec and the Southern States. , 

You will easily perceive that the School has so completely outgrown the other 
Schools that in some respects, indeed in many, its circumstances are altogether differ- 
ent, so that Rules and Regulations, admirable as they may be, as applied to them, 
would be fatal to our existence, [ hope then you will accord to us considerable liberty 
of action, or if the Law lately passed will not allow of this, you will not oppose our 
going to the Legislature to get a Separate Act suited to our circumstances. 

The needs of our School are precisely those of Upper Canada College, Helmuth 
College, Lennoxville School, etcetera. The chief exemption we would ask, as essential 
to the existence of the School, is to have the privilege of taking in the Pupils of the 
same age and state of advancement that the foregoing Schools do. We do not in the 
least seek exemption from inspection and control, but merely such relaxation from the 
general system as may be necessary for not our well being only, but for the actual 
existence of our School in its present shape. 


Gatt, September 25th, 1871. Wiiiiam Tassie. 


REPLY TO THE FOREGOING LETTER BY THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION. 


I have the hour to state in reply to your letter of the 25th ultimo, that in regard 
to the High School Programme, the Classical part is necessarily provisional; and in 
revising that, after the action of the Senate of the University of Toronto, in regard to 
the Matriculation Examination, the Council of Public Instruction may amend any- 
thing in the details of other parts of the Programme which the experience of the half- 
year may suggest, as reported by the Inspectors, and suggested by such experienced 
Masters as yourself. 


\ 
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In respect to the Programme for Collegiate Institutes the only material variation 
from the High School Programme can be its extension, so as to include the Honour 
Subjects of Matriculation into the University. But I think your wishes may be met > 
by authorizing a preparatory class, or Department, in connection with the Collegiate 
Institutes, but for the pupils in which an apportionment from the High School Fund 
cannot be made, as that Fund must be apportioned to all Collegiate Institutes and 
High Schools upon the same conditions. If this will meet your case, 1 will be happy 
to submit to the Council of Public Instruction a regulation to give it effect. 

Toronto, 3rd October, 1871. Eeerton RYERSON. 


(NorE. Except it may have been verbally, but there does not appear to have been 
any written reply received from Doctor Tassie to this Letter). 


CHAPTER XVI. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NORMAL, MODEL, HIGH AND PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS IN ONTARIO, FOR THE YEAR 1871. 


To His Excenuency tue Honovraste Winit1am Prarce How.anp, C.B., Lizurenant- 
GOVERNOR OF THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO: 


May it Please Your Excellency,— 

I herewith present my Report to your Excellency on the condition of the Normal, 
Model, High and Public Schools of the Province of Ontario, for the year 1871, and for 
the Twenty-eighth year of my incumbency. 

It is gratifying to be able to state that, although the large increase of the School 
Fund* by local effort, in 1870, over that of 1869, was $116,938, yet the increase of that 
Fund for 1871 by the same local efforts over that of 1870 amounts to the unprecedently 
large sum of $179,594. Thus the ‘‘School Fund,” for 1871, was $671,456, and for 1870, 
$564,536,—the County assessment, for 1870, being $385,284, and for 1871, $492,481. The 
whole number of Pupils in the Schools is now 446,326,—an increase of 3,808 over last 
year. 

I will now proceed to give a summary view of the condition of the High and Public 
Schools of Ontario, condensed from the Tables accompanying this Report : — 


I.—Table A.—Recetpts and Expenditure of Public School Moneys. 


1. The amount apportioned from the Legislative Grant in 1871 was $178,975. The 
amount apportioned for the purchase of Maps, Apparatus, Prize and Library Books was 
$15,195,—increase, $789. 

2. The amount from County Municipal Assessment was $492,481, showing a remark- 
able increase of $107,196, or an increase eight times greater than the increase of 1869 
aver that of 1870. 

3. The amount available from Trustees’ School Assessment was $1,027,184, (now over 
a million of dollars), increase $76,085. . 

4. The amount from Clergy Reserves Moneys and from other sources, applied to 
School purposes in 1871, was $410,633,—increase, $3,688. 

5. The Total Receipts for all Public ‘School purposes for the year 1871 amounted to 
$2,124,471, or considerably over two millions of dollars, showing an increase of $180,106 
over the total Receipts of the preceding year, being the greatest and most gratifying 
increase ever reported since the establishment of our Public School System. Considering 


* The legal definition of the term ‘‘Scnool Fund”’ is that the School Fund is made up of th i i 
Grant and the County Assessment, and does not include the School Trustees Assessments, feescetnts pri ne 
ources. The term ‘School Moneys’’ includes the ‘School Fund”’ as well as other moneys. 
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that this was the first year of the operations of the new School Act of 1871, this result 
is most encouraging, and speaks well for the educational prosperity of the Country. 


6. As an evidence of the continued financial prosperity of our Public Schools, I 
insert the following interesting Table, showing the progressive increases in the amounts 
levied by the Municipal and School Trustee Corporations, and also the yearly increase 
in the total Receipts since 1860,—the year in which the School Law Amendment Act 
was passed. These facts strongly illustrate the growing interest felt in the prosperity 
of our Schools by the local School Authorities. The Table is as follows :— 


— 1860. 1861. 1862. 1863. 1864. 1865. 


a a a al | a Renee nd ente |  ——,| A A | 


County Municipal Assess- $ $ $ $ $ $ 
HEUL OM eae ee ast 278,693} 278,085 274,471 287,768} 304,382} 308,092 
Trustees’ School Assessment 556,682 587,297 620,268 631,755 659,380 (Blew eo 
Total receipts, ...4-«. 1,324,272| 1,381,279) 1,396,123) 1,432,885 1,484,187; 1,545,000 


Increase in total receipts 14,452 57,006 14,843 36,762 51,301 60,813 


—— 1866. 1867. 1868. 1869. 1870. 1871. 


Ce ET a | NN eS | ee a ern mem | ns | 


County Municipal Assess- $ $ $ $ $ $ 
SS AOS SRR eS eee 319,154, 351,878 362,375 372,748 385, 284 492,481 
Trustees’ School Assessment 760,366 799,708 855,538 890,834 951,099) 1,027,184 


Total receipts.......... 1,607,971! 1,670,335) 1,789,332| 1,827,426) 1,944,364) 2,124,471 


Increase in total receipts 62,970 62,364 118,997 38,093 116,938 180,106 


1. The amount paid by Trustees for Salaries of Teachers in 1871 was $1,191,476. 
This, of course, does not represent the total Salaries of Teachers, but simply the amount 
which has been paid to Teachers up to the date of the Trustees’ Report; these Reports, 
under the new system of inspection, were more promptly prepared than on any previous 
occasion. The balances due the Teachers were included in the unusually large balance 
reported in the Trustees’ hands,—being $88,872, as against only $29,774 of the previous 
year. 

2. For Maps, Globes, Prize Books and Libraries $33,083,—decrease, $808. The 
Legislative aid given to Trustees for these objects was $15,195. 


3. For Sites and Building of School Houses, $261,833,—increase, $54,233. This 
unprecedentedly large increase is without parallel, and is no doubt due to that most 
salutary provision of the new School Law, which requires the Trustees to provide suit- 
able Accommodation for all the Pupils in their School divisions. Even this great increase, 
(of $54,383), in the Trustees’ Expenditure for Sites and School Houses does not, (for 
the reasons stated in the first paragraph of this Section), represent the total Expendi- 
ture under this head for 1871, owing to the unusual balance in the hands of Trustees 
at the end of the year. The increased Expenditure must, therefore, be estimated as 
nearly $75,000 more than in 1870. The increased Expenditure under these heads, in 
1870, was but $16,129, and, in 1869, only about $5,000. This Expenditure of upwards 
of One quarter of a million dollars for Sites and School Houses in 1871 is a permanent 
increase in the value of Public School property, and indicates much additional material 
prosperity in the several neighbourhoods which were benefited by the Expenditure. 


4. For Rents and Repairs of School Houses, $63,152,—increase, $1,292. 
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5. For School Books, Stationery, Fuel and other expenses, $253,748,—increase, 
$67,620. The ‘‘other expenses’? are, doubtless, for fuel and other contingencies not 
formerly reported by the Trustees. 

6. Total Expenditure for all Public School purposes, $1,803,294,—increase, $91,233. 
The total increase in Expenditure for Public School purposes, (even during the shorter 
period in 1871, as explained above), was nearly $100,000 over that of 1870,—not includ- 
ing the large balance, $88,872, reported in the Trustees’ hands at the date of their 
Reports. 

7. Balances of School Moneys not paid at the end of the year when the Returns were 
made, $321,176,—incerase, $88,872; a large proportion of which is due for Sites and 
School Houses and to Teachers, as already explained. 


II.—Table B.—School Population, Ages of Pupils, Pupils attending Public Schools, 
Average Attendance. 


The Statute requires that the Trustees’ Returns of School population shall include 
the number of children between the ages of five and sixteen, resident in their School 
Division; but it confers the equal right of attending the Schools upon all residents in 
such division between the ages of five and twenty-one years. 

1. The School population reported by Trustees, (including only children between 
the ages of filve and sixteen years), was 489,615,—increase, 5,649. 

2. The number of Pupils between the ages of five and sixteen years attending the 
Schools was 423,033,—increase, 2,545. Number of Pupils of other ages attending the 
Schools, 23,293,—increase, 1,263. Total number of Pupils attending the Schools, 446,326, 
—increase, 3,808. 

3. The number of Boys attending the ‘Schools, 235,066,—increase, 1,685. The 
number of Girls attending the Schools, 211,260,—increase, 2,123. 

4. The ages of Pupils are this year reported for the first time. There are 2,291 
under five years of age; 197,293 between five and ten; 198,168 between ten and snxteen; 
22,491 between sixteen and twenty-one, and 26,083 whose ages are not reported. 

5. The number reported as not attending any School is 38,535,—increase, 7,270; of 
these 38,535, 12,018 were between the ages of seven and twelve years, which are the 
ages fixed by the new Law, during which all the children of a School Division should 
receive instruction in some School. The attention of Trustees, Parents, and Inspectors 
is called to this fact, in the hope that this ominous and humiliating item wlll soon be 
greatly lessened, or dsappear, through the Christian and patriotic exertions of the people 
at large, aided by the new amendments in the School Law on the subject of Compulsory 
Education. 


III.—Table C.—Number of Pupils in the Different Branches of Instruction. 


1. This Table has been rendered necessary in consequence of the system of classifica- 
tion of Pupils which the new Programme has introduced into the Public Schools. It 
presents a most striking fact, and shows that the number of Pupils which have been 
put back from the higher classes of the old system to the first and second classes under 
the new system are 31,164, or 22,751 of the first class, and 8,413 of the second. It also 
shows how faithful have been the County Inspectors in the discharge of this most 
unpleasant part of their duties, in carefully examining and classifying, according to 
their attainments, the Pupils in the various Schools. 

2. Another gratifying fact is shown by this Table in the large number of Pupils who 
are reported as studying the additional subjects required to be taught by the new 
Public School Act. 

3. The Table is referred to for further information in regard to the number of 
Pupils in each of the several subjects taught in the Schools,—indicating, as noted, a 
gratifying increase in the numbers engaged in studying the higher branches of the 
Programme. 
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IV.—Table D.—Reltgious Denominations, Certificates, Annual Salaries of Teachers. 
1. Number of Teachers, Male and Female.—In the 4,598 Schools reported, 5,306 


Teachers have been employed,—increase, 141; of whom 2,641 are male Teachers,—decrease, 
112; and 2,665 are female Teachers,—increase, 253. It will thus be seen that the number 
of female Teachers is year by year increasing, and that of males decreasing. 

2. Religious Persuasions of Teachers.—Under this head there is little variation. The 
Teachers are reported to be of the following persuasions:—Church of England, 911,— 
increase, 42; Church of Rome, 628,—increase, 31; Presbyterians, (of different classes), 
1,583,—decrease, 6; Methodists, (of different classes), 1,662,—increase, 153; Baptists, (of 
different classes), 298,—decrease, 16; Congregationalists, 66,—decrease, 10; Lutherans, 
15,—decrease, 6; Quakers, 19,—increase, 5; Christians and Disciples, 34,—decrease, 13; 
reported as Protestants, 44,—decrease, 73; Unitarians, 14,—increase, 10; other per- 
suasions, 37. 

N.B.—Of the 623 Teachers of the Church of Rome, 374 are employed in the Public 
Schools and 249 are Teachers of Roman Catholic Separate Schools. 

3. Teachers’ Certificates.—Total number of certificated, or licensed, Teachers reported 
is 5,306,—increase, 245; Provincial Certificates, lst Class, 327,—increase, 8; 2nd Class, 
517,—increase, 168; County Board Certificates of fhe old Standard, Ist Class, 1,512,— 
decrease, 449; 2nd Class, 1,503,—decrease, 599; 3rd Class, 400,—increase, 70; New 
County Board Certificates, 657; Interim Certificates, 390. 

4. Number of Schools in which the Teacher was changed during the year, 900,— 
increase, 233. I cannot but regret this growing tendency in the part of Trustees to 
change their Teachers. Such a change cannot, as a general rule, be beneficial to the 
Pupils. It has the effect of rendering the instruction desultory, and without any con- 
tinuity, and weakens the tie which should exist between Pupil and Teacher. 

5. Number of Schools which have more than one Teacher, 328,—increase, 6. Under 
the new Law, this increase must be much greater next year. 

6. Annual Salaries of Teachers.—The highest Salary paid to a male Teacher in a 
County, $825,—the lowest, $100 (!); in a City, the highest, $1,000,—the lowest, $400; 
in a Town, the highest, $1,000,—the lowest, $260; in an Incorporated Village, the 
highest, $600,—the lowest, $240. The average Salary of male Teachers in Counties was 
$254,—of female Teachers, $182; in Cities, of male Teachers, $629; of female Teachers, 
$236; in Towns of male Teachers, $483; of female Teachers, $225; in Incorporated 
Villages, of male Teachers, $419; of female Teachers, $186. While the increase in the 
number of Schools reported is 14, and the increase in the number of Teachers employed 
is 141, the increase in the number of Pupils is 2,545, there is no increase in the largest 
Salaries paid Teachers, except in Cities, Towns, or Villages. Amongst the worst 
enemies to the efficiency and progress of Public School education, are those Trustees 
and Parents whose aim is to get what they mis-call a ‘‘cheap Teacher,’’ and who seek 
to haggle down the Teacher’s remuneration to as near starvation point as possible, 
although in reality, they are intellectually starving their own children and wasting 
their time by employing an inferior Teacher. Business men find it to their interest to 
employ good Clerks, as one good Clerk is worth two poor ones; and in order to obtain 
and retain good Clerks they pay them good Salaries. Experience has long shown the 
soundness of this business rule and practice in the employment of Teachers; yet how 
many Trustees and Parents, in School matters, abandon a rule on which not only the 
Merchant, but the sensible Farmer acts in employing Labourers, preferring to give high 
wages for good Labourers, than to give lower wages to poor Labourers. Good Teachers 
cannot be got for inferior Salaries. 


V.—Table E.—School Sections, School Houses and Titles, School: Visits, School Lec- 
tures, School Examinations and Recitations, Prizes, Time of Keeping Open the 
Schools, Prayers, Sunday Schools, etcetera. 

1. The whole number of School Sections reported, 4,653,—increase, 14, chiefly in 

new Townships. The number of Schools reported as kept open is 4,598,—increase, 32, 

these also mostly in new Townships. 
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2. Free Schools.—I rejoice:to be able to state that after twenty years had elapsed 
since the question of Free Schools was first left as a subject of discussion and voting at 
the Annual School Meetings, the voice of the Country, which had been so fully and so 
repeatedly expressed on it, has at length had an utterance in the Legislature; and that, 
from the year 1871, the Public Schools of the Province of Ontario have been declared 
Free to all residents between the ages of five and twenty-one years. 

3. The number of School Houses built during the year in Counties was 202, of which 
78 were of Brick, 15 of Stone, 84 Frame, and 25 Log. Three School Houses in Cities 
are reported as having been built during the year; 11 in Towns, and 6 in Incorporated 
Villages. Those built, I ain happy to state, have been mostly of Brick. 

4. The whole number of School Houses reported is 4,676, of which 98 are Brick, 425 
Stone, 1,928 Frame, 1,425 Log. I shall refer to this subject in a subsequent part of this 
Report. 

5. Titles to School S’tes.—Freehold, 4,212,—-increase, 62; Leased and Rented, 464,— 
increase, 22. 

6. School Visits—By Inspectors, 10,934,—increase, 486; by Clergymen, 7,617,— 
increase, 893; by Municipal Councillors and Magistrates, 3,241,—decrease, 95; by Judges 
and Members of Parliament, 395,—decrease, 122; by Trustees, 1,905,—increase, 330; 
by other Persons, 3,068,—decrease, 1,490. Total School visits, 75,809,—increase, 2. This 
does not indicate any diminution of zeal and interest in Public School education on the 
part of those whose duty, and interest, and privilege it is to elevate and strengthen 
public opinion in this first work of civilization, and by personal presence and counsel 
to prompt and encourage the most indifferent Parents to educate their children. 


7. School Lectures.—By Inspectors, 2,278,—decrease, 486; by other persons, 365,— 
increase, 75. Whole number of School Lectures, 2,643,—decrease, 411. The Lectures 
delivered by other than Inspectors are, of course, voluntary; but the Law requires that 
every Inspector shall deliver, during the year, at least one Lecture on education in 
each School Section under his charge; and the number of School Sections reported, with 
Schools open in them, is 4,598. There are, therefore, 2,320 School Sections, with Schools 
open, in which the requirement of the Law, in regard to delivering an educational 
Lecture, has not been observed. The large reduction in the number of Township Super- 
intendents has, of course, to do with the falling off in the number of Lectures delivered. 
Many of the County Inspectors have informed me that during this, their first year of 
office, they preferred to give the time to the examination and classification, and, in 
many cases, to the actual organization of Schools. Next year will, no doubt, witness a 
revival of this most useful and appropriate means of stimulating local zeal in educational 
matters. It would be singular, indeed, if one Lecture a year in each School Section, 
on some subject of educational requirement, or progress, could not be made instructive 
and popular. It is, however, gratifying to observe that the number of visits to Schools 
by the Inspectors was equal to the requirements of the Law. Their effect has already 
been most salutary upon the Schools. 

8. Time of Keeping the Schools Open.—The average time of keeping the Schools 
open, including the Holidays, was eleven months and six days, in 1871. This is nearly 
twice the average time of keeping open the Public Schools in the State of Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, and about three months more than the average time of keeping them open in 
the States of New York and Massachusetts,—arising chiefly from our making the Appor- 
tionment of the School Fund to School Sections not according to population, but accord- 
ing to the average attendance and the time of keeping open such Schools,—that is, 
according to the number of Pupils instructed in the Schools. 


9. Public School Examinations.—The whole number of Public School Examinations 
was 7,284.—increase, 187; though less than two for each School. The Law requires that 
there should be in each School a public quarterly examination, of which the Teacher 
should give notice to Trustees and Parents of Pupils, and to the School Visitors, (Clergy- 
men, Magistrates, etcetera), resident in the School Sections. I think the time has now 
arrived, (under the new and improved system inaugurated by the School Law and 
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Regulations of 1871), to make it my duty hereafter to withhold the Apportionment of 
the School Fund from the Schools in which this provision of the Law is violated. Good 
Teachers do not shrink from, or are indifferent to, public Examinations of their Schools. 
They seek occasions to exhibit the results of their skill and industry; but incompetent 
and indolent Teachers shrink from the publicity and labour attendant on public Exam- 
inations of their Schools. The stimulus to progress caused by such Examinations, 
together with tests of efficiency on the part of Teachers, and of progress on the part of 
Pupils, cannot fail to produce beneficial effects on Parents, Pupils and Teachers, as 
well as on the interests of general and thorough Public School Education; and such 
Examinations will doubtless, under the new and improved Programme of Studies, 
command a large attendance of Parents, Trustees, and friends of the Pupils of the 
School. 

10. The Number of Schools holding Public Recitations of prose, or poetry, by the 
Pupils was 2,639,—increase, 73. This exercise should be practised in every School, (and 
I am glad its use is increasing, as it tends to promote habits of accurate learning by 
heart, improvement in reading and spelling, and is an agreeable and often amusing 
diversion for all parties concerned. The little episodes of such exercises in the ordinary 
routine of School duties exert a salutary influence upon the minds of Pupils and. are 
happy interludes in the exercises on days of public Examinations; and the more agree- 
able and attractive such exercises, as well as School Examinations, can be made, the 
more rapid and successful will School progress become. 


ll. School Prizes and Merit Cards.—The number of Schools in which Prizes are 
reported as having been distributed to reward and encourage meritorious Pupils, is 
1,876,—increase, 31,—there has also been an increase in the aggregate amount of Prize 
Books applied for and sent out to the Schools. As noted in my former Report, I may 
remark that in every instance, as far as I can learn, where the distribution of Prizes 
has not proved both satisfactory and beneficial, the failure may be traced to the want 
of intelligence, or fairness, or both, in the awarding of them. In some cases it may 
be ascribed to the same causes which caused the violation of the Law in not holding 
public Examinations of Schools,—the want of competence and industry in Teachers,— 
their not attending to and recording the individual conduct and progress of each Pupil, 
and, therefore, the absence of data essential to an impartial and intelligent judgment 
as to the merits of Pupils. In other cases, there has been a desire to give something to 
every Pupil without reference to either conduct, or progress, in order that none may 
complain, thus defeating the very object of Prizes, and rejecting the principle on which 
the true system of Prizes is established, and on which the Divine Government itself is 
based, namely, rewarding every one according to his works. I may also here repeat 
again what I have already remarked on this subject, that the hackneyed objection as 
to the distribution of Prizes exciting feelings of dissatisfaction, envy and hatred in the 
minds of those who do not obtain them, is an objection against all competition, and is, 
therefore, contrary to every-day practice in all the relations of life. If the distribution 
of Prizes is decided fairly according to merit, there can be no just ground for dissatis- 
faction; and facilities are now provided and their employment prescribed, with a view 
to determine the merit of punctuality, of good conduct, of diligence, of proficiency on 
the part of each Pupil during each term of the year,—a four-fold motive to exertion and 
emulation in everything that constitutes a good Pupil and a good School. But the 
indifferent and flagging Teacher does not wish such a pressure to be brought to bear 
upon his every-day teaching and attention to everything essential to an efficient School; 
nor does he desire the test of a periodical examination of his Pupils by an Examining 
Committee to be applied to his teaching and management of the School. The objection 
that the distribution of Prizes to deserving Pupils excites the envy and hatred of the 
undeserving is a convenient pretext to protect and permit incompetence and indifference 
on the part of the Teacher. The use of the Merit Cards removes many objections. 


But the existence of such alleged dissatisfaction is no reason for refusing rewards 
to punctuality, to good conduct, to diligence, to proficiency on the part of Pupils. 
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There is often great dissatisfaction on the part of unsuccessful Candidates and their 
friends in the results of Municipal and Parliamentary elections, and the distribution of 
Prizes by Agricultural and Horticultural Associations; but this is no argument against 
the value of free and elective institutions; or does it prevent the people generally from 
honouring with their suffrages those on whose merits they place most value, even although 
they may sometimes err in their judgment. Nor do the managers of Agricultural and 
Horticultural Societies withhold Prizes from the most successful Cultivators of Grains 
and Vegetables, and Fruits and Flowers, because of. dissatisfaction among the envious 
of the less diligent and less skilful Farmers and Gardeners. 


It is the very order of Providence, and a maxim of Revelation, that the hand of 
the diligent maketh rich, while idleness tendeth to poverty; that to him that hath, 
(that is, improves what he hath), shall be given, and the neglector shall be sent empty 
away. Providence does not reverse its order, or administration, because some Persons 
are discontented and envious at the success of the faithful diligence and skill of others; 
or does Providence appeal alone to the transcendental motives of duty, gratitude, 
immortality, but presents also the motives of the life that now is, as well as of that 
which is to come. 

I prefer the order of Providence, and the principles on which our civil institutions 
and all our associations for public and social improvements are conducted, to the dead- 
level notions of stationary Teachers, and the envious murmurings of negligent and 
unsuccessful Pupils and their too partial friends. Were the true principles, non-personal 
competition, as laid down in our system of Merit Cards, carried out by Teachers, very 
little objection would ever be heard against the plan of awarding Prizes in Schools. 

An explanation of this feature of our School System will be its best justification, 
and evince its great importance. I, therefore, present it again as follows : — 

A comprehensive Catalogue of carefully selected and beautiful Prize Books has 
been prepared and furnished by the Department to Trustees and Municipalities apply- 
ing for them; and, besides furnishing the Books at the reduced price, the Department 
adds one hundred per cent. to whatever amounts may be provided by Trustees and 
Municipal Councils to procure these Prize Books for the encouragement of children 
in their Schools. A series of Merit Cards, with appropriate Tllustrations and Mottoes, 
has been prepared by the Department, and is supplied to Trustees and Teachers at a 
very small charge,—half the cost,—and these Merit Cards are to be awarded daily, or 
more generally weekly, to Pupils meriting them. One class of Cards is for punctuality ; 
another for good conduct; a third for diligence; a fourth for perfect recitations. There 
are generally three, or four, Prizes under each of these heads; and the Pupil, or 
Pupils who get the largest number of Merit Cards under each head, will, at the end of 
the quarter or half-year, be entitled to the Prize Books awarded. Thus an influence 
is exerted upon every part of the Pupil’s conduct, and during every day of his School 
career. If he cannot learn as fast an another Pupil, that he can be as punctual, as 
diligent and maintain as good conduct. and so acquire distinction and an entertaining 
and beautiful Book, for punctuality, diligence, good conduct, or perfect recitations or 
exercises, must be a just ground of satisfaction, not only to the Pupil but also to his 
or her Parents and friends. There are two peculiarities of this system of merit cards 
worthy of special notice. The one is. that it does not rest upon the comparative success 
of single examinations at the end of the Term, or half-year, or year, but on the daily 
conduct and diligence of each Pupil during the whole period, and irrespective of what 
may be done or.not done by any other Pupil. The ill-feeling by rivalship at a single 
examination is avoided, and each Pupil is judged and rewarded according to his merits, 
as exhibited in his every-dav School life. The second peculiarity is, that the standard 
of merit is founded on the Holy Scriptures, as the Mottoes on each Card are all taken 
from the Sacred Volume, and the illustrations on each Card consist of a portrait of a 
character illustrative of the principle of the Motto, and as worthy of imitation. The 
Prize Book System, and especially in connection with that of Merit Cards, has a most 
salutary influence upon the School discipline, upon both Teachers and Pupils, besides 
diffusing a large amount of entertaining and useful reading. 


12. Prayers and Ten Commandments.—Of the 4,598 Schools reported, the daily 
Exercises were opened and closed with Prayers in 3,366 of them,—increase, 120; and 
the Ten Commandments were taught in 1,928. The Law wisely provides that ‘‘no 
child can be compelled to be present at Religious Instruction, Reading, or Exercise, 
against the wish of his Parents, or Guardians, expressed in writing.’’ The Religious 
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Instruction, Reading and Exercises, are, like Religion itself, a voluntary matter with 
Trustees, Teachers, Parents and Guardians. The Council of Public Instruction pro- 
vides facilities, even forms of Prayer, and makes recommendations on the subject, but 
does not assume authority to enforce or compel compliance with those provisions and 
recommendations. In some instances the Reading and Prayers may be according to 
the forms of the Roman Catholic Church; but, generally, those Exercises are Protestant 
The fact that in 3,366 Schools, out of 4,598, Religious Exercises of some kind are 
voluntarily practised, indicates the prevalent Religious principles and feelings of the 
people; although the absence of such Religious Exercises in a School does not by any 
means indicate the absence of Religious principles, or feelings, in the neighbourhood 
of such School. There are many Religious Persons who think the Day School, like the 
Farm Fields, the place of secular work, the Religious Exercises of the workers being 
performed, in the one case as in the other, in the Household, and not in the field of 
labour. But as Christian Principles and Morals are the foundation of all that is most 
noble in man, and the great fulcrum and lever of public freedom and prosperity in 
a Country, it is gratifying to see general and avowed recognition of them in the Public 
Schools. It is delightful to think that, (although in some few instances, this duty may 
be unworthily performed, yet,) from so many humble shrines of learning the Prayer 
for Divine Wisdom and Guidance goes up with faith to Him who has promised to give 
‘liberally’? to them that ask Him and to upbraid them not. 


13. Text Books.—In a previous Annual Report I explained fully the steps which 
had been taken and the measures adopted, not only to secure a uniform series of Text 
Books for the Schools, but a uniform series of excellent Canadian Text Books, and the 
complete success of those measures. These Text Books are now universally used. As, 
however, it was frequently stated that the Text Books of Schools were so often changed, 
I append to this Report a Memorandum on the subject, showing that no changes have 
been made, but once, or twice, (in Arithmetic and Grammar), in twenty-five years. 


14. Maps, Globes, and other Apparatus.—The Maps and Globes, and most of the 
other Apparatus used in the Schools, are now manufactured in Ontario, forming a 
most interesting branch of Canadian manufacture. Blackboards are used in 4,568, (or 
nearly all), of the Schools,—increase, 64; Globes are used in 1,344 ‘Schools,—increase, 
18; Maps are used in 3,789 Schools,—increase, 94. Total Maps used in the Schools, 
29,351,—increase, 1,202. 

15. The number of Sunday Schools of all denominations reported is 3,526; of 
Sunday School Pupils in them, 203,222; of Sunday School Teachers, 23,835. The 
increased prosperity of these voluntary and invaluable adjuncts to our System of Public 
Instruction is a matter of congratulation to all parties concerned. The specific teaching 
of Religious truth given in these Schools by common consent is felt to supersede, to a 
great extent, a necessity of taking advantage of the hour set apart for giving Religious 
Instruction in the Public Schools. 


VI.—Table F.—Roman Catholic Separate Schools. 


1. The number of Roman Catholic Separate Schools is 160,—decrease during the 
year, 3. 

2. Receipts.—The amount apportioned and paid by the Chief Superintendent from 
the Legislative Grant to Separate Schools, according to average attendance of Pupils, 
as compared with that at the Public Schools in the same Municipalities, was $9,081,— 
increase, $174. The amount apportioned and paid for the purchase of Maps, Prize 
Books and Libraries, upon the usual condition of an equal sum being provided from 
local sources, was $574,—decrease, $108. The amount of School Rates from the Sup- 
porters of Separate Schools, was $34,815,—increase, $2,962. The amount subscribed by 
Supporters of Separate ‘Schools, and from other sources, was $25,347,increase, $8,282. 
Total amount received from all sources was $69,818,—increase, $11,317. 
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3. Expenditures.—For payment of Teachers, $42,393,—increase, $654; for Maps, 
Prize Books and Libraries, $1,256,—decrease, $510; for other School purposes, $26,168, 
—increase, $11,173. 


4. Pupils—The number of Pupils reported as attending the Separate Schools, was 
21,206,—increase, 548. Average attendance, 10,371,—increase, 336. 


5. The whole number of Teachers employed in the Separate Schools was 249,— 
increase, 13; male Teachers, 84,—decrease, 12; female Teachers, 155,—increase, 15. 
Teachers of Religious Orders, male, 26,—increase, 1; female, 44,—decrease, 14. 


6. The same Table shows the branches taught in the Separate Schools, and the 


number of Pupils in each branch; also the number of Schools using Maps, Apparatus 
and Blackboards. 


General Remarks.—l. It is proper for me again to repeat the remark, that the 
Public Schools of Ontario are Non-denominational. Equal protection is secured to and 
enjoyed by every Religious Persuasion. No child is compelled to receive Religious 
Instruction, or attend any Religious Exercise, or Reading, against the wishes of his 
Parents, or Guardians, expressed in writing. I have known of no instance of prose- 
lytism in the Public Schools, nor have I received, during the year, a single complaint 
of interference with Religious Rights, so fully secured by Law. 


2. According to the returns of the Religious Denominations of Teachers, as given 
in Table D, as noted above, the number of Roman Catholic Teachers of the Public 
Schools is 623, of whom 249 only are Teachers in Separate Schools. There were, there- 
fore, 374, (increase during the year, 18), Roman Catholic Teachers employed in the 
Non-denominational Public Schools,—an illustrative proof of the absence of exclusive- 
ness in the local, as well as executive, administration of the School System. I may 
also observe, that according to the Inspectors’ Returns, for 1871, there were 489,615 
children in Ontario between the ages of five and sixteen years. Of these, according tp 
the proportion of Roman Catholic population, at least 75,000 must be assumed to be 
the children of Roman Catholic Parents. Of these 75,000 Roman Catholic children, 
only 21,200, (not one-third of the Roman Catholic School population), attend the 
Public Schols, in which no less than 374 Roman Catholic Teachers are employed; and 
yet not a complaint has been made of even attempt at proselytism, or interference with 
religious rights guaranteed by Law. 


3. It is gratifying to be able to state that several of these Separate Schools are 
admirably managed, and are doing good service in their localities. The Law has been 
fairly and equitably administered to them, and I hear of no complaint from them. 


VII.—Table G.—High Schools, Receipts and Expenditures, Pupils’ Fees. 


Receipts.—The balances reported from the preceding year, (that is, of moneys not 
paid out by the 3lst of December, 1870), was $8,041,—decrease, $3,549. The amount 
received by the High School Boards from Legislative Grant for the Salaries of Teachers, 
was $65,536,—increase, $10,841. The amount of Legislative Grant apportioned for 
Maps, Prize Books, etcetera, was $1,268,—decrease, $80. The amount of Municipal 
Grants in support of High Schools, was $50,674,—increase, $7,076. The amount received 
for Pupils’ Fees, was $18,985,—decrease, $390. Balances of the preceding year and 
other sources, $19,074,—increase, $4,074. Total receipts, $163,579,—increase, $17,972. 

Expenditures.—For Salaries of Masters and Teachers, $113,861,—increase, $8,708; 
for Building, Rents and Repairs, $24,164,—increase, $3,774; for Fuel, Books, and 
Contingencies, $12,427,—increase, $3,779; for Maps, Prize Books, Apparatus, and 
Libraries, $2,426,—decrease, $948. Total Expenditure for the year 1871, $152,880,— 
increase, $15,314. Balances of moneys not paid out at the end of the year, $10,699,— 
increase, $2,658. 


Number of Pupils, 7,490,—increase, 39. Number of Schools, 102. 
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VIII.—Table H.—Number of Pupils in the Various Branches,—and Miscellaneous 
Information. 


Table H shows both the subjects taught and the number of Pupils in such subjects 
in each of the High Schools, the names, University Degree, (or Certificate), of the 
Head Masters, and the numbers of Masters employed in each School, etcetera. 


Number of Pupils in English Grammar and Literature, 7,392; in Composition, 6,277 ; 
in Reading, Dictation and Elocution, 7,467; in Penmanship, 6,957; in Linear Drawing, 
2,092; in Book-keeping, 2,184; in Arithmetic, 7,499; in Algebra, 4,325; in Geometry, 
2,677; in Christian Morals, 2,108; in Logic, 39; in Trigonometry, 213; in Mensuration, 
1,695; in History, 6,656; in Geography, 7,306; in Natural Philosophy, 2,029; in Chem- 
istry, 1,522; in Natural History, 1,516; in Physiology, 1,142; in Elements of Civil 
Government, 216; in French, 2,585; in German, 232; in Latin, 5,059; in Greek, 1,007; 
in Gymnastics and Drill, 372. 

Of the School Houses, 49 were of Brick, 21 Stone and 28 Frame; 15 were rented, 
or leased, the remainder freehold. Galt has the finest Play Ground of any of the High 
Schools; it consists of seven acres. The other Play Grounds vary in size, the smallest 
being one one-quarter of an acre,—or one-half of the minimum size required of the 
smallest Public School. The estimated value of each School House and Site varies from 
$30,000, (Peterborough), down to $300! (Kemptville). 


_ 60 High Schools were under Union High and Public School Boards; Kingston is the 
oldest High School in Ontario, dating from 1791; Cornwall, 1806; Brockville, 1818; 
Niagara and Williamstown, from 1828; St. Catharines, 1829. 1,628 Maps were used in 
the 102 High Schools; 56 Schools used the Bible; in 87 there were daily Prayers; 78 
Pupils matriculated at some University during 1871; 567 Pupils entered Mercantile 
life; 388 adopted Agriculture as a pursuit; 222 joined the learned Professions; 532 went 
to other occupations. The number of Masters engaged was only 174,—the great 
majority of the Schools being content with the services of but one Master. This great 
defect the Department will endeavour to have remedied without delay. Up to the 
date of this Report, most of the High Schools, which had but one Master in 1871, have 
employed a second one, so that by the close of the year, nearly every High School will 
be in a position to do more justice than formerly to the Pupils who attend them. 


High School Boards cannot now reasonably complain of want of means to carry 
gut this much needed reform, (of employing a second Master). They not only receive 
from the Legislative Grant nearly twenty times as much per Pupil as is paid from the 
same source to the Public School Trustees for each Pupil in their Schools, but they 
can now call upon the Municipal Councils of their District for the entire balance 
required to support their School efficiently. I shall revert to the subject of High Schools 
in a subsequent part of this Report. In the meantime, I would refer to the admirable 
Report to me of the able Inspectors, Messieurs Mackenzie and McLellan, [given in 

Chapter XV of this Volume]. 


In regard to the establishment of new High Schools the Department has not encour- 
aged their multiplication, unless it could be shown that their existence in the locality 
desiring them was a necessity, and that their proper standing and character could be 
maintained. With this view, the following conditions were laid down by the Depart- 
ment for establishing both High Schools and Collegiate Institutes : — 

The new School Law of 1841 provides for the establishment and maintenance of 
three classes of superior English, or Classical, Schools, videlicet : — 


I. High Schools for teaching Classical and English subjects,—in which Boys and 
Girls may be instructed together, or separately. 

II. High Schools in which Boys and Girls may be instructed in English subjects 
alone. 
: “TIT. Collegiate Institutes, for giving instruction in Classical and English subjects, 
in which there shall be four Masters and an average daily attendance of at least sixty 
Boys in Greek and Latin. 
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Conditions for Establishing High Schools. 


Parties wishing to have a High School of either class in their locality, authorized 
by His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council, are requested to furnish the 
Education Department with the following information :— 

1. The distance of the proposed High School from the nearest adjoining High 
Schools. 

2. The population of the Town, or Village Municipality, in which it is proposed 
to place the High School. 

3. The boundaries of the proposed new High School District as fixed by the County 
Council, (with copy of the proceedings of Council in the case). 

4. The amount of taxable property in such High School District. 

5. The description of the proposed High School building, as regards,— 

(a) Its situation; the extent of its Site; size of Playground; and extent of out- 
ward conveniences, etcetera. 

(b) Size, Site and description of the proposed Building; number of Class-rooms 
devoted to teaching; Room for Teacher; Hat, Cloak, Map and Book Presses, etcetera. 

6. Written guarantee must be given to the Department by responsible parties, 
(1) that a suitable Building distinct from the Public School House, (or if in the Public 
School Building, on a separate flat, or in a separate wing), will be provided; (2) that 
at least two competent Teachers shall be employed in the proposed High School. 


Conditions for Establishing Collegiate Institutes. 


Trustees of High Schools who desire to have the title of Collegiate Institute con- 
ferred upon their School by the Lieutenant-Governor, are requested to furnish the 
Education Department with the following information. 

1. The name and designation of each Master employed in the School, and the 
number of his teaching hours per day. 

2. The name and designation of each Assistant Teacher, (if any), and the number 
of his teaching hours per day. 

3. The aggregate attendance of Boys studying Latin, or Greek, during the whole 
of the previous civil year, and during the two Terms of the School preceding the 
application. 

es The daily average attendance of Boys in Latin and Greek during the periods 
named. : 

5. The Income from all local sources during the preceding civil year. 

6. The description of the proposed Collegiate Institute Building, as regards ,— 

(a) Its situation and extent of its Site; description and size of the Building; and 
its state of repair. 

(b) The number of Rooms devoted to teaching purposes in it; and their sizes. 

(c) Description of Apparatus for illustrating Natural Philosophy and Chemistry ; 
number and description of Maps; number of Volumes in Library, (if any). 

(d) Size of Play Ground and extent of outside Conveniences, etcetera. 

7. A written guarantee must be given by the Trustees that the requirements of 
ae ee Regulations of 1871, in regard to Collegiate Institutes, will be fully com- 
plied with. 


These Regulations have been found to work admirably, and up to the date of this 
Report the following High Schools and Collegiate Institutes were, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Department, authorized by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council, and notice 
thereof given as follows : — 


Collegiate Institutes and High Schools Authorized by the Governor. 


His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor has been pleased to confer upon the under- 
mentioned High Schools the name and privileges of Collegiate Institutes, in accordance 
with the provisions of the School Law of Ontario, videlicet :— 

a 1. Galt High School, 12 Masters, and an average attendance of 120 Boys, in 
assics. 

a 2. Hamilton High School, 4 Masters and an average attendance of 74 Boys, in 
‘lassics. 


a 3. Peterborough High School; 4 Masters, and an average attendance of 73 Boys :n 
‘lassics. 


g 4. Cobourg High School; 4 Masters, and an average attendance of 65 Boys, in 
‘lassics. 


. 5. Kingston High School; 4 Masters, and an average attendance of 63 Boys, in 
‘lassics. 
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6. St. Catharines High School; 4 Masters, and an average attendance of 62 Boys, 
in Classics. 

7. Ottawa High School; 4 Masters, and an average attendance of 63 Boys, in 
Classics. 

_ His Excellency has been pleased to authorize the establishment of the following new 
High Schools,—suitable accommodation and the employment of two Masters having been 
guaranteed, videlicet : — 

. Parkhill, in the County of Middlesex. ° 

. Campbellford, in the County of Northumberland. 
. Mitchell, in the County of Perth. ; 

. Walkerton, in the County of Bruce. 

5. Sydenham, in the County of Frontenac. 

. Hawkesbury, in the County of Prescott. 
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IX.—Table I.—Meteorological Stations and Observations. 


Of late years the practical value of the science of Meteorology, as I intimated last 
year, has been recognized by all civilized Governments, and systems of simultaneous 
Observations have been widely established, the results of which must tend to elucidate 
the laws which control] Atmospheric Phenomena. The recent establishment of the 
Storm Signal Office at Washington, and the extension of the system to this Dominion, 
will, no doubt, exhibit fresh evidence of the practical value of Meteorological Observa- 
tions. The daily Weather Reports and the ‘Probabilities’? founded on the Observations, 
have been most valuable, instructive and interesting. The system of ‘“Drum Signals’’ 
established on the English Coast by the late Admiral Fitzroy, (although not appreciated 
at first, has become a necessity, and, under the good Providence of God, has been the 
means of averting great destruction of life and property. The Admiral, when head of 
the Meteorological Office in England, thus referred to the importance of returns of 
Temperature, and the especial need of Observations in British America :— 


Tables of the Mean Temperature of the Air in the year, and in the different months 
and seasons of the year, at above one thousand Stations on the Globe, have recently 
been computed by Professor Dové, and published: under the auspices of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin. This work which is a true model of the method in 
which a great body of Meteorological facts, collected by different Observers and at 
different times, should be brought together and co-ordinated, has conduced, as is well 
known, to conclusions of very considerable importance in their bearing on Climatology, 
and on the general laws of the distribution of Heat on the surface of the Globe. In 
regard to Land Stations, Professor Dové’s Tables have shown that “‘data are still press- 
ingly required from the British North American Possessions intermediate between the 
Stations of the Arctic Expeditions and those of the United States; and that the 
deficiency extends across the whole North American Continent, in those latitudes from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific.”’ 

A recent Return published, (in 1872), under the authority of the Parliament of 
Canada evinces the gradual progress being made in the establishment of a complete 
Meteorological System for the Dominion, which cannot fail to be of great service to 
the cause of Science and to the great Agricultural as well as the Maritime interests of 
the Country. 

The High School System of Ontario secures the continuous residence of a class of 
men, at different points, who are well qualified by education to perform the work of 
Observation, and the Law authorizes the establishment and maintenance of a limited 
number of Stations, selected by the Council of Public Instruction, with the approval 
of His Excellency, the Lieutenant-Governor, at which daily Observations are taken of 
Barometric Pressure, Temperature of the Air, Tension of Vapour, Humidity of the 
Air, direction and velocity of the Wind, amount of Cloudiness, Rain, Snow, Auroras, 
and other Meteoric Phenomena. The Observations are taken at 7 a.m., 1 p.m., and 
9 p.m. The Instruments used have been subjected to the proper tests. Full abstracts 
of the daily records are sent to the Education Office monthly, in addition to a weekly 
Report of certain Observations, which is prepared for publication in any local news- 
paper the Observer may select. Abstracts of the results for each month are regularly 
published in the Journal of Education, and the Observers’ Reports, after strict exam- 
ination, are arranged and preserved for further investigations. 


In my Report of 1867, the results of most of the Observations were presented in the 
form of synchronous curves, but as the expense proved an objection, a synopsis is now 
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given in figures. For the same reason the important notes of the observers are omitted. 

I have pleasure in adding that the Observers are, upon the whole, discharging 
their duties with fidelity, and that through their exertions the materials for investi- 
gating the Climatology of the Province are rapidly accumulating. 


X.—Table K.—Normal and Model Schools. 


The County Examinations held throughout the Province, in 1871 and 1872, have 
demonstrated the great value and usefulness of the Normal School. Every one of its 
Students who was examined has acquitted himself well, and of the seven who obtained 
First Class Certificates in July, 1872, five were Normal School Students. The great 
practical value of the instruction given to the Students of that Institution by the 
Reverend Doctor Davies, the new Principal, Doctor Carlyle and Mr. Kirkland fully 
sustain the high reputation which the Institution has acquired throughout the Country. 
The whole System has been of late years brought to a degree of thoroughness and 
practical efficiency, even in its minutest details, that I have not witnessed in any other 
Establishment of the kind. The standard of admission to the Normal School has been 
raised much above that of former years, and, therefore, the Entrance Examination, 
(which is always in writing), has been made increasingly severe. 138 of those admitted 
have been Teachers. The establishment of the third Mastership, with a view to give 
greater prominence to the subject of Natural Science, has had a most beneficial and 
salutary effect upon the introduction and teaching of those subjects in our Public 
Schools, as required by the new School Act. The newly enlarged Buildings for the 
Model Schools will add greatly to the practical character and efficiency of these Schools 
of practice in the Normal School Course. 

Last year I felt so impressed with the importance of increased facilities for Normal 
School training, that I suggested to the late Attorney-General Macdonald the advisa- 
bility of establishing two additional Normal Schools,—one in the Eastern and one in 
the Western part of the Province, and the subject was referred to in Your Excellency’s 
Speech at the opening of the Session in December last. I am glad that the subject 
has not been lost sight of, but that my suggestions will likely be carried out this year, 
and possibly three additional Normal Schools established. To this matter, as well as 
that of Teachers’ Institutes, I shall refer in a subsequent part of this Report. 

Table K contains three abstracts, the first of which gives the gross number of appli- 
cations, the number that had been Teachers before entering the Normal School, attend- 
ance of Teachers-in-training, Certificates, and other particulars respecting them during 
the twenty-three years’ existence of the Normal School; the second abstract gives the 
Counties whence the Students have come; and the third gives the Religious persuasions 
of these Students. 

Table K shows that of the 6,418 admitted to the Normal School, (out of 7,104 
applications), 3,130 of them had been Teachers; and of those admitted, 3,280 were 
males, and 3,138 were females. Of the 3,280 male Candidates admitted, 2,179 of them 
had been Teachers; of the 3,138 female Candidates admitted, 951 of them had been 
Teachers. The number admitted the first Session of 1871 was 166, the second Session, 
183,—total, 349. Of the whole number admitted, 151 were males, and 198 females. Of 
the male Students admitted, 91 had been Teachers; of the female Students admitted, 


47 had been Teachers. 
XI.—Table L.—Other Educational Institutions in Ontario. 


The Public and High Schools are only a part of our educational agencies, the 
Private Schools, Academies and Colleges must therefore be referred to in order to form 
an approximate idea of the state and progress of Education throughout the Province. 


Table L contains an abstract of the information collected respecting these Institutions. 
As the information is obtained and given voluntarily, it can only be regarded as an 
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approximation to accuracy, and, of course, very much below the real facts. According 
to the information obtained, there are 16 Colleges, (some of them possessing Univer- 
sity powers), with 1,930 Students; 285 Academies and Private Schools,—increase, 1,— 
with 6,511 Pupils,—decrease, 51; which were kept open 11 months, and employed 392 
Teachers,—increase, 19. Total Students and Pupils, 8,441,—decrease, 51. 


XII.—Table M.—Free Public Libraries in Ontario. 


1. This Table contains three Statements:—First, the names of the Municipalities 
which have been supplied with Libraries, (or additions), during the year, and the value 
and number of Volumes sent out to each; Second, the Counties to which Libraries have 
been supplied during the past and former years, and the value and number of Volumes 
in them, and also of other Public Libraries; Third, the number and subjects of Volumes 
which have been furnished, as Libraries and Prize Books, to the several Counties each 
year since the commencement, in 1853, of this branch of the School system. 

2. (Statement No. 1). The amount expended in Library Books during 1871 is 
#9 920 of which one-half has been provided from local sources. The number of Volumes 
supplied is 4,825. 

3. (Statement No. 2). The value of Public Free Libraries furnished to the end of 
1871 was $138,825,—increase, $3,300. The number of Libraries, exclusive of sub- 
divisions, 1,175,—increase, 29. The number of Volumes in these Libraries was 243,887, 
—increase, 4,825. 

Sunday School Libraries reported, 2,845,—increase, 412. The number of vanes in 
these Libraries was 375,128,—increase, 29,273. 

Other Public Libraries reported, 389. The number of Volumes in these Libraries 
was 174,471,—increase, 30. 

The total number of Public Libraries in Ontario is 4,409,—increase, 441. The total 
of the number of Volumes in these Libraries is 793,486,—increase during the year, 
34,128 Volumes. 

4. (Statement Number 3). This important Statement contains the number and 
classification of Public Libraries and Prize Books which have been sent out from the 
Depository of the Department from 1853 to 1871 inclusive. The total number of Volumes 
for Public Free Libraries sent out, 247,497. The classification of these Books is as 
follows :—History, 43,023; Zoology and Physiology, 15,427; Botany, 2,823; Phenomena, 
6,154; Physical Science, 4,813; Geology, 2,112; Natural Philosophy and Manufactures, 
13,297; Chemistry, 1,558; Agricultural Chemistry, 795; Practical Agriculture, 9,741; 
Literature, 23,638; Voyages, 21,570; Biography, 28,501; Tales and Sketches, Practical 
Life, 69,744; Fiction, 1,312; Teachers’ Library, 2,989. Total number of Prize Books 
sent out, 563,869. Grand Total of Library and Prize Books. (including, but not included 
in the above, 16,867 Volumes sent to Mechanics’ institutes and Sunday Schools, paid 
for wholly from local sources), 827,617. 

5. In regard to the Free Public Libraries, it may be proper to repeat the explana- 
tion that these Libraries are managed by Local Municipal Councils and School Trustees, 
(chiefly by the latter), under Regulations prepared according to Law by the Council of 
Public Instruction. The Books are procured by the Education Department, from 
Publishers both in Europe and America, at as low prices for cash as possible; and a 
carefully-prepared classified Catalogue of bout 4,000 Works, (which have been approved 
by the Council of Public Instruction), is printed, and sent to the Trustees of each School 
Section, and the Council of each Municipality. From this select and comprehensive 
Catalogue the local Municipal and School Authorities desirous of establishing and 
increasing a Library select such Works as they think proper, or request the Depart- 
ment to do so for them, and receive from the Department not only the Books at prices 
about from twenty-five to thirty per cent. cheaper than the ordinary retail prices, but 
an Apportionment in Books of 100 per cent. upon the amount which they provide for 
the purchase of such Books. None of these Works are disposed of to any private parties, 
except Teachers and School Inspectors, for their professional use; and the es is not 
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to keep a large supply of any one Work on hand, so as to prevent the accumulation of 
Stock, and to add to the Catalogue yearly new and useful Books which are constantly 
issuing from the European and American Press. There is also kept in the Department 
a record of every Public Library, and of the Books which have been furnished for it, 
so that additions can be made to such Libraries without liability to send second copies 
of the same Books. 


XII.—Table N.—Summary of the Maps, Apparatus, and Prize Books Supplied to the 
Counties, Cities, Towns and Villages During the Year. 


1. The amount expended in supplying Maps, Apparatus, and Prize Books for the 
Schools, was $30,076,—increase, $1,265. The one-half of this sum was provided volun- 
tarily from local sources; in all cases the Books, or articles are applied for and fifty 
per cent. of the value paid for by the parties concerned before being sent out. The number 
of Maps of the World sent out was 184; of Kurope, 276; of Asia, 239; of Africa, 207; of 
America, 232; of British North America and Canada, 323; of Great Britain and Ireland, 
181; of Single Hemispheres, 216; of Scriptural and Classical, 144; of other Charts and 
Maps, 447; of Globes, 123; of sets of Apparatus, 43; of other pieces of School Apparatus, 
466; of Historical and other Lessons, in sheets, 18,055. Number of Volumes of Prize 
Books, 60,420. 

2. It may be proper to repeat that the Map, Apparatus, and Prize Book branch 
of the School System was not established till 1855. From that time to the end of 1871 
the amount expended for Maps, Apparatus, and Prize Books, (not including Public 
Libraries), was $323,119, one-half of which has been provided from local sources, from 
which all applications have been made. The number of Maps of the World furnished 
is 2,635; of Europe, 4,098; of Asia, 3,325; of Africa, 3,058; of America, 3,463; of British 
North America and Canada, 3,916; of Great Britain and Ireland, 3,869; of Single 
Hemispheres, 2,764; of Classical and Scriptural Maps, 2,772; other Maps and Charts, 
5,891; Globes, 2,065; sets of Apparatus, 444; single articles of School Apparatus, 15,081; 
Historical and other Lessons in sheets, 167,267; Volumes of Prize Books, 563,869. 

3, I also repeat the following explanation of this branch of the Department :— 

The Maps, Globes, and various articles of School Apparatus sent out by the Depart- 
ment, apportioning one hundred per cent. upon whatever sum, or sums, are provided 
from local sources, are nearly all manufactured in Ontario, and at lower prices than 
imported articles of the same kind have been heretofore obtained. The Globes and 
Maps manufactured, (even the material), in Ontario contain the latest discoveries of 
Voyagers and Travellers, and are executed in the best manner, as are Tellurians, 
Mechanical Powers, Numeral Frames, Geometrical Powers, etcetera. All this has been 
done by employing competitive private skill and enterprise. The Department has 
furnished the Manufacturers with copies and Models, purchasing certain quantities of 
the articles, when manufactured, at stipulated prices, then permitting and encouraging 
them to manufacture and dispose of these articles themselves to any private parties 
desiring them, as the Department supplies them only to Municipal and School Author- 
ities. In this way new domestic manufactures are introduced, and mechanical and 
artistical skill and enterprise are encouraged, and many aids to School and Domestic 
Instruction, heretofore unknown amongst us, or only attainable in particular cases with 
difficulty, and at great expense, are now easily and cheaply accessible to private 
families, as well as to Municipal and School Authorities all over the Country. It is 
also worthy of remark, that this important branch of the Education Department is 
self-supporting. All the expenses of it are reckoned in the cost of the Articles and 
Books procured, so that it does not cost either the Public Revenue or School Fund a 
penny beyond what is apportioned to the Municipalities and ‘School Sections providing 
a like sum, or sums, for the purchase of Books, Maps, Globes, and various Articles of 
School Apparatus. I know of no other instance, in either the United States, or in 
Europe, of a branch of a Public Department of this kind conferring so great a benefit 
upon the public, and without adding to public expense. 


Explanatory Remarks on the Working of the Depository. 


As certain parties have objected to the Depositories for the supply of High and 
Public Schools with Maps, Charts, Apparatus, Prize and Library Books, as an inter- 
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ference with private trade, I reply that just as well might they object to the interference 
of Government in many other matters which come directly in contact with the interests 
of private Trade and Manufacture, as I shall further illustrate. In doing so I shall 
briefly refer to the objects for which our Department of Education exists, and explain 
the prinicples on which the Depository has been established. 


The General Question Practically Discussed. 


In every Country the interests of Education, at least in its elementary organization, 
is committed to the care and oversight of some department of Government. Experience 
proves the necessity of doing so. But, it may be asked:—‘‘What is expected of such 
a Department in its administration of the system?’’ ‘‘Is it the merely perfunctory duty 
of keeping a certain statutory machinery in motion, receiving formal Reports, and 
making the same in Return, which is expected? Or is it the dealing with the great 
interest of Popular Education as if it were the nation’s life blood, every pulsation of 
which indicated a healthy, vigorous growth of intellectual and moral life, or the torpidity 
of bare existence, maintained at large cost, but producing little fruit and no satis. 
factory returns? The prevention of this latter, and the promotion of the former are, 
we think, the true objects for which popular Education is especially entrusted to the 
care and oversight of a responsible Public Department. If it be so, the question then 
is,—‘‘How can this be best accomplished, and in what light should the Schools be 
regarded and treated, so as to bring about the best possible results ;’’ whether as the 
joint property of the State and people, their interests should be paramount to private 
interests, or should they be treated merely as Institutions which should be made to 
subserve the interests of the Trades and Professions, whether it be of Book-sellers or 
of Private Schools, or Private Institutions for the training of School Masters. 


Example of Alleged Interference Acquiesced in pro Bono Publico. 


Normal Schools were at first derided as an interference with proprietary rights in 
special Schools, select Academies, local ‘‘Colleges,’’? and other Institutions made avail- 
able for preparing Teachers. At length, after various discussions, now and then 
revived, this point was conceded, and Normal Schols are now regarded, on this 
Continent, at least, as the exclusive property of the State, and not of private individuals, 
or corporations. Thus, the right of the State to prepare and fit the primary agents ot 
Education for their important work, was admitted by all except by interested parties. 
Then arose the other question, as to who should not only provide those trained agents, 
but, (regarding each School as one of a number claiming equal privileges and facilities 
for promoting instruction), should also supply them with the requisites for imparting 
that instruction. The right to prepare the agents themselves was conceded, but the 
right to procure and place in their hands such tools, or means and instruments of per- 
forming their work, as were considered most desirable and suitable, was resisted, 
ostensibly on public, but in reality on private, grounds. 


A Few Pertinent and Practical Questions Discussed and Answered. 


Again, it was said, (speaking on behalf of those interested), ‘‘you have, at length, 
successfully interfered with the private interests of the higher Teachers’ profession, and 
taken the work of instructing and training Teachers out of private hands, and now you 
wish to interfere with the business and private interests of the Book-seller and Map 
maker, for the benefit of the Public Schools.’? Is this so, however, we ask as a matter 
of fact; is not every Book furnished to the Public Schools, and every Map constructed 
for them, purchased from some Book-seller and Geographical Publisher? ‘‘Certainly ; 
Gt is replied), we know that your Schools are supplied from some Book-seller and 
Publisher, but you do not purchase from us,—we make no profits out of your trans- 
actions,—and, therefore, your interference with our private gain in the promotion of 
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purely public interests, is unwarrantable, and should not be sanctioned by the Legis- 
lature. You have no right, as against private interests to regard the interests of Public 
Schools, in the aggregate, or asa unit; nor have you a right to establish one Grand Central 
Depot, out of which, at equal cost, and with equal freeness and facility), to supply the 
near as well as the distant Public Schools, in the new and poor Townships, which should 
have the same facility to obtain its supply of approved Library Books, Maps and other 
Appliances at a reduced cost, as the most prosperous Schools in the older Townships. 
You authorize and recommend a Book and Stationery Depository as a central source 
of supply for Schools by Boards of Trustees in individual Cities and Towns, and we 
approve of it, as it subserves our local interest; but we decidedly object to a Book and 
Map Depository on a Provincial footing, because we cannot use it in the same way with 
equal advantage. The Board of Trustees in every City and Town can lawfully purchase 
by wholesale, and keep a depot for the supply of all its Schools with Books, etcetera, 
and is authorized by the School Act of 1871, to collect a monthly Fee to support such 
a local Depository, and the plan is commendable on the principles of prudence, economy, 
and proper oversight, but to allow you to do the same thing under Legislative sanction, 
for the Schools of the whole Province is an interference with ‘‘trade.’’ Nay more, the 
Departments in England, Canada, and even Ontario, establish and maintain, by a 
Parliamentary vote, a Stationery Office for the exclusive supply of the various branches 
of Government, with Paper, and all kinds of Stationery without purchasing from local 
dealers; but we cannot allow you to apply the same central, economic principle, to the 
supply of the various departments of Schools under your control.”’ 


Ezamples of Government Interference with Private Trade. 


And yet, with these patent violations of trade monopoly palpable to every observer, 
the Education Department of Ontario has been singled out for attack; while the 
further facts are ignored, that every Government in Europe has its depot for making 
and supplying Army Clothing, its dockyards for making Ships, its exclusive Printing 
Office under contract for all its Departments; its own Architects and Engineers for all 
its Public Buildings; its absorption in England, Canada and elsewhere, of the exclusive 
right of carrying private Letters;—that a gigantic monopoly in England of the whole 
Telegraph System of Britain has been lately established, and that in Canada and the 
Eastern Provinces Railways have been constructed, aided, and even run, for public 
trafic; and that in Ireland, if not in England, they are even now considering the 
expediency of taking out of private hands, the vast net-work of Railways in those 
Kingdoms. 

These facts, and their suggestive teachings, are ignored, by certain interested 
parties, where the facts stated are little known, or thought of, because their discussion 
would be inconvenient, and their application would be fatal to the plans of those 
opposed to our Depository. 


Of course, if the Depository were broken up, one of two things must be done, either 
to transfer its operations to individual Booksellers, for their benefit, or introduce an 
irresponsible system of Book supply. 


Practice and Opinions of American Educationists in Regard to a Depository.* 


XIV.—Table O.—Superannuated and Worn-out Teachers of Public Schools.t 


It apears from the Table that 257 have been admitted to receive aid, of whom 133 
have died, have not been heard from, or have resumed teaching, or have withdrawn from 


the Fund before or during the year 1871, the amount of their Sve aaonS having been 
returned to them. 


* This information and that contained in the next two sections of this Report, have already been given in 
a former Chapter of this Volume, so that it is not repeated here. 


+ The first of this division of the Report is omitted, as it has already been given in previous Reports. 
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Official Regulations in Regard to the Superannuation Fund, 


5. The Regulations for the administration of the Superannuated Teachers’ Fund, 
adopted by the Council of Public Instruction, are as follows :— 


(1) Teachers who became superannuated, or worn-out, on or before the first day of 
January, 1854, and who produce the proofs required by Law, of character and service 
as such, may share in this Fund according to the number of years they have respectively 
taught a Public School in Ontario by depositing with the Chief Superintendent of 
Education the preliminary subscriptions to the Fund required by Law. 

(2) Every Teacher engaged in teaching since 1854, in order to be entitled, when he 
shall have become superannuated, or worn-out, to share in this Fund, must have con- 
tributed to it at the rate of Five dollars per annum for each year from the time when 
he began to teach, up to the time of his first annual subscription of four dollars, (as 
required by the Statute), for each subsequent year during which he was engaged in 
teaching. No subscription, either for arrears, or otherwise, can be received from those 
who have ceased to teach, [and in all cases the annual payment, unless made within 
the year for which it is due, will be at the rate of five dollars].* ‘ 

(3) No Teacher shall be eligible to receive a pension from this Fund, who shall not 
have become disabled for further service, while teaching a Public School, or who shall 
not have been worn out in the work of a Public School Teacher. 

(4) All applications must be accompanied with the requisite Certificates and proofs 
according to the prescribed forms and instructions. No Certificate in favour of an 
applicant should be signed by any Teacher already admitted as a pensioner on the Fund. 

(5) In case the Fund shall at any time not be sufficient to pay the several claimants, 
the highest sum permitted by Law, the income shall be equitably divided among them, 
according to their respective periods of service. 

Norte. The following are Wxtracts from the School Law of 1871. 

(6) . . . . On the decease of any Teacher, his wife, or other legal Represen- 
tatives, shall be entitled to receive back the full amount paid in by such Teacher, with 
interest at the rate of seven per cent. per annum. 

: . ,Any Teacher retiring from the profession shall be entitled to 
receive back from the Chief Superintendent one-half of any sums thus paid in by him 
co the Fund. 


XV.—Table P.—Educational Summary for 1871. 


This Table exhibits, in a single page, the number of Educational Institutions of 
every kind, as far as I have been able to obtain Returns, the number of Students and 
Pupils attending them, and the amount expended in their support. The whole number 
of these Institutions in 1871, was 5,004,—increase, 34; the whole number of Students 
and Pupils attending them was 463,057,—increase, 3,896; the total amount expended 
for all educational purposes was $2,297,694,—increase, $123,952; total amount available 
for educational purposes, $2,629,570,—increase, $215,513. 


XVI.—Table Q.—General Statistical Abstract of the Progress of Education in Ontario, 
from 1842 to 1871, Inclusive. 


This most important Table is highly suggestive, it is only by comparing the number 
and character of Educational Institutions at different periods, the number of Pupils 
attending them, and the sums of money provided and expended for their support, that 
we can form a correct idea of the educational progress of a Country. The statistics for 
such comparisons should be kept constantly before the public mind to prevent erroneous 
and injurious impressions, and to animate to efforts of further and higher advancement. 

Congratulations have often been expressed at the great improvements which have 
been made in all of our Institutions of Education, in regard both to the subjects and 
methods of teaching, as in the accommodations and facilities of instruction; also in the 
number of our Educational Institutions, in attendance upon them; and in the pro- 


* With respect to the arrears of subscriptlon. it is to be observed that they can be paid at any time while the 
Teacher is still engaged in that capacity, not after he has ceased. No payment is required for any year during 
whieh the Teacher was not employed, or for any year prior to 1854, even if the Teacher was teaching before that 
time. 

It is further to be remembered that payment of the arrears is not obligatory. but is to the interest of the 
Teacher, as the years (from 1854) for which there has been no subscription, will not be reckoned in making up the 
time of service for the pension. I 

Tn no case are subscriptions required except for the years of teaching, for which a pension will be claimed. 
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vision for their support. But it is only by analyzing and comparing the statistics 
contained in Table Q, that a correct and full impression can be formed of what has been 
accomplished educationally in Ontario during the last twenty years. Take a few items, 
as example. In 1842, the number of Public Schools was only 1,721. In 1851, this had 
increased to 3,001; and in 1871, to 4,598, and the number of Pupils attending them 
from 168,159 in 1851, to 425,126 in 1871. The amount paid for the support of Public 
Schools has been increased from $468,644 in 1851, to $1,191,476 in 1871, (not including 
balances not paid at the date of the local Reports), besides the amount paid for the 
purchase, erection, repairs of School Houses, etcetera, of which there are no reports 
earlier than 1850, but which at that time amounted to only $56,756, and $77,336 in 
1851, but which in 1871 amounted to $611,818,—making the aggregate actually paid 
for Public School purposes in 1871, $1,802,294, or, with the balances available and not 
paid out at the date of the local reports, $2,124,471. These facts will be more clearly 
seen from the following Table, in addition to which may be added the Normal and 
Model Schools, the system of uniform Text Books, Maps, Globes, Apparatus, (of domestic 
manufacture), Prize Books and Public Libraries : — 


REPORT, FOR THE YEAR. | 1850. 1851. 1860. 1861. 1865. 1866. 1867. 1868 1869. 1870. 1871. 
I it earner er ee we | | ee a me | es = —_ come | See 
Number of Public Schools re-| 
DOLLCR ner pai emit ne | 3,059) 3,001 3,969 4,019 4,303 4,379 4,422 4,480 4,524 4,566 4,598 
Amount paid for PublicSchool) $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Teachers’ salaries ....... .| 853,756} $91,308! 895,591} 918 113]1,041,052]1,066,880/1,093,516 1,146,543/1,175,166/1,222,681|1,191,476 
Amount paid for erection, re-| 
pairs of School-houses,&e..| 56,756} 77,336) 264,188} 278,305} 314,827; 320,353) 379,672; 441,891} 449,730) 489,380] 611,819 
Balance forward each year....| 24,016] 16.893) 164,498} 189,861] 189,:21] 220,738} 197,147| 200,898] 202,530} 232,303} 321,176 
Total amount avvilable each| ; < Wi af ae Ne bys ae ta 
OAT cle tt catmactete teicher oe oe | 484,488) 485,587|1.324,272/1,381,279|1,545,000|1,607.971| 1,670,335) 1,789,332|1,827,426| 1,944,364) 2,124.47 


XVII. Objects of Art in the Educational Museum.* 


This fourth branch of the Education Department is probably the most attractive 
as it is both suggestive and instructive. The other three branches are:—(1) The 
Department proper for the Administration of the Laws relative to the Public and 
High Schools. (2) The Normal School for the training of skilled Teachers. (8) The 
Depository for the supply of Maps, Apparatus and Prize and School Books. (4) The 
Educational Museum. 


The more recent additions to the Museum may be referred to under the following 


heads : — 
1.—Assyrian and Egyptian Sculpture in the Museum. 


Of the exceedingly valuable collection of Sculptures with which Mr. Layard’s 
Explorations at Nineveh have enriched the British Museum, we have several of the 
most interesting casts authorized by that Museum. This selection includes:—I. A 
colossal, human headed, winged Bull; II. A four winged Figure with Mace; III. Slabs 
representing (1) Sardanapalus I., with winged human Figure and Offerings; (2) the 
Eagle headed Deity, (Nisroch), with mystic Offerings, besides the Sacred Tree; (3) an 
Attendant, (Kunuch), with Bow and Arrows, etcetera; (4) Sardanapalus and Army 
besieging a City; (5) a Royal Lion Hunt; (6) Sardanapalus II, at an Altar pouring a 
Libation over dead Lions; (7) Sardanapalus III, and his Queen feasting after the 
Lion Hunt; (8) a very striking slab representing a wounded Lioness; (9-11 Horses, 
Lions, male and female Figures; IV. Black Obelisk from the great Mound, set up by 
Shalmaneser, (King of Assyria), about 850 years B.C.; V. Two most interesting Stones, 


_ *A good deal of the information, in regard to the Musenm, not given in this Report is similar to that contained 
in the year’s Report. It is therefore omitted here. ‘ 
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(recently added to the British Museum collection), containing records in Cuniform 
Character, etcetera, of the sale of Land, about 1120 B.C.; VI. Large Statue of Memnon; 
VII. Lid of large Carcophagus; VIII. Side of an Obelisk from Temple of Thoth, (from 
Cairo); IX. Rosetta Stone, with inscription in honour of Ptolemy. 


2.—Casts of Gems, Medals, etcetera. 


(1) A beautiful Set of (470) Casts of celebrated Poniatowski Gems. (A similar 
collection is in the Ashmolean Museum, at Oxford). (2) A Set (of 170) Medals, illustra- 
tive of Roman History, the Emperors, etcetera; (3) a collection of Medals of the Popes; 
(4) a Set of the Great Seals of England; (5) 38 Medals of the Kings of England; (6) 80 
of the Kings, etcetera, France; (7) 24 of Russian Emperors, etcetera; (8) 250 modern 
celebrated men; (9) besides numerous casts of Medallions, Tazza, pieces of Armour, 
etcetera; (10) a beautiful collection of casts of Leaves, Fruit, etcetera; (11) about 60 
Busts, life size, of noted modern characters, etcetera. 


3.—lIvory Carvings, Chromo-Lithographs, Photographs. 


From the collection of the Arundel Society, published in connection with the South 
Kensington Museum, have been procured, (1) a full set of 150 specimens Ivory Carvings, 
of various periods from the Second to the Sixteenth century, in Fictile Ivory; (2) 60 
Chromo-lithographs, beautifully coloured, illustrating Italian art; (3) 573 Photographs 
of National Portraits, illustrative of English History, including the Tudor period; (4) 
400 miscellaneous Photographs of Objects of Art, Scenes, etcetera; (5) 170 Engravings 
of Modern Sculpture. 


4.—Electrotypes of Art Treasures. 


Of the rich and beautiful collection of Elkington and Franchi’s Electrotypes of Art 
Treasures in the South Kensington collection, we have a small selection owing to the 
expense of the copies for sale. 


5.—Samples of Food Analysis. 


From the authorities of the South Kensington Museum we have a full set of the 
printed Labels of the numerous samples of Food Analysis exhibited in the Museum. 
We have specimens of the Analysis boxes with glass covers, so as to enable us to form 
a similar collection on a smaller scale, for our own Museum. This collection. when 
made, will form a most interesting and instructive study for the farmer and food con- 
sumer. 


6.—India Rubber Manufactures. 


Through the kindness of Messieurs Macintosh and Company, the eminent India 
Rubber Manufacturers of Manchester, we obtained several interesting specimens of 
Rubber-work, illustrative of the various uses to which India Rubber is applied. Some 
of these specimens are highly artistic in design. 


7.—Naval Models. 


Beautiful Models of War and Merchant Ships, Yachts, and Boats, including a line 
of Battle ship, Steam Ram, and Steam Vessels. 


8.—Miscellaneous Objects of Art. 


Greek, Roman and English Coins, with a few Curiosities and specimens of Natural 
History, etcetera. 
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Some striking Photographs of Objects and places in India, from the Indian Office 
in London, and Models from the National Life-Boat Association. 


The South Kensington Museum is unrivalled in the beauty and extent of its 
internal fittings and arrangements, no less than in the extent and value of its collections 
of Objects of Art, and of industrial and practical value, as well as of articles of vertu 
of great historical interest. It is itself the parent Institution of many of the admirable 
collections and local Museums and Schools of Art throughout the three Kingdoms. The 
travelling collections of Objects of Art, which it sends to the local Exhibition of these 
Schools of Art is most varied and interesting. This, it may well be said, is ‘‘Object 
teaching’? on a grand scale, and in a most attractive form, for the adult masses of 
England, Ireland and Scotland. and so it emphatically is. This is clearly the policy 
of the Educational Authorities in England, as it has been for years to some extent on 
the Continent of Europe. Looking over these large and attractive popular Museums, 
it is gratifying that we had thus far been enabled, by the liberality of our own Legis- 
lature, to keep pace in a humble degree with the great efforts which are now being 
systematically made in England to popularize Science and Art. These efforts are not 
only designed to promote this object, but at the same time they tend to interest and 
instruct the masses not only by cultivating the taste, but by gratifying and delighting 
the eye by means of well appointed Educational Museums and popular Exhibitions. 


XVIII.—Report of the Inspectors of Grammar and High Schools. 


In connection with recent discussions on the condition of our High Schools, I desire 
to direct special attention to the practical and excellent Report of the two Inspectors 
of High Schools, [which will be found in Chapter of this Volume]. The Reports 
of these Inspectors, (the Reverend J. G. D. Mackenzie, M.A., and J. A. McLellan, 
M.A.), this year are alike kind and faithful, and are replete with practical remarks 
and suggestions; they point out most forcibly the defects of many, both High and 
Public Schools, and show clearly in the interests of higher English, as well as of sound 
Classical Education, the necessity of a thorough reform in the present system, as con- 
templated by the principal provisions of the High School provisions of the Act which 
were adopted last year by the Legislative Assembly. I am glad that, under the new 
Act, the principle of apportioning the High School Fund, according to results of teach- 
ing, and not merely according to the numbers of Pupils in the Schools, will be carried 
out. This feature of the proposed change in the mode of distributing the High School 
Grant, I shall discuss more fully in a subsequent part of this Report, in connection 
with the valuable and instructive joint report of the High School Inspectors, to which 
JT have referred. 


XIX. Extracts from the Reports of Inspectors of Public Schools.* 


In commencing a new era of School progress, I have felt it to be indispensable, 
with the aid of the newly-appointed and efficient County Inspectors, to give a summary 
account of the present condition of the Schools,—especially in their internal,—or, as 
we might regard it, in their social aspects. This has been felt to be the more important 
at this period of our Educational history, in order to ascertain exactly where we are, 


and thus to fix a starting point of renewed progress and efficiency under the new School 
Act of 1871. 


One of the Inspectors, in referring to the operation of the new School Act, says: — 
The state of the educational interests of this County may be judged by the fact, that 
in the last year of its existence. the old Board granted upwards of forty First Class 
Certificates, for terms varying from one to three years. There were also First Class 
Certificates, (few in number), that had been granted to endure during the pleasure of 


*Under this heading, the Chief Superintendent repeats the remarks on these Reports whi 
them in the preceding year ; they are, therefore, in part, not repeated here: Pp ch he made on 
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the Board. Several of those holding such First Class Certificates, appeared at the first 
and second meeting of the New Board, and a considerable number of them did not 
attain a Third Class standing, and were evidently disqualified for the office which they 
had held. 

At our July examination no one applied for a First Class Certificate, and only two 
for a Second. Of these last only one was successful; while no less than thirteen of the 
thirty-seven Candidates for Third Class Certificates failed to reach the minimum stan- 
dard of excellence and were rejected. 

There were evidences of improvement to be seen at the December examination. Out 
of twenty-eight Candidates eight were rejected. 

They establish two general and suggestive facts,—one of warning, and one of 
encouragement : — 

1. The first fact is that the internal condition of the Schools generally has not 
materially improved for years; that the character of the School Accommodation, the 
constant change of Teachers, and the paramount desire in many places to obtain their 
services, if at all, at a ‘‘cheap’”’ rate, have told fearfully upon the morale of the Schools, 
and have discouraged all hope of real progress and advancement. Both Schools and 
Pupils have, under such a system, been brought into a chronic state of change, and 
experiment, Oeics forbidding even a quiet respectability of poke oI E, and utterly pre- 
cluding anything like real progress and efficiency. 

2. The second fact established by the Inspectors in their Reports,—and it is a 
most encouraging one,—is that the people generally, when approached in the right 
spirit, are most anxious to better, at least, the material condition of their Schools. 
They see that in most cases the School House and School Premises are far below even 
the passable state in which they should be found,—that their condition, in some wealthy 
neighbourhoods, is wretched,—even deplorable,—that the health of child and Teacher 
are alike endangered by the often unthinking parsimony of the Ratepayers. To have 
these things pointed out and a remedy suggested have been all that in very many cases 
has been required. In the majority of other cases a gentle pressure has sufficed to bring 
about a better state of things. 


XX.—General Remarks on the Subjects of Instruction and Condition of the Schools, 
and the Operation of the School Law Improvement Act of 1871. 


There is, however, another and more serious obstacle to the improvement in our 
Schools, which I regret to find it more difficult to remove than it is to induce Trustees 
to improve the condition of the School House and Premises. I refer to the objections 
to go beyond the merest rudiments of Education, or to employ an additional Teacher 
where one is manifestly inadequate to perform the duties required to make the School 
efficient, or to maintain proper discipline <n it. 

In my Report for last year I sought to explain and illustrate the necessity of some 
improvement in this respect. I showed that the normal condition of all systems of 


Education was to be content to reach a state of ‘‘passable respectability’? and there 
remain. 


Statistical Growth of the Schools in Advance of their Prosperity. 


Now I appeal to Trustees and Teachers alike to aid the Inspectors and this Depart- 
ment in the effort made to effect the removal of this state of apathy and to awaken a 
desire to see that some substantial progress is made in the amount and quality of the 
Education to be provided in our Public Schools. The statistical results of the growth 
of our School System are fast growing upon us. They are indeed marvellous. <A few 
years ago the number of our Schools did not much exceed 2,000, nor did the number of 
the Pupils in them reach 100,000, while the Expenditure for all purposes did not, even 
in 1851, equal $500,000. Now, while the number of the Schools has more than doubled, 
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the increase in the number of Pupils and in the gross expenditure of the Schools is over 
four hundred per cent! No one, not even the most ardent admirer and defender of our 
School System, will, for a moment, maintain that in efficiency the Schools have at all 
kept pace with, or even approached this natural and yet most gratifying increase in 
the number and expenditures of our Schools. It is to a thoughtful consideration of 
these facts, and to a united effort to improve the internal condition of our Schools, 
that I would invite the attention of the friends of our Educational System. 


Interesting Educational Statistical Facts. 


The population of this Province, according to the recent census is 1,620,842. The 
number of children of School age is on an average a little over one-fourth of the whole. 
The number of Elementary Schools is not much below 5,000, and are maintained at an 
annual cost of above $2,000,000, or over one dollar per head of the population. Such 
being the magnitude to which our Educational System has grown, every man will feel 
how imperative it is upon us to see that that system is as thorough and complete in 
all of its details as possible; and that in no respect should it be allowed to fall below 
the average standard now reached by other educating countries. For convenience I 
give the gratifying statistics of our educational progress in this place. 


REPORT FOR THE 1860. 1861. 1862, 1863. 1864. 186d. 1866. 1867. 1868. 1869 1870 1871 
YEAR. 
| | 
$ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 
County Municipal As- 

sessment. 2) Saas. 278,693} 278,085} 274,471] 287,768; 304,382; 308.092 319,154] 351,873] 362,375| 372,748] 385,284 492,481 
Trustees’ School As- 

SCSSMIEN Ea hee cee 556,682) 587,297} 620,268} 631,755! 659,380 711,197) 760,266) 799,708) 855,538! 890,834 951,099} 1,027,184 
Total Receipts........ 1,324,272/1,381,279/1,396,123/1,432,885/1,48 1,187 1,545,000) 1,607,971) 1,670,335! 1,789,332! 1,827,426 1,944,364/2,124,471 
Increase in Total Re- 

CelIpis ecco 14,452]; 57,006| 14,843] 36,762; 51,301 60,813; 62,970! 62,364; 118,997, 38,093) 116,938] 180,106 


Putting these facts in another form, (with some additional ones), we can see at a 
glance the nature and extent of educational progress which we have made during the 
last twenty-one years : — 


REPORT FOR THE YEAR. 1850. 1851. 1860. 1861. 1865. 1866. 1867. 1868. 1869. 1870. 187). 


ee + | - - - 


Number of Publie Schools 
FE POLE teu eee eee ete 3,059 3,001 3,969 4,019 4 303 4,379 4,422 4,489 4,524 4,566 4.598 


Amount paid for Public $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ g 
School Teachers’ Salaries . 353,716) 391,308} 895,591} 918,113 1,041,052) 1,066,880) 1,093,516/ 1,146,543 1,175,166] 1,222,681|1,191,476 

Amount paid for erection, re- 
pairs of School-houses, et- | 
GELCID.. oie cota vera teen n irene 56.756| 77,336] 264.183) 273,305] 314,827 320,353] 379,672) 441,891] 449,730 489,380) 611,819 

Balauce forward each year..../ 24,016) 16,893) 164,498) 189,861 189,121} 220.738] 197,147| 200,898) 202,530! 232.308 321,176 


| 
VERT nn atyis linteianrers treat otcivateas $434,488) 485,537|1,324,272|1,381,279 1,545,000) 1,607,971) 1,670,335 1,789,332/1,827,426|1,944,364/2,124,471 


* 


Two Current Objections Considered. 


I desire first to refer to the objection made to the increase in the number of practical 
subjects required to be taught in our Public Schools, and then to the minor objection 
to employ two Teachers in the larger Schools. 


And first, I may remark, that had the new “Programme of Subjects for Study in 
the Public Schools’? been partially omitted, or had it been given a subordinate place to 
the essential elementary subjects of Reading, Writing and Arithmetic, then the first 
objection might have had force; and secondly, that no system of education has any 
pretensions to completeness, or even to what is of more consequence, a thorough prac- 
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ticalness of character, unless it had provided for teaching those additional subjects 
which the necessities of the Country and the pursuits and occupations of the people 
require. 

By reference to the Programme of Studies, it will be seen from the number and 
order of the subjects in it, and the time prescribed per week for teaching each of them, 
that the first years of Public School Studies are almost entirely devoted to teaching the 
three primary, or fundamental, subjects of a good Education,—Reading, Writing and 
Arithmetic, including only such other subjects and to such a degree, as to relieve the 
Pupils from the tedium of the more severe and less attractive Studies, and to develop 
their faculties of observation and taste for knowledge, as suggested by the largest 
experience of the most advanced Educators. The subjects of the Programme are 
limited in both number and range to what is considered essential, and to what experience 
has proved can be thoroughly mastered by Pupils of ordinary capacity and diligence 
within thirteen years of age. The thorough teaching of a few subjects, within practical 
limits, will do more for intellectual development, and for the purposes of practical life, 
than the skimming over a wide range of topics. The subjects of Natural Science 
required by the Thirteenth Section of the new School Act to be taught in the Schools, 
and provided for in the Programme, are such, (and are prescribed to such an extent only), 
as is absolutely necessary for the advancement of the Country,—in Agriculture, the 
Mechanical Arts, and Manufactures, apart from Science and Literature, and are even 
less than are required by Law to be taught in some of the Western States of the Union.* 
And when the cheap and excellent Text Books prescribed are examined, in connection 
with the subjects specified, it will be found that nothing has been introduced which is 
impracticable, or for mere show, but everything for practical use, and that which admits 
of easy accomplishment. 


Education Directed Towards the Pursuits and Occupations of a People. 


On this subject Doctor Playfair gives the following striking illustration : — 


The great advantage of directing education towards the pursuits and occupations 
of the people is that, while it elevates the individual, it at the same time gives security 
for the future prosperity of the Nation. There are instances of Nations rich in natural 
resources of industry, yet poor from the want of knowledge how to apply them; and 
there are opposite examples of Nations utterly devoid of Industrial advantages, but 
constituted of an educated people who use their Science as a compensation for their 
lack of raw material. Spain is an example of the first class, and Holland of the second. 
Spain, indeed, is wonderfully instructive, and her story is well told by Buckle, for you 
see her rise in glory or fall in shame, just as there are conditions of intellectual activity 
or torpor among her inhabitants. . . . This Nation has everything in the richest 
profusion to make it great and prosperous. Washed both by the Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean, with noble Harbours, she might command an extensive commerce both with 
Europe and America. Few Countries have such riches in the natural resources of 
industry. A rich soil and almost tropical luxuriance of vegetation might make her a 
great food-exporting Nation. Iron and Coal, Copper, Quicksilver and Lead abound in 
profusion, but these do not create industries unless the people possess knowledze 
to apply them. When that knowledge prevailed, Spain was indeed among the most 
advanced of industrial Nations. Not only her metallurgic industries, but her Cotton, 
Woollen and Silk manufactures were unequalled; her Shipbuilding also was the admira- 
tion of other Nations. But all have decayed because Science withers among an 
uneducated people, and without Science Nations cannot thrive. Turn to Holland, once 
a mere province of Snain. She has nothing but a maritime position to give her any 
natural advantage. Not so bad, indeed, as Voltaire’s statement, that she is a land 
formed from the sand brought up on the sounding-leads of English sailors, although 
she is actually created from the debris of ‘Swiss and German Mountains brought down 
by the Rhine. Hence within her lands are no sources of mineral wealth: but she has 
compensated for its absence by an admirable education of her people. For my own 
Country, I have no ambition higher than to get Schools approaching in excellence to 
those of Holland. And so this mud-produced Country, fenced round by Dykes to 
prevent the Ocean from sweeping it away, is thriving, prosperous and happy, while 


* Thus in the state of [llinois no Teacher is entitled to receive a Certificate of Qualification unless hei 
teach the elements of the Natural Science, Physiology, and the Laws of Health. ‘ Apres) a. 
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her old Mistress,—Spain,—is degraded and miserable, unable in all Europe until lately 
to find a King who would undertake to govern her ignorant people. 


Pupils Entitled to the Essential Minimum of a Good English Education. 


Our School Law wisely lays down the principle that every youth in the land is 
entitled, not only to a sound practical Education in the three great essentials of English 
Education,—Reading, Writing and Arithmetic,—but that he should receive instruction 
from competent persons in such other elementary subjects as the advanced intelligence 
of the present day prescribes as the essential minimum of Public School Education. 
Having laid down this principle, it provides ample means for giving it effect. As our 
recent Schoo] Legislation in this direction has been so often, and, I think, so unwisely 
and so unjustly criticized, I shall refer specially but briefly to it in the following 
observations : — 

In discussing the question as to the extent to which a Course of Instruction for 
Primary Schools should go, two things, I think, will be regarded by all parties as 
essential: —Ist. That the Course of Instruction proposed should not be beyond the 
reasonable capacity of the Pupils for which it is intended. 2nd, That it should be 
adapted, not only to the wants and circumstances of the Country, but also to individual 
groups or classes of Pupils,—those intended, say, for Agricultural, Mercantile, or 
Mechanical, pursuits. ‘With less than what is included in this two-fold standard, no 
one, I think, would likely be satisfied. At all events, no one would be satisfied with 
it but those who desire a special Course for their own children, and who, therefore, 
strongly object to any comprehensive Course not adapted to their own peculiar views. 
But these are exceptional cases, for which no special legislation is desirable. With 
such Persons it is impossible to discuss this question satisfactorily ; nor shall I attempt 
it further than to state, that no System of Instruction would be at all practicable if 
every Parent had the unlimited right, (which some Objectors claim), to dictate the 
subjects in the prescribed Course which his Son should alone take. For, not only does 
such a right involve utter confusion in a School Curriculum, but it also involves the 
right to dictate how much of the Teacher’s time shall be devoted to the particular 
subjects to be taught to his Son. The claim, therefore, of the Parent to dictate in 
these matters has been regarded as inadmissible in every System of Public Instruction 
established in any Country. I shall, therefore, confine my remarks to an inquiry into 
the completeness of the Course of Study which has been provided for our Public Schools; 
and I shall do so under the two-fold head which I have indicated above. 


1. The Course of Study Should not be Beyond the Capacity of the Pupils. 


And first, I may remark that the Course of Study proposed should not be beyond 
the reasonable capacity of the Pupils for whom it is intended. 

In looking at the Course of Study for Public Schools, as prescribed, we find it is 
practically divided into two parts:—The first part is that through which a Boy must 
pass before he is eligible for promotion into the High School; and the second part is 
that designed for Pupils who do not intend to enter the High School, but finish their 
elementary education in the Public Schools. Of that part of the Course, therefore, 
designed specially for Public Schools, I may remark that it is divided nominally into 
four Classes, but practically into but three and a-half. 


The subjects required to be taught to Pupils before their entrance into the High 
Schools, are,— 


Object Lessons. 

Reading.—To page 244 of the Fourth Book. 

Spelling.—To the same page of the Fourth Book, and the Companion Spelling Book. 
Writing.—To write neatly and legibly. 


z , . 
a 
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Arithmetic.—Arabic and Roman Notation to four periods; Simple and Compound 
Rules; Least Common Multiple; Greatest Common Measure; Reduction of Fractions; 
and Mental Arithmetic. 

Grammar.—Principal grammatical forms and definitions; analysis and parsing of 
simple sentences. 

Geography.—Definitions, Map notation and a knowledge of the Maps of the World, 
the Four Quarters, Ontario, and the Dominion. 

Composition.—So far as to be able to write short narratives, or descriptions of 
objects, and familiar Letters. 

Elements of Linear Drawing.—Outline of Maps, and common Objects on Paper. 

History.—Elementary parts of Canadian and English History. 

This, we see, is the whole Course required of Pupils before their entrance into the 
High Schools. A more simple Course of elementary study, elaborated as it is in the 
Limit Table, could not be devised, so as to possess any practical value at all; and no 
one will pretend to say that it is beyond the capacity of the Pupils for whom it is 
designed. I shall, therefore, not discuss it further, but simply glance at the remainder 
of the subjects prescribed for Pupils who complete their elementary education in the 
Public Schools. Even here we shall find that the Course of Instruction is practically 
narrowed down to a completion of the remainder of the subjects in the Fourth Class, 
and to the subjects in the Fifth Class,—for the Sixth Class, with the exception of small 
additional work in a few subjects, involves practically nothing more than a simple 
review of the previous Course. 


The Additional Subjects in the Course of Study fur Public Schools. 


As to the additional subjects which have been introduced into the Course of Study 
in the Public Schools, I may state that they are the elements of Mechanics, (including 
Drawing), Commercial instruction, the elements of practical Science, Agriculture and 
Natural History. It is only in regard to two, or three, of these additional subjects that - 
any discussion has arisen. 

This branch of our subject opens up a wide field of practical discussion, and, to 
my mind, involves the whole question of a complete and comprehensive System of Public 
Instruction. It also introduces the second essential point in our System of Public 
Instruction, (which I have above indicated), videlicet: —‘‘That the Course of Study 
prescribed should be sufficiently comprehensive to be adapted, not only to the pursuits 
and occupations of the people, but also to individual groups or classes of Pupils.’’ 


First Objection:—That the New Subjects are Premature. 


Several objections on various grounds have been urged against the introduction of 
the new subjects into our Public Schools, but they may all be classified under two 
general heads :— 

1. That their introduction is premature, (and that even if not premature), 

2. They are unnecessary. 

To my mind, the first objection involves a painful admission, and one humiliating 
to our boasted educational progress. 

Thirty years have now elapsed since the first foundations of our Educational 
System were traced out, and twenty-five years at least, (now a quarter of a century), 
since our present structure was reared. No one will pretend to say that the founders 
of that System burthened it with a superfluous array of topics, or embarrassed the 
young learner with a multiplicity of subjects of study. 


Our Present System Sketched in 1846.—We can Rematn no longer in a State of 
Educational Probation and Tutelage. 


In laying the foundations of our present System of Education, in 1846, after 
extensive inquiry in Europe and America, I endeavoured to sketch a comprehensive 
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Course of Study for our Public Schools. Additional experience has but confirmed my 
views on this subject. But I did no more in those early days than to provide for the 
teaching of the merest elements of a plain English Education. It was left to after days 
to fill up the outline, and to supply wants in our Educational System as they arose. 
That time, as I trust I shall briefly demonstrate, has fully come. After twenty-five 
years of educational infancy it is high time that we should take a step, or two, in 
advance, if we do not desire to remain laggards in the great race of national progress 
and enlightenment. That we are not prepared to do so, and that our period of 
probation, or tutelage, is not felt to be sufficiently protracted, I am not prepared to 


admit. I at once, therefore, join issue with those who say that the introduction of the 


new elementary subjects into our Public School Course is premature. I feel that such 
a declaration involves a painful admission that our twenty-five years’ progress has been 
illusory, and that we are not yet honestly prepared, or ready, to add the new elementary 
subjects to our School Course. Such an admission is, I think, contrary to fact, and is 
humiliating to our admitted position as one of the acknowledged educational leaders in 
the Provinces of our young Dominion. 


Second Objection:—That Even if the New Subjects are not Premature, they are 
Unnecessary. z 


The second objection contains a fundamental error, which should be fully met and 
thoroughly exposed. Unless our people entirely get rid of the idea that the new subjects 
of Study in the Public Schools are unnecessary, we shall never be able to build up our 
educational structure, with any degree of symmetry, as originally planned. And, what 
is more serious, if not fatal to our national growth, if we declare the new subjects to 
be unnecessary, we shall never, under our Educational System, attain to that national 
position to which the lovers of our Monarchical institutions, or the founders of our 
Confederation have wisely aspired. 


Pressure on us to Advance.—We Cannot Remain Stationary. 


Those who have occupied such a position as has enabled them to take an extensive 
outlook of the educational field here and elsewhere, have noticed with deep interest the 
testless activity which is observable everywhere. Discoveries in Science by eminent men, 
and their practical application to the necessities of Commercial, Profesional, and 
social life, have become so marked a feature of the present day, that they cease to be 
a wonder. Formerly such discoveries were regarded as the fond dream of the enthusiast ; 
and every new application of Science to the practical arts was resisted by hundreds of 
interested opponents, who sneered at the discovery, and scorned the pretensions of the 
learned theorists whose knowledge of the principles of their Science, or Art, was a 
‘wonderful mystery to them, as also to the unenlightened Artizan. 


Painful Results of our Present Limited Course of Instruction. 


What is indicated is of common occurrence even in our day; and, painful as is the 
admission, it is no less true, that thousands of lads and young men are leaving our 
Public Schools in the rural districts every year, who are practically ignorant of even 
the elementary principles of Science, which they find developed in the Industrial 
Appliances with which they are immediately brought into contact upon leaving School. 
Take one in twenty of these lads, and ask him to give you anything like a correct idea 
of the principles of the Threshing Machine, Fanning Mill, Reaper, any of the 
Mechanical Powers, Railway Locomotive, or the thousand and one adaptations of 
Science to industry which he daily sees, and he will frankly tell you he knows little, or 
nothing, about them, and that in very many cases he never heard of them at School ! 
Are we prepared to defend and perpetuate a state of things which produces such results, 
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and be content to allow the Canadian youth of our day, with their ingenuity and varied 
intellect, to leave our Public Schools, (aptly called the ‘‘People’s Colleges’’), so unfit 
even to understand, much less to control and direct in the great Industrial enterprises 
and Mechanical inventions of the day? Every one who looks at the matter dispassion- 
ately will, I am sure, join with me in uttering an emphatic No; they will rather the 
more heartily join in every effort to enable our lads to take their place in the world’s 
arena, fully equipped for the battle of life. 


The Dominion, or National, Standpoint of View. 


Let us look at this matter from another standpoint, as suggested by the Commis- 
sioners on Technical Education in my last Annual Report :— 


. We are a young Country, placed in close proximity to a large and wonderfully pro- 
gressive people. In the good providence of God, we are permitted to construct, on the 
broad and deep foundations of British liberty, the corner-stone of a new nationality, 
leaving to those who come after us to raise the stately edifice itself. Apart from the 
Christianity of our people, what more lasting bond and cement of society in that new 
nationality, than a free and comprehensive Christian education for the youth of the 
land, such as we have sought to establish? Our aim should, therefore, be to make that 
system commensurate with the wants of our people, in harmony with the progressive 
spirit of the times, and comprehensive enough to embrace the various branches of 
human knowledge which are now continually being called into requisition in the daily 
life of the Farmer, the Artizan, and the Man of Business. And yet no one who has 
attentively studied the educational progress which we have made during the last ten 
years, or, (as a recent Report printed by the Legislature remarks), no one who has 
carefully watched the development of the material resources and Manufacturing Indus- 
tris of this Province, but must have been painfully struck with the fact that, while we 
have liberally provided for the other wants of our people, we have almost entirely 
neglected making any provision for training, and then turning to practical account, 
that superior Scientific and Industrial skill among oursel¥es, which, in other Countries 
contribute so largely and effectively to develop their physical and industrial resources. 
The remarkable and almost unconscious development among ourselves of the manufac- 
turing interest of the Country has reached a magnitude and importance that it would 
be suicidal to those interests, (in these days of keen competition with our American 
neighbours), and injurious to their proper development, not to provide without delay 
for the production among ourselves of a class of skilled Machinists, Manufacturers, 
Engineers, Chemists, and others. No one can visit any of the Industrial centres which 
have sprung up in different parts of the Country and in our larger Towns without 
being struck with their value and importance, and the number and variety of the 
skilled Labourers employed. Inquiry into the source of supply of this Industrial class 
reveals the fact, that, from the youngest Employés up to the Foreman of the works, 
they sre almost entirely indebted to England, Ireland, Scotland, the United States, 
and other Coutries for that supply. . . . . 

_ The marvellous revolution caused by the practical application of steam and tele- 
graphy, (those golden links of Science), to locomotion, commerce, industry and _ inter- 
communication, has so stimulated the inventive genius of man, that we now cease to 
be astonished at any new discovery, and only await each successive development of 
Science still more wonderful than the last, to calmly discuss its merits and advantages. 
In this active race of competition our Province, (the leading one in the Dominion). 
cannot stand still. With all our inventions we have not yet been able to discover the 
royal road to learning; and our youth cannot, Minerva-like, spring fully armed into 
the arena of competitive science and skill. We must, therefore, provide liberally for 
the patient and practical instruction in every grade and department of knowledge, 
so that, with God’s blessing, we shall not fall behind in the great race of national 
intelligence and progress.* 


Shallow Education a Grievous National Wrong,—A Warning. 


The Honourable Mr. Wickersham, State Superintendent of Pennsylvania, thus 
illustrates the great loss which the Country sustains by the mere ‘‘read, write and 
cipher’? system which some advocate for Public Schools, especially in the absence of 
men of broad views and intelligent culture. He says:— 


Many of our people seem to think that if they have their children taught simply 
to read, write, and cipher, it is enough. Others add to these branches a smattering 


* Report of Inquiry in regard to Schools of Technical Science. By Doctors Hodgins and Machattie, page 19. 
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of Geography and Grammar, and call their children well educated. This superficial 
education is bréeding among our people shallowness, rawness, conceit, instability, and 
a want of self-respect, honour, and dignity. It is lowering the tone of society, subjecting 
us to the rule of unprincipled Demagogues, filling high positions with incompetent men, 
and weakening public virtue. Every social interest and every Governmental concern 
in this Country is suffering for want of more men of broad views, ripe culture, and 
high sense of right. I heartily endorse the sentiment uttered by President Porter, of 
Yale College, in his recent inaugural Address, that, — 

_ The lessons on History, both the earlier and more recent, are distinct and vivid; 
that in a Country like ours, wealthy, proud, and self-confident, there can be neither 
permanence, nor dignity, if the best knowledge and the highest culture do not influence 
its population and institutions. 


II. THE NEW SUBJECTS OF MECHANICS, DRAWING, PRACTICAL SCIENCE, 
NATURAL HISTORY, AGRICULTURE, VOCAL MUSIC, AND COMMERCIAL 
INSTRUCTION DISCUSSED SEPARATELY. 


1. I may remark that, with a view to meet the necessities of the case, (as indi- 
cated above), and as stated last year, ‘“‘one great object of the new School Act was to 
make our Public Schools more directly and effectively subservient to the interests of 
Agriculture, Manufactures and Mechanics.”’ 


2. In my first Special Report on ‘‘A System of Public Elementary Education for 
Upper Canada,” printed by the Legislature in 1846, I stated the institutions necessary 
for these purposes; and in the concluding remarks of two recent Annual Reports I have 
expressed strong convictions on the subject. 


When we consider the network of Railroads which are intersecting, as well as 
extending from one end to the other of our Country, the various important Manufac- 
tures which are springing up in our Cities, Towns and Villages, and the Mines which 
are beginning to be worked, and which admit of indefinite development, provision should 
undoubtedly be made for educating our own Mechanical and Civil Engineers, and chief 
workers in Mechanics and Mines; but I here speak of the more elementary part of the 
work of practical education, which should be given in the ordinary Public Schools. 


I.—Preliminary Suggestions in Regard to the Amount of and the Way in which 
Instructions in Schools should be Given. 


The Superintendent of the State of Maine, in his last Report, asks and answers 
the following questions in regard to a Course of Study for our Public Schools :— 


1. What, (he asks), shall be taught in our Common Schools?—Answer. Those things 
necessary to our children as men and women. When shall the several branches be 
taught?’—Answer. As fast as their faculties of sensation, perception and reasoning 
develop. How shall they be taught?—Answer. In the order of development of the 
child’s faculties, and with all the allurements possible to the inventive powers of the 
adult mind. 

2. Doctor Lyon Playfair also answers the latter question in the following forcible 
language : — 


The Pupil must be brought in face of the facts through experiment and demon- 
stration. He should pull the Plant to pieces, and see how it is constructed. He must 
vex ‘the Electric Cylinder until it yields him its sparks. He must apply with his own 
hand the Magnet to the Needle. Me must see Water broken up into its constituent 
parts, and witness the violence with which its elements unite. Unless he is brought 
into actual contact with the facts, and taught to observe and bring them into relation 
with the Science evolved from them, it were better that instruction in Science should 
be left alone. For one of the first lessons he must learn from Science is not to trust 
in authority, but to demand proof for each asseveration. All this is true education, for 
it draws out faculties of observation, connects observed facts with the conceptions 
deduced from them in the course of ages, gives discipline and courage to thought, and 
teaches a knowledge of Scientific method which will serve a lifetime. Nor can such an 
education be begun too early. The whole yearnings of a child are for the Natural 
Phenomena around him, until they are smothered by the ignorance of the Parent. He 
is a young Linneus roaming over the Fields in search of Flowers. He is a young 
Conchologist, or Mineralogist gathering Shells. or Pebbles on the Sea Shore. He is 
an Ornithologist, and goes Bird-nesting; and Ichyologist, and catches Fish. Glorious 
education in nature all this, if the Teacher knew how to direct and utilize it. The 
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present system is truly ignoble, for it sends the workingman into the world in gross 
ignorance of everything he has to do in it. The utilitarian system is noble in so far 
as it treats him as an intelligent being who ought to understand the nature of his 
occupation, and the principles involved in it. If you bring up a Ploughman in utter 
ignorance of everything relating to the food of Plants, of every Mechanical principle 
of Farm Implements, of the Weather to which he is exposed, of the Sun that shines 
upon him, and makes the Plants to grow, of the rain which, while it drenches him, 
refreshes the Crops around, is that ignorance conducive to his functions as an intelligent 
being? All Nations which have in recent years revised their Educational Systems, have 
provided a class of Secondary Schools for the Industrial Classes, especially devoted to 
teach them the principles of Science and Art relating to their Industries. Holland 
compels every Town of 10,000 inhabitants to erect such Schools. 


3. The Superintendent of the State of Kansas makes the following highly sugges- 


tive remarks on this subject :— 

A practical education is by far the best. Close observation in every-day life leads 
to this. Inquiry and observation are encouraged by visiting with the Pupils the 
Telegraph Office, the Printing Office, the Book-bindery, Mills and Factories of all kinds, 
the Foundry and Machine Shops. Attention should be called to the points of interest, 
and the working of the Machinery fully explained, together with the practical utility 
and importance of each particular avocation, their mutual dependence upon each other, 
and their general influence upon society. Such visits give the Pupil a much better 
idea of the manner in which the various departments of business are conducted, and 
of the operation of the Machinery, than all the apparatus that can be found. 


II.—Reform in the Mode of Teaching in the Public Schools. 


A recent Writer, (Professor Allen, of Pennsylvania), in an Essay on ‘‘Reform in 
Primary Teaching,’’ points out in graphic language the defects in the mode of dealing 
with ‘‘children in the School Room.’? He summarizes a few practical suggestions on 
the subject as follows. His ‘“‘new departure’’ consists :— 


1. In dividing School life into two periods, known respectively as the how, or fact 
period, and the why, or philosophical. Instruction during the first period consists in 
giving processes, familiarizing Tables, acquiring rapidity and accuracy in performing, 
and should be wholly, or nearly so, conversational. 

2. As all Studies in the School Room may be classed under the three heads of 
Language, Mathematics and Natural Science, and, as the elements of all Physical’ and 
Natural Science should be taught to the youngest child that enters the School, every 
child should have daily one lesson in Language, one in Mathematics, and one in Science. 

8. Instruction should first be given in how to properly use the senses, that they 
may convey to the mind accurate knowledge, properly certified to or tested. Very much 
attention should be given to securing greater accuracy of the perspective faculties. 

This embraces three studies, all that any Pupil at any time of life ought to pursue. 
In connection with this, Drawing, Writing and Music come in, not as studies, but as 
changes, which is, in the true sense of the word, rest. 

4. The spoken instead of the written word should first be taught. No attention, 
or time, should be given during this first period to teach the letters, or figures. Words 
should be printed, or written, (better the latter), simply as forms, or as pictures are 
made. These may be taken from Wall Cards, or from lessons put upon the Board by 
the Teacher. As Spelling would not be used did we not write, and as we use it properly 
only in Writing, Spelling should not be taught until Writing is learned, and oral 
Spelling should never be used as a process for teaching Spelling. 

As Words should be taught before Letters, the time will not be long before the 
Letters and figures will be known by the Pupils, and you will have been saved a vast 
amount of vexatious, tedious, and patience-trying work, and the Pupil will have been 
saved that rough, stony and thorny path over which the most of us have trodden in 
sorrow. They will have picked up these little waifs, or integral parts, of language the 
natural way. 

If we desire to teach language efficiently and correctly, we must bear in mind that 
habits of speech are caught much more easily and readily than taught. 

5. Physical Science should be taught by bringing the subjects and things of which 
they treat as far as possible into the presence of the child. Let his eyes see and his 
hands feel the subjects and things presented. In doing this every School Room becomes 
a miniature Museum. I should like to exhibit such an one as I now have in mind, 
enlierted entirely by the children of the School. In thus studving these subjects the 
child is brought in direct contact with the material with which he daily meets and has 
to do with in after life. His vocabulary is increased, as well as his knowledge of 
the meaning and spelling of words. All his exercises should be written. 
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6. No Primary School ought to be open for a longer period each day than four 
hours, and the rooms should be so arranged and such fixtures furnished as will allow 
the Pupil to be standing, or sitting, as he may desire. Children thus situated, it is 
found, seldom sit. This is nature’s plan. 

¢. None but experienced Teachers and those of much learning and culture, ought 
ever to be placed in Primary Schools. Consequently the primary Teacher ought to have 
a higher Salary than in any other grade. 


The Superintendent of the State of Maine, in an instructive paragraph of his 
last Report, thus gives the result of his own experience on the best mode of ‘‘keeping 
children employed in School.’’ He says:— 


During the last Winter I endeavoured, by visiting the Schools, and by public 
Lectures, to solve the question, How shall young children be kept busy in their Studies 
so as to render them interested and profited by them? While visiting the Schools, I 
noticed that from one-half to two-thirds of the children were idle a large portion of 
the time. To remedy this state of things, and feeling that the time of these children 
is as valuable as it ever will be, I devised a Course of Exercises by which the children 
could be employed while the Teacher might be engaged in other duties. I, therefore, 
introduced Script-hand Writing on the Blackboard and on their Slates. Contrary to 
the generally received opinion, young children will learn Script-hand more easily than 
the printed forms of the Letters. Little children delight in imitating the older ones, 
and whenever I presented the subject to the young children, they bounded to the work 
with the most intense pleasure. Many Teachers have pursued the course with most 
interesting results. It places a new power in the hands of both Teacher and Pupil, 
and gives the children something to do. My cardinal motto in this, as in other work, 
has been, that children love to do things when they know how to do them. 


Other exercises in Arithmetic, Spelling, Drawing and Geography, were introduced, 
so that under skilful management a large proportion of the time could be employed 
not as a compulsory exercise, but one in which the children delighted to engage. I 
deem these as vital points in advancing the condition of our Schools; and I notice that, 
in proportion as Teachers have taken hold of these matters, have their services been 
in demand and higher wages obtained. 


III.—Shorter School Hours, and not Shorter Programme. 


The suggestion as to a School-teaching day of only four hours has many able 
advocates. The State Superintendent of Kansas has collected their opinions on the 
subject, and thus introduces them : — . 


Now, if it be true, that the voluntary attention of children under ten years of age 
cannot be retained, without detriment, longer than fifteen or twenty minutes at one 
time, on any given subject, and we believe it is, not only from our own experience, 
but from the observations of distinguished Educators, both in this Country and in 
Europe, then, the hours of study in our Schools should be shortened. 


A law reducing a School-day to four hours, instead of six, as at present, would be 
a great blessing, not only to the children in School, but to the cause of Education in 
general. A session of two hours in the forenoon, and two in the afternoon, with a recess 
of fifteen minutes in the middle of each for all the Pupils in the School, and a recess 
of ten minutes in the middle of each subdivision for all the children under ten years 
of age, would make a judicious subdivision for study and relaxation under the four-hour 
system. It is sincerely believed that with the diminished time in School, and recesses 
as indicated, the Pupils will learn more in a given time, and retain what they do learn, 
better than they possibly can with longer sessions. Then why protract the School 
Sessions till every child is tompletely worn out and disgusted with everything that 
pertains to Books, School and Education, when his whole nature revolts at the very 
thought of this wicked and unwise course of action? The surroundings and appliances of 
the School Room, the comfort and conveniences of the Furniture, and the time for study 
and relaxation; in short, everything should be conducive in the highest degree to calm, 
quiet study. 


Mr. E. Chadwick, C.B., of England, has written a very remarkable pamphlet, con- 
taining a statement of facts that ought to command the attention of the civilized 
world. It was published pursuant to an Address to'the House of Lords. He says :— 


Struck by the frightful disproportion between the powers of childish attention and 
the length of School hours, he had directed questions to many distinguished Teachers 
on the subject. For instance :— 

Mr. Donaldson, Head Master of the Training College at Glasgow, states that the 
limits of voluntary and intelligent attention are with children of from five to seven 
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years of age, about fifteen minutes; from seven to ten years of age, about twenty 
minutes; from ten to twelve years of age, about fifty-five minutes; from twelve to 
sixteen or eighteen years of age, about eighty minutes, and continues:—I have repeat- 
edly obtained a bright voluntary attention from each of those classes five or ten or 
fifteen minutes more, but I observed it was at the expense of the succeeding lesson. 


The Reverend J. A. Morrison, Rector of the same College, speaking on the same 
subject, says :— 

I will undertake to teach one hundred children in three hours a day, as much as 
they can by possibility receive; and I hold it to be an axiom in education, that no lesson 
has been given, till it has been received; as soon, therefore, as the receiving power of 
the children is exhausted, anything given, is useless, nay injurious, inasmuch as you 
thereby weaken instead of strengthen the receiving power. This ought to be a first 
principle in Education. I think it is seldom acted on. 

In Denmark children may attend School one part of the day, and work the other 
part.. A School House in Copenhagen is furnished for a thousand children; one Session 
is held in the morning, a thousand attending; in the afternoon a second thousand 
attend, both Schools being under the same general management. This system secures 
a happy union of bodily and mental exercise. It is profitable whether considered in an 
intellectual, moral, or pecuniary, point of view, and is based on sound principles. 
Experience proves that a few hours of mental labour is better for the educational 
progress of the Student, than of a whole day of forced application to Books, as was the 
custom in early times. 


IV.—Results of the Short Hours System.—Ezxample. 


The Report of the Schools in Boston furnishes the following illustrative example of 
the short hour system :— 


There is one peculiarity in the management of the Woburn High School which, for 
several reasons, is worthy of special consideration. The ‘‘half-day system,’ which has 
been in operation there for several years, requires the attendance of the Pupil but 
one-half of each day, provided he has faithfully performd his duties. It is thought that 
this system has a good influence upon the character of the Pupil, as it increases his 
self-reliance, and cultivates a feeling of responsibility; upon his health, also, as during 
the time in which he is preparing his lessons he escapes the necessary restraint of the 
School Room and its vitiated Atmosphere; and upon his mind, as undisturbed by the 
distracting influences that are unavoidable in a large School, he can accomplish much 
more in the same time, and with much more satisfaction. It is an economical arrange- 
ment, also. Says the Superintendent :—‘‘The present High School House was intended 
to accommodate ninety Pupils. With this system it will accommodate just twice that 
number.’’? (One half attending in the morning and the other half in the afternoon). 
“Hence, it is to-day, saving an expenditure of from Twenty to Thirty thousand dollars 
in the erection of a new High School Building.’’ 

The results of this system are so entirely satisfactory to all parties interested, and 
its advantages so obvious, that I would commend it for adoption in those Towns whose 
citizens are not prepared to incur the expense of erecting new High School Buildings, 
or of enlarging existing ones, to accommodate the increasing number of Pupils pre- 
pared to enter upon the High School Course of Study. 


V.—Written Examinations as an Educational Help. 


In the opinion of most Educators, the system of written Examinations is found to 
be a most valuable help in the process of Education. The State Superintendent of 
Minnesota thus writes, and his opinions are endorsed by the Teachers of his Staté in 
the Resolution below. He says :— 


There is no exercise in which Pupils can engage that will be a source of more 
profit to them, or of greater satisfaction to Teachers and Parents than this work. 
Nothing would be of more lasting benefit to all classes in our High and graded Schools 
than to have daily Drills in expressing their ideas on Paper, taking for a subjcet some 
of their regular lessons. By this means lasting benefit will accrue to the Pupil by 
enabling him to express his ideas clearly and readily. The Teacher in correcting the 
work, should do it, not only in respect to the Pupils’ knowledge of the subject, but also 
in relation to the knowledge exhibited in the use of Capital Letters, Punctuation, 
Penmanship, Spelling, neatness of paper, and style of expression. This matter of 
written Examinations was discussed in the last Convention of County Superintendents 
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to urge upon Teachers of all grades its great importance. No one will, I think, over- 
estimate the importance of this work, who knows how much difficulty the Pupils in our 
best Schools, find in expressing their ideas on paper, even when writing on a subject 
with which they are best acquainted. Any one who can do well in a written Examina- 
tion can do well in an oral one. But often, those who recite well, orally, show very 
many errors as soon as they answer questions on paper. 

Resolved,—That we heartily approve and recommend the practice of frequent 
written and oral Examinations in our Public Schools, and that we deem it essential 
to the best interests of all our Schools that such Examinations be had at least as often 
as once a month. 


VI.—Object Teaching as an Introduction to Practical Science in the Schools. 


As “Object Teaching’’ is a most valuable mode of introducing the study of prac- 
tical Science into the Schools, I think it well briefly to state the principles on which 
it is based, and to notice an interesting fact relating to our Depository in connection 
with its adoption in the neighbouring State of New York, taken from the Report of the 
State of Iowa. The Report says :— 


In the History of Education no era is more distinguished than that which 
Pestalozzi introduced. This great Philanthropist and Educator originated the most 
signal reform in the training of young minds,—the most radical, far-reaching, and 
philosophical that has ever been undertaken by man. Like all noted characters who 
stand for the ruling ideas of the age in which they live, he ‘‘builded wiser than he 
knew.’’ He started on the assumption that all methods of Education to be normal, 
should be natural, and immediately put his own hand to the work of revolutionizing 
the Systems of Instruction he found around him. This idea he would make supreme. 
The child is pre-eminently a creature of sense; it lives in the objects around it, and, 
therefore, those objects, and not dry abstract names and propositions, should be the 
material of its study. 

Things and not Words, that was the motto. Give the child what it can see, and 
hear, and feel; and from the known properties of such objects it will ascend by the 
common route of all true discovery to other attributes which are yet to be known. 
Pestalozzi plied his Contemporaries with the question, how, in the first instance, is the 
area of human knowledge extended in any line of research whatever. Since the days of 
Bacon men were asking. Nature questions, and she never had failed to respond event- 
ually to their inquiries. And now the theory was, that the children under the direction 
of a competent Teacher, should make their own discoveries in the same way. 

The idea took entire possession of Pestalozzi, and henceforth his whole life was 
given up to the work of drawing out and elaborating his scheme. It is a significant 
fact that his own efforts towards realizing his plan were for the most part a series of 
diversified experiments with the most disheartening and unsatisfying results. Failure 
followed upon failure, and yet his enthusiasm and depth of conviction, only gathered 
fire and intensity from each successive disappointment. He organized Schools and 
wrote Books; indeed he sacrificed all he had and his life in the great reform. 

It will suffice to say that the system he inaugurated spread itself rapidly through- 
out the European States, and extended itself into our own Country. It practically 
gave Prussia its peerless system of Public Schools which has been the pole-star of 
Educationists in all other parts of the civilized world. Whatever of superiority that 
System has, it was directly to the infusion of Pestalozzianism in it and the new moral 
impulse which the whole work of Popular Instruction received through that movement. 
Commending itself to the great minds of all Countries, it was transplanted, almost 
within the life-time of its founder, to Prussia, Germany, Sardinia, Greece, Denmark, 
England, and many of the Colonies of Great Britain, and through the munificence of 
William MacClure. and the labours of James Keef, a disciple of Pestalozzi, it gained 
a foothold in 1809 on American soil, through a systematic, although somewhat 
inauspicious, effort in the City of Philadelphia. 


The Report thus speaks of the introduction of ‘‘Object Teaching’’ into New York 
from the Educational Depository of Ontario :— 


The system was introduced and modified in adaption to the Anglo-Saxon mind and 
character in the best Schools of Canada, and the celebrated Normal and Model Schools 
of Toronto. These Schools were visited by Professor E. A. Sheldon, of Oswego, New 
York. who incidentally found in the Depository there the Books published by the ‘Home 
and Colonial Society’? on elementary instruction; these he brought home with him, 
together with Pictures, and other Apparatus used in illustrating the Lessons, and such 
practical hints in Organization and Method as those promising Schools afforded.* There 


* Incidentally this is a practical tribute to the value and usefulness of our Educational Depository. 
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soon sprung up in Oswego, under the enterprising and persistent labours of this 
indefatigable Educator, an Institution, which, until the present time, has maintained 
the character of being the great centre of Objective Teaching in the United States. 
Thence, in all directions, in Schools of all sorts, Normal Schools, Schools of Appled 
Science, Institutes, Teachers’ Associations Academies, Colleges, indeed everywhere, the 
system has taken more, or less, root. In the Public Schools, especially the whole System 
of Primary Instruction has been revolutionized by the introduction of these methods, 
and the higher departments of our graded School System have felt the same re-fashioning 
influence to an extent scarcely less perceptible. 


VII.—WNecessity for Teaching Practical Science in the Schools.—Ezamples. 


I have already referred to the necessity, founded upon our own experience and 
deficiencies, for introducing the new subjects of Study into our Public Schools. I have 
shown that the springing up and growth of various kinds of Manufactures and Indus- 
tries among us have compelled the Department to suggest means,—even at a later 
period in our educational history than it should have been done,—by which we should 
be able to produce skilled Artizans among ourselves. Judged by the experience and 
example of other educating States and Countries, our Legislature,—although a little 
behind time,—has wisely provided and required that the elements of the Natural 
Sciences shall be taught in our Public Schools. I shall now give a few of those illus- 
trative examples, in order to show that other Countries, whose Educational System 
can boast of no higher degree of efficiency than ours, whose Industrial necessities are 
no greater, and the intelligence of whose people is not beyond that of ours, have even 
gone further in this direction than we have thought of doing. 


Example of the State of Illinois. 


In the much younger State of Ilinois,—whose wilds were even first explored by 
white men from Canada,—the Legislature has by enactment declared that :— 


No Teacher shall be authorized to teach a Common School who is not qualified to 
teach the Elements* of the Natural ‘Sciences, Physiology and the Laws of Health, in 
addition to the branches previously requfred. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction in that State, (The Honourable N. Bate- 
man), in his Official Circular to County Inspectors, of May last, thus defines, with great 
judgment and propriety, the limits to which these subjects shall be taught in the Schools. 
He says :— 

The 8th Section of the Act provides that, “the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shall make such Rules and Regulations as may be necessary and expedient 
to carry into efficient and uniform effect the provisions of this Act.’? The duty, there- 
fore, of so construing the provision in respect to the Natural Sciences as to give it 
practical effect, devolves upon the State Superintendent, and he must perform it as 
best he may; and the conclusions reached by him, in the premises, must govern and be 
observed by all concerned throughout the State, to the end that “efficient and uniform 
effect’? may be given to the provisions in question. 

Botany.—In seeking a proper solution to this enquiry, as to which of the many 
departments and branches of Study included in the general term, ‘“‘Natural Sciences,”’ 
shall be designated and prescribed? I have given prominence to the observed facts and 
tendencies of the childish nature, and tried to find and follow the path thereby indi- 
cated; considering it safe and logical to have Teachers begin their preparation with 
those departments of Science towards which children manifest the earliest and most 
spontaneous inclination. Passing Physiology and Hygiene, concerning which there is 
no option, is not the Love of Flowers an almost instinctive and universal sentiment of 
childhood? Who can describe the irrepressible delight of the little ones, wandering 
among the Violets and Roses over the soft verdure of Lawn and Meadow, or beneath 
the leafy draperies of the bright green Woods? What would be thought of a child, 
sound in body and mind, who should not love these things? If this be a postulate of 
the youthful nature everywhere, does it not point unmistakably to Botany, as one 
of the first, if not the very first, of the Natural Sciences towards which the inquisitive, 
beauty-loving and knowledge-craving spirit of the child should be intelligently directed ? 
I think it does. 

* The State Superintendent thus defines the meaning of the term Elements, He says: ‘‘ The ‘ Elements 


of a Science are its fundamental principles, its rudiments, its primary rules, laws and facts; the simplest and 
most essential things involved in a knowledge of it.’’ 
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Natural History.x—And where does the law of ‘‘natural selection’? next lead the 
little children,—where do they love best to turn for enjoyment and curious scrutiny 
when weary of their treasures of Plants and Flowers,—where, but to ‘‘Pussy’’ and 
“Towser ;’’ to ‘‘Pony’’ and ‘‘Brindle;’’ to the solft-eyed Calves and frisking Lambs; 
to the matronly Hens with their noisy broods, and the gay-plumaged Birds, hopping 
and twittering in Bush and Tree? Are we not still in the plain, beaten path of a 
universal truth,—a common experience? Do children tire of watching those wonderful 
Creatures, noting their motions, habits and ways? This, then, is another postulate of 
the youthful nature which it cannot be unwise to seize upon and turn to account, and 
it points to Zoology. 

Mechanics.—Next to these two forms of life, as seen in the growth of Plants and 
Animals, the predilections of children are not so spontaneous and uniform. But the 
thread of observation will still guide us to one more selection. When tired, for the 
time, of its Plants and Flowers, and of its living Pets, the average child will turn to 
its Toys,—examine their parts and structure, ask how they are made, their uses and 
materials, meantime testing their strength and endurance in numerous unthought of 
ways,—taking them to pieces, or breaking them in pieces, to see what is inside, and to 
try their powers of reconstruction. The little experimenter goes on from one Mechan- 
ical device to another, until his strength and skill are exhausted and baffled, or rewarded 
with success. Long before he has even heard the names of the Six Machines of Science, 
he is familiar with the practical operation of nearly all of them, and ready for further 
instruction. The blandishments of Music, the wonder-working powers of Light and 
Heat, and the red bolts leaping from the dark bosom of the Storm Cloud, have all been 
observed with awe, or delight, while yet the words Acoustics, Optics, Caloric and 
Electricity were to him without sense, or meaning. The branch of Physics that shall 
satisfy him with its grand revelations upon all these subjects, is Natural Philosophy. 


2. Example of the State of Wisconsin.—In the equally young State of Wisconsin 
the Law also provides that : — 


The State Superintendent of Public Instruction shall, before each Examination 
held under the provisions of this Act, appoint three competent Persons, residents of 
this State, who shall constitute a State Board of Examiners, and who shall, under the 
Rules and Regulations to be prescribed by the said Superintendent, thoroughly exam- 
ine all Persons desiring State Certificates in the branches of Study in which applicants 
are now required to be examined by County Superintendents for a First-grade Cer- 
tificate, and in such other branches as the State Superintendent may prescribe. 

The branches of Study in Natural Science, etcetera, to which the Act refers, and 
in which applicants are now required to be examined, are: — 

The elementary principles of Natural Philosophy, Physiology, Botany, Zoology, 
Chemistry, Geology, Political Economy and Mental Philosophy. 


VIII.—Importance of Teaching Elementary Science in the Public Schools. 


1. Doctor Lyon Playfair, in an Address before the Social Science Congress in 
England, thus deplores the absence of provision for teaching elementary Science in 
the Schools : — 

The educational principle of Continental Nations is to link on Primary Schools to 
Secondary Improvement Schools. The links are always composed of higher subjects, 
the three R’s being in all cases the basis of instruction; elementary Science, and even 
some of its applications, is uniformly encouraged and generally enforced. But as we 
have no Schools corresponding to the Secondary Improvement Schools for the working 
classes, we suppose we can do without, used as links. No armour plate of knowledge 
is given to our future Artizan, but a mere veneer of the three R’s, so thin as to rub off 
completely in three, or four, years of the wear and tear of life. 

2. In regard to the study of Natural Science in the Schools, the Royal Commission- 
ers appointed to enquire into Systems of Schools, say:— . 

We think it established that the Study of Natural Science develops better than 
any other Studies the observing faculties, disciplines the intellect by teaching induction 
as well as deduction, supplies a useful balance to the Studies of Language and Mathe- 
matics, and provides much instruction of great value for the occupations of after-life 


IX.—The Study of Natural History in the Schools. 


1. On the interest which can be excited in children in the study of Natural History, 
I can add little to the suggestive remarks of the Superintendent of the State of Illinois. 
But in further illustration of the subject, I would add a few words by Professor 
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Agassiz, formerly a distinguished Teacher in Switzerland, latterly a more distinguished 
Professor in the United States. In an Address at an educational meeting in Boston, 
“‘On the desirability of introducing the study of Natural History into our Schools, 
and of using that instruction as a means of developing the faculties of children, and 
leading them to a knowledge of the Creator,’ Professor Agassiz observes : — 


I wish to awaken a conviction that the knowledge of Nature in our day lies at the 
very foundation of the prosperity of States; that the study of the Phenomena cf 
Nature is one of the most efficient means for the development of the human faculties, 
and that, on these grounds, it is highly important that this branch of ‘Education should 
be introduced into our Schools as soon as possible. To satisfy you how important the 
Study of Nature is to the community at large, I need only allude to the manner in 
which, in modern times, men have learned to control the forces of nature, and to work 
out the material which our earth produces. 

2. Thomas Carlyle wrote :— 

For many years it has been one of my constant regrets, that no School Master ot 
mine had a knowledge of Natural History, so far, at least, as to have taught the little 
winged and wingless neighbours that are continually meeting me with a salutation 
which I cannot answer, as things are. Why didn’t somebody teach me the Constella- 
tions too, and make me at home in the Starry Heavens which are always overhead, and 
which I don’t half know to this day? But there will come a day when, in all Scottish 
Towns and Villages, the ‘School Masters will be strictly required to possess such 
capabilities. 

3. The Superintendent of Public Instruction in the State of Kansas, thus points 
out a practical and suggestive way of interesting children in the study of Natural 
History. He says:— 

Excursions to the Fields and Woods, to the Hill sides and deep Valleys, afford an 
excellent opportunity for observing and studying Nature in her various departments. 
The Pupils should be encouraged to collect and preserve specimens of the different 
varieties of Plants. Every variety of Mineral, from the most common Clay to the 
Gem, specimens of Rocks and Mineralized animal and vegetable Remains. They will 
soon learn that an abundance of Shells, in a Fossil, or petrified state, are found in 
Limestone; of Vegetables in Sandstone, Slate, Clay, etcetera; and numerous Bones, 
and even whole Skeletons of Quadrupeds, Birds, Amphibious Animals, Fishes and also 
Insects, occur in Rocks of various descriptions. 

The formation of Cabinets, Herbaria and Acquaria, should be encouraged in every 
School. An Aquarium in a School Room is a source of never-ending interest. It opens 
a new department in Nature hitherto but little studied. Nature always rewards her 
closest Students with the most signal success. The most important discoveries have 
been made by men whose early lives were spent in a close observance of Nature. In 
this extensive range of subjects the Teacher will easily discover the peculiar taste and 
aptitude of his Pupils. Let them be encouraged in that department in which the God 
of Nature has designed them to work. It is solemnly believed that ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of all the difficulties incident to the Home circle and the School Room arise 
frum the persistent efforts of Parents and Teachers to force children to disregard 
Nature’s teaching. It is not the province of the Educator to make mind, nor to prevent, 
or distort it, but to lead it out, to develop it by timely assistance. Independent indi- 
vidual thought, study and exertion develop that originality of mind which boldly leaves 
the old beaten paths of Science and fearlessly strikes out into new and unexplored 
fields, to reap the rich rewards in store. Mental impressions in early life are hard to 
obliterate. How important, then, that the susceptible mind be thoroughly imbued with 
the love of order, right and justice; with respect for equity, good government and 
rightful authority. 


X.—Drawing: Its Importance and Value in our Schools. 


1. So important and necessary was Drawing, (which is now prescribed in our 
Schools), felt to be, as a branch of learning, that in 1870, the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts passed the following Law on the subject : — 

The General Statutes are hereby amended so as to include Drawing among the 
branches of learning which are by said Section required to be taught in the Public 
Schools. 

Any City or Town may, and every City and Town having more than ten thousand 
inhabitants shall, annually make provision for giving free instruction in Industrial, 
or Mechanical, Drawing, to persons over fifteen years of age, either in day, or evening 
Schools, under the direction of the School Committee. 
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2. On the operation of this enactment, the Board of Education for the State of 


Massachusetts remarks : — 

A special Agent, (Mr. W. Smith, Art Master of Leeds, England), was appointed by 
the Board in July, 1871, as Director of Art Education, and is now engaged in the work 
of aiding in the carrying out the requirements of the Law of 1870, relating to the 
teaching of Drawing in the Public Schools. . . . His labours thus far, have met 
with gratifying success. . . . It is now admitted by all who have examined the 
subject, that everyone who can learn to write can learn to draw, and that Drawing is 
simpler in its elements and can be more easily acquired than Writing. Special 
Instructors are no more required for Drawing than for Writing and Arithmetic. 
Teachers must learn and teach elementary Drawing as they learn to teach other 
branches. It has been found abroad that Teachers can acquire a sufficient knowledge 
of Drawing without any great sacrifice of time or patience. 


The Honourable Henry Barnard, so well known as a leading Educationist, in the 
United States, thus speaks of the ease in which children can be instructed in Drawing :— 


Drawing should be taught in every grade of our Public Schools. The first instinct, 
or inclination, of the child is to handle the pencil, and ‘draw something.’’ The sparks 
of what may be ‘“‘that sacred fire,’ should not be smothered, but fanned into a flame. 
Drawing is the alphabet, or rather the language of Art; and when this is understood, 
the child is the possible Sculptor, Painter, or Architect. Instruction in these elements 
of Art, corrects the taste and gives the hand skill; it gives the trained, artistic eye 
which detects the incongruous, the ungraceful, and the ill-proportioned, and which, on 
the other hand, the graceful, harmonious, and symmetrical, never escape. 


The instructed eye derives the same intense delight from the pleasures of sight as 
the instructed ear from the harmonies of sound. The introduction of this branch of 
Study into our Public Schools will do more than anything else to popularize Art, and 
give the whole people a taste for Art in its nobler as well as simpler forms. 


4. The Board of Education in Lowell, Massachusetts, (a well-known manufacturing 
Town), thus summarizes the value and importance of Drawing in the Schools :— 


The importance of Drawing, as a branch of Public Instruction, has been recognized 
in the Manufacturing Countries of Europe for a long time; which fact has given them 
great advantage in the Manual Arts. Sixty years ago, the great Napoleon caused 
Drawing to be made a prominent Study in the Schools of France; the success of the 
Artisans of that Country in decorative and ornamental productions is one of the results, 
bringing immense wealth to its shores from other lands, our own paying no small part. 


In Germany the teaching of Drawing has been universal for generations. A Teacher 
who could not draw and teach Drawing, would no sooner be employed in one of her 
Schools than one who had not learned to read and write. This training shows itself in 
the superior skill and accuracy of the German Soldier, and it adds vastly to the value 
of the German Mechanics, enabling them, in some parts of our Country, to get from 
fifty cents to a dollar a day more than Workmen of equal merit in other respects. 


At the World’s Exhibition, in London, in 1851, with respect to Manufactures 
requiring artistic skill, England stood lowest but one among the Countries represented, 
and the United States stood lowest of all. The Educators of England, aided by the 
Manufacturers, immediately caused Drawing and Artistic Schools to be established in 
all the large Towns of the Kingdom, for the training of her Workmen and Workwomen. 
The result was, that, at the Paris Exhibition, sixteen years later, England advanced 
from next to the foot to the first place on the list. Is mortification any adequate name 
os Paget with which we learn that the United States continued complacently at 
the foot: 

A change has commenced, the Educators of the Country having been aroused in all 
directions. Cincinnati employs six public Drawing Teachers, at an expense of $5,700. 
New York, San Francisco, Philadelphia, Brooklyn and Chicago have made this branch 
a part of their School Instruction in all grades, and now our old Commonwealth has 
introduced it by Law into all her five thousand Public Schools. 

We may expect results at least equal to those reached in England, and may have a 
reasonable hope that sixteen years hence we shall have disappeared from our accustomed 
place at the foot of the list. We speak of Drawing only as applied to training the hand 
and eye for industrial purposes, for that is, we think, its valuable feature as a branch 
of Public Education. 

Drawing is the written language of the eye, even as words are the written language 
of the brain. It is especially the language of Mechanic Art. Constant difficulty is 
experienced for want of Workmen who can even read this language,—that is, who can 
work from a Drawing. or Plan. without constant explanations, which Machinists say 
is the cause of no small loss in dollars and cents to both Employers and Employed, and 
consequently to the community at large. It is, therefore, from this point of view that 
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Public Educators are at present called to regard the subject, leaving higher walks of 
Art to be considered in future years. 


5. The English Commissioners in their Report thus summarize the opinions of those 
gentlemen examined by them in regard to the subject of Drawing. They say :— 


Mr. Stanton remarks that ‘‘whether we regard it as a means of refinement, or as 
an education for the eye, teaching it to appreciate form, or as strengthening habits of 
accurate observation, or again as of direct utility for many professions and trades, it 
is equally admirable.’? Doctor Hodgson stated it as his opinion that ‘‘Drawing should 
be taught to every child as soon as he went to School, and added that it was already 
taught to all the Boys, (nearly 1,000), in the Liverpool Institute.’? From Mr. Samuel- 
son’s Letter to the Vice-President of the Committee of Council on Education, Drawing 
appears to be always regarded as a most important subject of instruction in the 
Technical Schools on the Continent of Europe; and the bearing of this on the excellence 
ascribed to the foreign Artisans and Superintendents of labour cannot be mistaken. 


6. Honourable Joseph White, Secretary of the Board of Education of Massachusetts, 
commending the efforts made in the State to introduce Drawing, very emphatically 
observes : — 


ana these Schools be opened in all our Manufacturing Towns, and we may expect 
to find,— 

I. A great improvement in respect to the taste and skill exhibited in the various 
products of industry. 

II. A rapid multiplication of valuable labour-saving Machines 

ITI. And, better than all, an increase of the numbers and a manifest advance in 
the intellectual and moral condition and character of the Artisans themselves. In 
proportion as the intellect asserts its sway over mere force, as the cultivated brain 
controls the hand, labour ceases to be a drudgery, and becomes a pleasure and delight; 
it is no longer a badge of servility, but an instrument of power. 

These recommendations, (says General Eaton, United States Commissioner of 
Education), are worthy of being repeated throughout the Country for the benefit of 
every Manufacturing Town. Indeed the efforts for the training of Mechanical Skill 
are so rapidly spreading in all civilized lands that only by a corresponding attention 
to these elements of instruction can our Manufacturers hope to compete with those 
in other quarters of the Globe. 


7. Honourable B. G. Northrop, Secretary of the Board of Education in Connecticut, 
says : — 


In Central Europe, Technical Education is provided for; almost every Trade has 
its School, and they contribute largely to the thrift of Germany and Switzerland. The 
universality of instruction in Drawing is a marked feature; and I urge upon all Super- 
intendents and those in authority to have Drawing introduced alongside of Geography 
and Arithmetic. 

8. In his valuable work ‘‘In the School Room,”’ Professor John S. Hart thus illus- 


trates, by a striking example, the importance of Drawing in our Public Schools :— 


When it comes to skilled labour between the educated and the ignorant an intelli- 
gent Mechanic is worth twice as much as one ignorant, or stupid. Here is a case in 
oint :— : 
Many years ago a very instructive fact on this point came under my own personal 
observation. A gentleman of my acquaintance had frequent need of the aid of a 
Carpenter. The work to be done was not regular carpentry, but various odd jobs, 
alterations and adaptations to suit special wants, and no little time and materials were 
wasted in the perpetual misconceptions and mistakes of the successive Workmen 
employed. At length a Workman was sent, who was a German, from the Kingdom of 
Prussia. After listening attentively to the orders given, and doing what he could to 
understand what his Employer wanted, Michael would whip out his pencil, and in two 
or three minutes, with a few lines, would present a sketch of the article, so clear that 
any one could recognize it at a glance. It could be seen at once, also, whether the 
intention of his Employer had been rightly conceived, and whether it was practicable. 
The consequence was that so long as Michael was employed there was no more waste 
of materials and time, to say nothing of the vexation of continued failures. Michael 
was not really more skilful as a Carpenter than the many others who had preceded him; 
but his knowledge of Drawing, gained in a Common School in his native Country, made 
his services worth from fifty cents to a dollar a day more than those of any. other 
Workman in the Shop, and he actually received two dollars a day when others in the 
same shop were receiving only a dollar and a quarter. He was always in demand, and 
he slways received extra wages, and his work, even at that rate, was considered cheap. 

What was true of Michael in Carpentry would be true of any other department of 
Mechanical industry. In Cabinet-making, in Shoe-making, in Tailoring, in Masonry, 
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in Upholstery, in the various contrivances of Tin and Sheet-iron with which our houses 
are made comfortable, in Gas-fitting and Plumbing, in the thousand and one necessities 
of the Farm, the Garden and the Kitchen, a Workman who is ready and expert with 
his Pencil, who has learned to put his own ideas or those of another rapidly on Paper, 
is worth fifty per cent. more than his fellows who have not this skill. 


XI.—Technical Education: Its Purpose and Object. 


The subject of Technical Education is thus defined by the Board of Education in 
the State of Massachusetts : — 

Technical Education is instruction in the peculiar knowledge or special skill 
required in any business, or occupation,—the training which will render the talents 
of the citizen most useful to the State in that particular Craft, Trade, or Profession, 
in which he, or she, is engaged, whether as Mechanic, Farmer, Sailor, Engineer, 
Teacher, Merchant, Architect, Minister, Doctor, or Lawyer. As the education of the 
Common Schools fits the youth for the performance of his general duties as a citizen, 
of the citizen most useful to the State in that particular Craft, Trade, or Profession, 
which he has chosen, Divinity, Law and Medical Schools, for special, or Technical 
Instruction in those professions, have long been in successful operation. 


A Resolve was passed by the last General Court “relating to Technical Instruc- 
tion in Schools,’ by which the Board of Education was directed to report ‘‘a feasible 
plan for giving in the Common Schools of the Cities and larger Towns of this Common- 
wealth additional instruction, especially adapted to young persons who are acquiring 
practical skill in Mechanic, or Technical Arts, or are preparing for such pursuits.’’ 

It is appropriate, in connection with this part of my Report, briefly to refer to 
what is being done in other Countries to provide for further instruction in elementary 
and practical Science, but at a stage beyond that of our High Schools. The object of 
this instruction, taken in its most comprehensive sense, is, (as just explained), to 
render the talents of the citizen most useful to the State in that particular Craft, 
Trade, or Profession in which he, or she, is engaged, whether as Mechanic, Farmer, 
Sailor, Engineer, Teacher, Merchant, Architect, Minister, Doctor, or Lawyer. Thus 
the special Technical Schools already established in various Countries are: — 


- Normal Schools for Teachers. 

. Divinity Schools for Ministers. 

- Law Schools for Lawyers. 

- Medical Schools for Physicians. 

. Art Schools of Painting and Sculpture for Artists. 
. Schools for Civil Engineers and Architects. 

. Chemical Schools for Chemists. 

. Geological Schools for Geologists. 

. Schools of Mines for Metallurgists. 

10. Agricultural Schools for Farmers. 

11. Schools of Navigation for Sailors. 

12. Commercial Schools, (or Colleges), for Merchants. 
13. Schools of Technology for Artisans, etcetera. 


OONNDoOfk WH 


This latter class of Schools are of quite recent origin in England, the United States, 
and, I am happy to say, in Ontario also. Early in 1871 the Government of Ontario 
sent two Commissioners, (Doctors Hodgins and Machattie), to the United States to 
make inquiries ‘in regard to Schools of Practical Science.’? As the result of these 
inquiries, a Report was made to the Government, and a “College of Technology’? was 
established in Toronto in that year. In France, Switzerland, and in most of Germany, 
the education of Artisans commences when they are Boys at School. Experience has 
shown that this is the proper time to begin this kind of instruction, as Boys are remark- 
ably apt in picking up knowledge of this kind, (which appeals to their senses) ; besides, 


it gives a pleasing variety to the otherwise, and to them, monotonous, routine of the 
School. 
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XII.—Connection Between Education and Invention. 


As to the effect of this kind of instruction on the inventive ingenuity of a people, 
the Honourable B. G. Northrop, Secretary of the Board of Education in Connecticut, 
gives the following illustrations from his own State :— 


It is plainly due to the former excellence of our Schools, and the universality of 
Education among the people, that Connecticut has always taken the lead in the 
number, variety, and value of its inventions. Our Manufactories are relatively more 
numerous and more diversified in their processes and products than those of any other 
State. The ingenuity and inventive talent of our people have ever been remarkable, 
as is shown by the statistics of the Patent Office. 

The whole number of Patents granted to citizens of the United States for the year 
1871 was 12,511, of which: — 


To citizens of Connecticut were 667, being one to each 806 
To citizens of District Columbia 136, being one to each 970 


To citizens of Massachusetts 1,386, being one to each 1,051 
To citizens of Rhode Island 184, being one to each 1,181 
To citizens of New York 2,954, being one to each 1,450 
To citizens of New Jersey 496, being one to each 1,827 


Provision for Teaching Vocal Music. in our Schools. 


1. Vocal Music being now required to be taught in our Schools, we insert the 
following striking illustration of its value and importance as a softening and human- 
izing influence as a subject of instruction, from the Report of the Secretary of the 
Board of Education in Connecticut, for last year. It will be seen how successfully he 
combats the statement so often put forth that instruction in Vocal Music is of no 
practical use to large numbers of children, because of their inability to sing. He says:— 


Music is taught in our best Schools and should be in all. In many instances it has 
taken its proper place as one of the regular Studies. It is the testimony of multitudes 
of Teachers, that Music helps instead of hindering progress in other Studies. It stimu- 
lates the mental faculties and exhilarates and recreates Pupils, when weary with Study. 
Some branches are pursued largely for the mental discipline which they impart. No 
Study that can be taken up so early, is a better discipline in rapid observation and 
thinking; none so early and easily develops the essential power of mental concentration. 
In Singing by note, a child must fix his thoughts and think quickly and accurately. 
The habit of fixing the attention thus early formed, will aid in all other Studies. There is 
abundant testimony that Scholars progress more rapidly in the common branches, where 
Singing is taught. Vocal Music aids in graceful Reading, by promoting better articu- 
lation, improving the voice and correcting hard and unpleasant tones. The influence 
in cultivating the sensibilities, improving the taste and developing the better feelings 
of our nature, amply compensate for the time required for this Study. Its efficacy in 
School Government, making work a play, giving a systematic recreation,—enjoyed the 
more because always in concert, and with the sympathy and stimulus of companionship, 
—is admitted by the most successful Teachers. Trouble in the School Room often comes 
from that restlessness. which proper intervals of Singing would best relieve. Singing 
is a healthful, physical exercise. In primary Schools, Gymnastic Exercises often accom- 
pany the singing. When children are trained to erectness of posture, and to the right 
use of the vocal organs, speaking, Reading and Singing are most invigorating exercises ; 
expanding the chest, promoting deep breathing, quickening the circulation, and arous- 
ing hoth the physical and mental energies. Diseases of the respiratory organs are the 
great scourge of this climate, and occasion more than one-fifth of our mortality. It is 
said that in New England and New York, more than forty thousand die annually of 
diseases of the throat and lungs. The remarkable exemption of the German people, 
alike in Germany and America, from pulmonary disease, is attributed, by eminent 
medical authority, largely to the universal habit of singing, in which they are trained 
from their earliest vears, both at home and at School. Thus their lungs are expanded 
and invigorated. The broad chest is a national characteristic. There is a common but 
erroneous impression that only a favoured few can learn Music. How is it then that 
every child in Germany is taught Singing as regularly as Reading? But facts may be 
found nearer home. In late Examinations of all the Schools in New Haven, ‘‘only two 
hundred and forty-eight children out of over six thousand were found unable to sing 
the scale. and one hundred and forty of these belonged to the primary grades; that 
is. out of this multitude. only one hundred and eight above the primary grades could 
not sing. Superintendent Parish says:—‘‘A systematic course of training the voices 
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of the little ones in the Primary Rooms, has been commenced. Thus far the experi- 
ment has been a complete success. Children from five to eight years of age, readily 
sing the scale, singly and in concert, and read from the Blackboard, notes on the staff 
by numerals and syllables with as little hesitation as they call the letters and words of 
their reading lessons.”’ 

In the Hancock School of Boston, of about one thousand Girls, less than a dozen 
were unfitted from all causes for attaining to a fair degree of success in Singing. 
General Eaton, the National Commisioner of Education, and Governor English, when 
visiting the Schools in New Haven, expressed their surprise and gratification at hearing 
children in the Primary Schools, sing at sight exercises marked on the Blackboard by 
the Teacher. 

2. The Report of the School Committee of Boston, of the present year, after explain- 
ing the system of instruction adopted, and noticing some of the happy effects of musical 
exercises in the Public Schools, remarks :— 

“The primary School is, of all others, the place where instruction in Music, if we 
would ever expect it to attain anything like a satisfactory result, as a part of our 
Common School instruction, ought to begin. The child of five, or six years, can easily 
be taught the first rudiments of Music, and a few plain principles in the management 
of the voice, if early adopted, and carried up through the lower and intermediate 
classes; especially if to this were added some instruction in the art of correct vocal- 
ization, and the proper management of the registers, greater strength, a more resonant 
tone, purer intonation, exacter enunciation, precision, ease, fluency of delivery ,— 
everything that is improving to the voice would finally result. 

3. In an Address, delivered before the National Teachers’ Association, at Cleveland, 
Ohio, an eminent Teacher and authority says :— 

Music should enter into Common School Education, because, — 

Ist. It is an aid to other Studies. " © seta 

2nd. It assists the Teacher in maintaining the discipline of the School. 

3rd. It cultivates the xsthetic nature of the child. 


4th. It is valuable as a means of Mental discipline. 

5th. It lays a favourable foundation for the more advanced culture of later life. 
6th. It is a positive economy. 

7th. It is of the highest value as a sanitary measure. 

8th. It prepares for participation in the Church Service. 


And again :— 

Through the medium of the Music Lesson the moral nature of the child may be 
powerfully cultivated. , 

Music meets the demands of that nature; it infuses itself into his life; it intwines 
itself about his heart, and becomes a law of his being. Hence, his Songs may more 
directly and powerfully than any other agency give tone and direction to his moral 
character; they may be made the means of cultivating his nationality and patriotism; 
they may promote a love of order, virtue, truth, temperance, and a hatred of their 
opposites; they may subserve his Religious advancement, implanting lessons at once 
salutary and eternal. 

Regular Musical instruction is now incorporated with the School Studies of nearly 
every City and large Town in New England and the Northern and Western States, not 
only with the happiest musical results, but with marked good influences upon the health, 
general intelligence, capacity for receiving general instruction, and orderly habits of 


the youth so taught. 


Facilities for Giving a Practical Commercial Education in the Schools. 


As I intimated last year, one of the felt wants in our system of Public and High 
Schools, has been facilities for giving Boys instruction in matters relating to Com- 
mercial and Business transactions. That want has been supplied; and both in the High 
and Public School Law, provision has been made for giving Pupils instruction in 
subjects relating to Commercial Education. For years this subject has received atten- 
tion in the Model School of Ontario, and Boys have been thoroughly prepared in Book- 
keeping and other kindred branches, so as to fit them at once for practical work in the 
Counting House and other departments of Mercantile life. The result has been that 
Boys trained there have been much sought after by Merchants and others. In the 
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Schools generally, beyond a little theoretical Book-keeping, no special attention has 
been hitherto paid to Commercial subjects, but in the new Programme of Study pre- 
scribed for the Schools, Pupils are required : —~ 

1. To be practically acquainted with Compound and Conjoined Proportion, and 
with Commercial Arithmetic, including Practice, Percentage, Insurance, Commission, 
Brokerage, Purchase and Sale of Stock, Custom House Business, Assessment of Taxes 
and Interest. 

2. To know the definition of the various Account Books used. To understand the 
relation between Debtor and Creditor, and the difference between Single and Double 
Entry. 

3. To know how to make Original Entries in the Books used for this purpose, such 
as Invoice Books, Sales Book, Cash Book and Day Book. 

4. To be able to Journalize any ordinary transaction, and to be familiar with the 
nature of the various Accounts in the Ledger, and with the mode of conducting and 
closing them. 

5. To be familiar with the forms of ordinary Commercial Paper, such as Promissory 
Notes, Drafts, Receipts for the payment of Money, etcetera. 

6. In the English Course for the High Schools, Pupils are required to be acquainted 
with Commercial Forms and Usages, and with practical Telegraphy. 


III.—Provipinge ApDEQuATE ScHoot ACCOMMODATION. 


1. Since the date of my last Report, very much attention has been given to the 
question of School House Accommodation. The extracts which I have given in the 
Appendix from the Reports of the County Inspectors, are full of interest on this subject. 
They show,— 

(1) The actual condition of the School Houses in the rural parts of the Country. 

(2) The laudable desire on the part of most of the Trustees and Ratepayers to 
remedy the lamentable state of things which has been pointed out to them. 

(3) The apathy, timidity, or penuriousness which influence the remainder to do 
nothing. 

2. The operation of the provision of the new School Law on this subject, as reported 
to the Inspectors, show, therefore, that one of the most valuable features of the School 
Legislation of last year was that which provided for increased School House Accommoda- 
tion. Thinking that it would not be necessary to provide for the Trustees and Rate- 
payers to do what was an obvious duty in this respect, no provision was made in the 
comprehensive School Law of 1850 for this essential part of our School economy, nor 
was it even embodied in the School Law Amendment Act of 1860, which was designed 
to remedy certain proved defects in the Law. Indeed, not until after twenty years 
experience had demonstrated the actual want of some general Regulation relating to 
School House Accommodation being made, did the necessity for a clearly-defined Regu- 
lation on the subject force itself on public attention. 

3. Although some opposition was made, at first, to this most desirable reform, yet 
on the whole, it has been hailed as a real boon by the vast majority of the Trustees. 
Never was there such singular unanimity on any one subject among the intelligent 
friends of our improved School System as on this. It has, (when proper explanations 
have been given to the parties concerned), been regarded as a most enlightened step 
in advance. The provision of the School Law has been framed, as we think all will 
admit, in the interests of humanity, cleanliness, order and decency. It is true that in 
many cases a thoughtless apathy or inattention alone had prevented anything from 
being done to improve the condition of the School Premises; but, in other cases, 
timidity on the part of the Trustees, or the fear of taxation on the part of the Rate- 
payers, had paralyzed local efforts; and from year to year nothing was done to put 
the School House in even a reasonable state of repair. Hence the necessity for the 
interposition of some higher authority, in the shape of Statute Law, to arouse public 
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attention to the subject, and virtually to decide the question in favour of the health 
of the Teacher and Pupils and the advancement of the School. These were, really, the 
parties who had suffered so long from local apathy or selfishness, while they were power- 
less to effect any change for the better. 

4. Were it not vouched for, in the Appendix, by the written testimony of the Public 
School Inspectors, who have examined and reported to the Department upon the state 
of the School Houses and Premises under their jurisdiction, it could scarcely be believed 
that Trustees and Parents would, in so many cases, have allowed their children to con- 
sregate, day after day, and year after year, in the miserable hovels which, up to this 
year, had existed as so-called School Houses in many parts of the Province. And yet 
so it was. Neither the ill-health of the Teacher, nor the listless faces of the children, 
added to the warning of Medical men, or the counsel of Local Superintendents, could, 
in many localities, rouse Trustees, or Ratepayers, from their apathy. ‘‘Their Fathers, 
or other relations, or friends, had gone to the School, and it was good enough for them.’’ 
This, or some other valueless excuse, was too often their reply, and hence nothing was 
done, or would be attempted. Not even, in many cases, would the spirited example of 
their neighbours in other localities influence them; and often, in inverse ratio to the 
wealth of the neighbourhood, would the spirit of selfish economy prevail, and even be 
defended on the plea of poverty! 

5. It is true that many people had no definite idea as to are. was actually required 
to be done, in order to provide what was really necessary to put their School House and 
Premises in a proper and efficient state. Such people would say,—‘‘Tell us what we 
should do, and we will cheerfully do it.”’” ‘‘We know that our children and the Teachers 
are sufferers, and that they are not in such a School House as we should like them to 
be in. But we do not know the proper size to build the School House, the space for 
air we should leave, or the best way to ventilate the Building, or Premises. If the Law, 
or Regulations, would lay down some definite general Rules on the subject, we should 
be glad to follow them, but we do not like to spend money on a new School House, and 
then find that we were all wrong in our calculations on the subject.’? Such excuses as 
these were often urged, and they were reasonable in some cases. Trustees, too, would 
say, when pressed to do something to better the condition of the School House :—‘‘We 
would gladly do so, but the Ratepayers object to the expense, and we do not like to 
fall out with our neighbours. If you say that we must do it, we will undertake it, for then 
the responsibility will be on you, and we shall do no more than our duty in complying 
with the ,School Law.’? Some Trustees have felt so strongly the necessity of improving 
the condition of their School Premises, and yet have lacked the moral, and even the 
legal, courage to do their duty, independently of this pressure, that they have privately 
intimated their desire to the Inspector that he would enforce the Law in this matter 
in their School Section. 

6. It affords me real pleasure to say that, in carrying out the Law and Regulations 
on this subject, the Inspectors generally have displayed great judgment and tact. They 
have even taken unusual pains to enlist the sympathies and best feelings of Trustees 
and Ratepayers in favour of this much-needed reform. They have answered objections, 
smoothed difficulties, removed prejudices, met misrepresentations by full information 
and explanation, and have done everything in their power to introduce, as I have 
suggested to them, a gradual change for the better in the condition of the School House, 
the Out-buildings, Fences and Premises generally. 


I.—Prizes for Plans of School Sites and School Houses. 


7. With a view to encourage as well as develop a taste and talent for improved 
School House accommodation, and to enlist the energies and skill of the local School 
Authorities in this good work, I decided to issue a Circular offering Prizes for the best 
plans of Sites and School Houses. This I was enabled to do out of a small sum placed 
in the Estimates for that purpose. In this way I have sought to give a further illus- 
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tration of a principle which I have always held, and which has always characterized 
the administration of our School System from the beginning. This principle is, that 
the Department should seek rather to aid the People to help as well as educate them- 
selves through themselves, than to take the matter out of their hands, or compel them 
to do what was obviously their duty to do. 

(Norse. The following is inserted here as bearing upon this subject). 


{1.—Circular from the Chief Superintendent offering Prizes for Rural School House 
Plans. 


Although Plans of School Houses had been published in the Journal of Education 
for Upper Canada during the year 1849-1872, it was thought desirable to offer Prizes 
for a series of the best Plans of School Houses. The following Notice was, therefore, 
inserted in the Journal of Education for June, 1872 :— 

With a view to improve the School Accommodation in the various rural School 
Sections, and to act as an incentive to improved School Architecture, as well as to aid 
Trustees in the matter, the Department of Public Instruction will pay to any Inspector, 
Trustee, or Teacher, the following prizes for Ground Plans of School Houses, and for 
Block Plans of School Sites, which may be found best adapted to rural School Sections, 
videlicet : — 

I. For the best Ground Plan of a rural School-House, (on the scale of eight feet 
to an inch), $10,—I. For the best First Floor, (Ground), Plan of a School House, with 
Porch, Cap and Cloak-room, Map and Book-presses, Teacher’ accommodation, etcetera, 
capable of accommodating from 60 to 75 children, $15. 2. For the best Ground Plan 
of a rural School House with the additions and at least two School Rooms capable of 
accommodating from 100 to 125 children, $20. 3. For the best Ground Plan of a rural 
School House, with additions, and at least three Rooms capable of accommodating from 
150 to 175 children, $25. 

II. For the best Block Plan of a School Site, (on the scale of forty feet to an 
inch.—For the best Block Plan of a School site, of an acre in extent. Position of 
School-House Wood-Shed, Privies, Well, Fence, Play Ground for Boys and for Girls, 
Shade Trees, etcetera, to be marked on the plan, $20: 2. The best Block Plan of a 
School Site, on the same scale, of half an acre, $15. 

The Plans to be neatly prepared in ink, and to be accompanied by full written 
explanations. They are to be marked by some word, or motto, the key to which is 
to be enclosed in an envelope, which will be opened after the Prizes shall have been 
awarded. 

Plans, etcetera, to be addressed to the Reverend Doctor Ryerson, Chief Superin- 
tendent of Education. 

The Prize Plans will be the property of the Education Department, and will be 
required for publication in the Journal of Education. 

Thirty persons competed for these Prizes for the best interior Plans of School- 
Houses, of various dimensions, and for the best Block Plans, of one acre and half acre 
School Sites. 

Of these thirty Plans, four were of superior merit, in various features, nine 
were of varying excellence, while seventeen either did not come up to the standard 
required, or had other palpable defects in them. 


cation is the Bulwark of Liberty.’? Two DUIS) Seekers hs css fe $40 
Number 2.—Mr. Henry De La Matter, Head Master, High School, Owen Sound: 
es uO et Laeg ee NN Win Peas daiaie isso tures lees oss dyes oh owe 25 


Number. 3.—Mr. S. §. Cann, Teacher, Port Hope: ‘Docendo Discimus 
(Number 1.) Two prizes 
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Number 4.—Mr. Robert Little, Inspector, County Halton: ‘‘Docendo Discimus,’’ 


Two: Prizes: ss acer ce. cogs Miva heces an tat Ge en eee ee 20 
Number 5.—Mr. James Dickie, Hamilton; ‘“‘Alpha,’’ Two prizes ....................- 15 
Number 6.—Mr. aaron H. Ball, M.A., Inspector, County of Welland: ‘‘Epis- 

COPOTLY?” G56. son pecaass cues casks vat Seat: agree yaa eke wat thao eee ae 15 
Number 7.—Mr. George F. Bane, Veacher;. Mast “Zorrac:, “Lota (ecco. eee 15 
Number 8.—Mr. John Irwin, Teacher, Belleville: ‘‘True Economy’’ .................. 15 
Number 9.—Mr. Francis C. Powell, Teacher, Port Elgin: ‘‘All is not gold that 

@libberg i eae S deciles MRO hes alge Oe hs eae ae se ee ee 10 


Number 10.—Mr. John B. Somerset, Inspector, County of Lincoln, and Mr. J. 
H. Comfort, Inspector, St. Catharines: ‘‘Multum in Parvo” each. 10 


Number 17.—-Mr.) William ‘O’ Connor, ‘Peacher, Seaforth **Pelix’ ee....-2-ee-ta0ce. ee 10 
Number 12.—Mr. Richard Harcourt, Inspector, County of Haldimand: [after- 
wards Minister of Education] ‘‘Per Vias Rectas’’ ..................... 5 


Number t3.—-Mry W. “Laing, Hamilton “Rural Maple, beat’ <2 5 
Number 14.—Mr. Hugh Robertson, Teacher, Toronto: ‘‘Interests’’..................... 5 
Number t5-—Mr. VD") Melntyre; Teacher, lancaster sis la) hy 2 aan oe 5 
Number 16.—Mr. Robert S. Gould, Teacher, Canning, ‘‘Ami de Mouvement’’...... 5 
Number 17.—Mr. G. D. Platt, Inspector, Prince Edward County: ‘‘Hopeful’’... 5 


Total, for the seventeen. approved) bl alls v.02... 4 saree eee eee eee $230 
Thirteen Plans, (numbers 18 to 30,) were not accepted as not coming up to the 
standard required. | 


IlIl.—What was done Elsewhere in Regard to School Accommodation in 1871, 


8. Before referring to the provisions of the Law and Regulations in force in 
Ontario in regard to School House Accommodation, I think it will be interesting and 
instructive to take a glance at what is done elsewhere in the direction of building and 
repairing School Houses. I take the example of some of the American States as their 
System of Education and modes of proceeding are similar to our own. The result 
discloses the painful fact that although the Expenditure in 1871 for School Sites and 
the Building and repairs of School Houses in Ontario was $345,000, or about $75,000 
more than in 1870, yet the average expenditure per School for the same objects was 
very much below that of the various American States, which have reported the facts 
on the subject, and which I have given in the Table below. Thus :— 


In Ontario, for 4,600 Schools the expenditure was ................5. $345,000 
In Massachusetts, for every 4,600 Schools the expenditure was ... 1,865,700 
In New Jersey, for every 4,600 Schools the expenditure was ...... 1,840,000 
In Connecticut, for every 4,600 Schools the expenditure was ... 1,538,700 
In Pennsylvania, for every 4,600 Schools the expenditure was ... 993,600 
In Michigan, for every 4,600 Schools the expenditure was ...... 782,000 
In New York, for every 4,600 Schools the expenditure was ...... 736 ,000 
In Ohio, for every 4,600 Schools the expenditure was ............ 628,600 
In Iowa, for every 4,600 Schools the expenditure was ............ 624,000 


9. Thus we see that the ordinary Expenditure of the least generous of these States 
for School Sites, Buildings, and repairs,—and those States much younger than our 
Province,—is nearly double that of the extraordinary Expenditure of last year in 
Ontario; while Pennsylvania spent nearly three times the amount per School that 
Ontario did, Connecticut nearly five times and New Jersey and Massachusetts nearly 
six times as much per School during 1871 as did Ontario. 


IV.—Actual Expenditure for Sites, Buildings and Repairs of School Houses in Ontario. 


10. Among the most eminent Educators, it has been generally held that the Public 
Expenditure for Education was a good national investment, and one which always paid 
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a high rate of interest to the State. Investment in Real Estate for School Sites and 
Buildings is among the most valuable which can be made. It is always available and 
tangible and capable of being readily converted into money. Our own Expenditure 
for Sites, Buildings and repairs of School Houses last year was $345,000, or upwards 
of $50,000 more than the sum expended for a like purpose in 1870. The Expenditure 
of some of the leading States in the adjoining Republic for the same objects was as 
follows :— 


State. Date of Report. Expenditure. Number of School Sections. 
Pennsylvania ...... iL a Ma nee DG, O00; COorm wanna a ee 15,700 
Massachusetts ...... TSU eet eee eee 2,008 Spa we tens eae 5,076 
New? Y Orlow, Ge. dsa 6 to I Seek ea Re ean WSS OS OG sae eile aes 11,350 
ODIO Ae ean tees PS70tws anaes. WOO bd [ee ae gee ee 13,951 
Tiinoiss see. naend. WAU eames alee Sth 0n2e oe 11,011 
LOWS es oak SS 1 Manes ad ome Co i CIO, SL Gare seen es 1,823 
Michigan gies ots TS HOM Capek net ee BO ei wena ne 5,008 
New Jersey ........ gb We hel Aa Le DOT AOU aes oat: G 1,501 
Cone cticuthsen.) Sc ovylit AUEA SIA Rane DOU OL Sot mee seks genes 1,644 
AVISCONGMO aut TSW OT Ra cers tae. AVEO mae wild eter pss 
Ontarionassecs Hats Noh RCS Sar Rae pe 345,000 Wer crea” 4,600 


The Expenditure in the State of New York for School Sites and Houses has been 
nearly Ten millions of dollars, during the last five years, or nearly Two millions of 
dollars per year! 


IV.—Valuation of School House Property in the United States. 


11. The following statistics of the value of School Houses, etcetera, will be inter- 
esting : — 


Valuation of School Number of School 

Name. Date of Report. Property. Sections. 
ING Wea OL \ceeen sos Eye OES ee ete P20, 465.2001 Mh ete oy 11,728 
ULI OTS ee ree oles map | Neate Oe Nt eta UG S359 SOO ever sake oe ECO it 
Pennsylvania ...... iho MECN RRC LOSS Tl Samia ne ae: 15,700 
Massachusetts ...... Va ee rea won VOGG Tt4 24s eee ets 5,076 
COLO ead cage oe 8, Serie) Coy Belgien Wh, Olen alee DROUD ODA Te tok el 13,951 
ATCA A seolte co DO lea tar Seat, To OSS ty meee 9,032 
TOM A oahce ht on eta ne ate TS Ve halen te OFT O 450015 9 pie eis crate 7,823 
New Jersey ........ LW eee iy catia SOAP AOL roca Metis 1,501 
DPISSONTEn tye oes LS70F gees Dae AAS yoy ee ce sia 
IW ISEOTIBITY: acs 554.5 HW en U IR Meah, Seren ser ae Suc), BOS a el ae as ete 
ERIC Trt oi stt ae eee NY a Olay Salat Meas IN DV 485, SOO ee eat -. 4,003 
Manmnesota 10.5 wigs: bE ORM Pay he ta ig 152,00 Hae aee ee ear 2,625 


V.—Condition of the School Houses in some American States. 


Only in a few of the States do the Authorities report the condition of the School 
Houses. The following facts are, however, instructive :— 


In Maine, 1,772 School Houses are reported in ‘“‘bad condition.”’ 

In Pennsylvania, 1,517 School Houses are reported as ‘“‘unfit for School purposes.’’ 
In Vermont, 779 School Houses are reported as ‘‘unfit for School purposes.”’ 

In New Hampshire, 385 School Houses are reported as ‘‘unfit for School purposes. 


VI.—Provision of the Ontario Law on School House Accommodation. 


1. The new School Act of 1871 very properly declares that Trustees “‘shall provid 
Adequate Accommodation for all the children of School age, [i.e., between the ages a 
five and twenty-one years, resident] in their School Division,” (7.e, School Section 
City, Town, or Village). It also provides that ‘‘no School Section shall be formed whick 
shall contain less than fifty resident children, between the ages of five and sixteen 
years, unless the area of such Section shall contain more than four square miles.”’ 


es ebb 
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These ‘‘Accommodations,”’ to be adequate, should include, (as prescribed by the special 
Regulations) — 

(1) A Site of an Acre in extent, but not less than half an Acre.* 

(2) A School House, (with separate Rooms, where the number of Pupils exceeds 
fifty), the Walls of which shall not be less than ten feet high in the clear, and which 
shall not contain less than nine square feet on the Floor for each child in attendance, 
so as to allow an area in each Room, for at least one hundred cubic feet of Air for each 
child.t It shall also be sufficiently Warmed and Ventilated, and the premises properly 
Drained. 

(3) A sufficient Fence, or Paling, round the ‘School Premises. ° 

(4) A Play-ground, or other satisfactory provision for physical exercise, within the 
Fences, and off the Road. 

(5) A Well, or other means of procuring Water for the School. 

(6) Proper and separate Offices for both sexes, at some little distance from the 
School House, and suitably enclosed. 


(7) Suitable School Furniture and Apparatus, videlicet:—Desks, Seats, Black- 
boards, Maps, Library, Presses and Books, etcetera, necessary for the efficient conduct 
of the School. 

2. In his official visitations to the Schools, the Inspector is required to inquire into 
the tenure of the Property; the Materials, Dimensions, and plan of the Building; its 
condition ; when erected ; with what Funds built; how Lighted, Warmed, and Ventilated ; 
if any Class Rooms are provided for the separate instruction of part of the children; 
if there is a Lobby, or Closet, for Hats, Cloaks, Bonnets, Book Presses, etcetera; how 
the Desks and Seats are arranged and constructed; what arrangements for the Teacher; 
what Play-ground is provided; what Gymnastic Apparatus, (if any); whether there be 
a Well, and proper conveniences for private purposes; and if the Premises are fenced, 
or open, on the Street, or Road; if shade Trees and any Shrubs, or Flowers, are planted. 


3. In his inquiries in these matters, the Inspector is especially directed to see 
whether the Law and Regulations have been complied with in regard to the following 
matters: (should he discover remissness in any of them, he is directed to call the 
attention of the Trustees to it, before withholding the School Fund from the Section, 
with a view to its remedy before his next half-yearly visit) :— 

(1) Size of Section.—As to the size of the School Section, as prescribed by the 
Fifteenth Section of the School Law of 1871. 

(2) School Accommodation.—Whether the Trustees have provided ‘‘adequate Accom- 
modation for all children of School age, [i.e., between the ages of five and twenty-one 
years, resident], in their School Division,” [i.e., School Section, City, Town, or Village] 
as required by the Section of the School Act of 1871. 

(3) Space for Air.—Whether the required space of nine square feet for each Pupil, 
and the average space of one hundred cubic feet of Air for each child have been allowed 
in the construction of the School House and its Class Rooms. 

(4) Well; Proper Conventences.—Whether a Well, or other means of procuring 
Water is provided; also, whether there are proper conveniences for private purposes 
of both sexes on the Premises. 

4. The Trustees having made such provision relative to the School House and its 
Appendages, as are required by the Fourth clause of the Twenty-seventh Section, and 


* Size of School Grounds.~—The School Grounds, wherever practicable, should, in the rural Sections, embrace 
an Acre in extent, and not less than half an Acre, so as to allow the School-house to be set well back from the 
Road, and furnish Play-grounds within the Fences. A convenient form for School Grounds will be found to be 
an area of ten rods front by sixteen rods deep, with the School-house set back four or six rods from the Road. The 
Grounds should be strongly Fenced. the Yards and Outhouses in the rear of the School-house being invariably 
separated by a high and tight board Fence: the front Grounds being planted wifh shade Trees and Shrubs. Fora 
small School, an area of eight rods front by ten rods deep may be sufficient, the School-house being set back four 
rods from the front. 


t Thus, for instance. a Room for fifty children wonld require space for 5,000 cubic feet of Air. This would be 
equal to a cube of the following dimensions in feet, videlicet: 25x 20x10, which is equivalent to a Room 25 feet 
long by 20 wide and 10 feet high. 


Notr.—Temperature.—In Winter the Temperature during the first School hour in the forenoon, or afternoon, 
should not exceed 70°, or 60° during the rest of the day. 


15a—xXXII1. 
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the Seventh clause of the Seventy-ninth Section of the Consolidatd School Act, and aa 
provided in Regulation 9 of the ‘‘Duties of Trustees,’’ it is made by the Regulation 
the duty of the Master to give strict attention to the proper Ventilation and Tempera- 
ture, as well as to the Cleanliness of the School House; he shall also prescribe such 
‘Rules for the use of the Yard and Out-buildings connected with the School House, as 
will insure their being kept in a neat and proper condition; and he shall be held 
responsible for any want of Cleanliness about the Premises. He is also required to see 
that the Yards, Sheds, Privies, and other Out-buildings are kept in order, and that 
the School House and Premises are locked at all proper times; and that all deposits 
of sweepings, from Rooms, or Yards, are removed from the Premises. 


VII.—Characteristics of a Good School House. 


1. In a recent edition of the School Laws of Michigan, it is truly stated that,— 


The essential characteristics of a good School House are, Ist, a sufficient amount 
of space to accommodate the Schodl and its Classes; 2nd, a convenient distribution of 
room in halls and School Rooms to allow free movement of the Classes and of the entire 
School, without crowding, or confusion; 3rd, an arrangement of lights, such as will 
throw an equal and sufficient illumination throughout the Room; and 4th, adequate 
provisions for Warming and Ventilating the Rooms. To these may be added as desir- 
able features, ample and pleasant School Grounds, good Walks and Out-houses. 

2. A great mistake has been made in some School Houses, by seating them in such 


a@ way as to have all the Pupils in the Room face the windows. Such an arrangement 
cannot be otherwise than injurious to the eyes of the Pupils, as the strong light is 
constantly shining into them. Pupils should always be seated with their backs to the 
windows. There should be no wondows in front of them. The Seats should face north- 


wards. 
VIII.—Principles of Ventilation for School Houses. 


1. The State Superintendent of Michigan remarks : —‘‘Ventilation becomes easy as 
soon as it is known that it is embraced in these two essential operations, videlicet : — 
Ist, to supply fresh Air; 2nd, to expel foul Air. It is evident that fresh Air cannot be 
crowded into a Room unless the foul Air is crowded out, and it will not go out unless 
fresh Air comes in to fill its place. It is useless to open Ventilating Flues, as I have 
seen in some of our School Houses, for the egress of bad Air, while there is no provision 
for drawing in a supply of fresh Air. If the Flues worked at all, it would be simply 
to empty the room of all Air,—an impossibility.” 

2. The following, (taken from the United States Commissioner’s Report on Educa- 
tion for 1871), furnishes an illustration of the nicety of observation brought by the 
Scientific men of Switzerland to the aid of Education. The Report says: — 


Doctor Breiting, of Basle, has examined the air of the School Rooms of that City. 
From the result of this estimation we select one, taken in a Room measuring 251.61 
cubic metres, (2.921.88 cubic feet, equal to a room twenty-four feet long, fifteen feet 
wide, and eight feet high), having 10.54 square metres, (115.77 square feet), of windows 
and doors, and containing, on the day of examination, fifty-four children. 


Time. Amount of carbonic acid gas.t 
(45. comencement vot School fisc0.. veces. 2,21 per cent. 
Brae ew ONC OM rSba FeCILALION, i240 s5%s0<s, ecto e ee 4 80 per cent. 
Poa Ul walled Chom vecngee. a ite ea eae ha se eee) 4.07 per cent. 
LO LON 2, th eraltenwene. brick erase. vce ic uses aloe, 6.23 per cent. 
Zhe OM OLS SCHOO Domine: arden hag eteat ly te 8.11 per cent. 
D1 10S am ar Lhe mRooim Demo. empty: nw, ve edt! 7.30 per cent. 
1.45 p.m., commencement of School .2.....1..¢..5.0ccsc0665 _ 5.03 per cent. 
2. Dail sm DePTMAN CeO NR GGOsR ay. aint Ae raN eon wee in dt 7.66 per cent. 
Ger D Tee 1LOmCiNG PMR COeRNen tire Gh nae OAs wal ee ML Bb 5.03 per cent. 
BST Tse ONO Of ote Lie ACOSO toc ae cea ee ie ar a 9.36 per cent. 
4.10 p.m., thei Room: beme, empty, <i.) F..0cte f.hicls eds 5.72 per cent. 


* In the report of the N. Y. Teachers’ Association, held at Albany, in July, 1872, the following passage occurs:— 

The death of at least two of these faithful Teachers leaves a lesson that ought to be heeded by every Parent and 
Teacher. The death of both is traced directly to improper Heating and Ventilation in Rooms in which they were 
called toteach. We believe this to be the most fruitful source of disease, or death, among our Teachers, and we 
might add, among the children and vouth of our land. 

+ Nortr.—The pure Atmosphere contains. .0004 carbonic acid Gas, and more than 1 per cent. of carbonic acip 
Gas is generally considered detrimental to health. 
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Proceedings in other Countries in Regard to School Accommodation. 


1. In England “the (Parliamentary) Grant is withheld altogether,—if the School 
be not in a Building certified by the Inspector, to be healthy, properly Lighted, Drained 
and Ventilated, supplied with Offices, and containing in the principal School Room at 
least eighty cubical feet of internal area per each child in average attendance.”’ 


2. In Section 29 of the New ‘School Act for Nova Scotia, (many details of which are 
copied from our Acts), passed in May, 1871, the following are the provisions, in regard 
to School Accommodation. They are even more comprehensive and minute than ours :— 


The School Accommodation to be provided by the District, (School Section), shall, 
as far as possible, be in accordance with the following arrangements : — 

For a District having fifty Pupils, or under, a House with comfortable Sittings, 
with one Teacher. 


For a District having from fifty to eighty Pupils, a House with comfortable Sittings 
and a good Class Room, with one Teacher and an Assistant. 


For a District having from eighty to one hundred Pupils, a House with comfortable 
Sittings and two good Class Rooms, with one Teacher and two Assistants, or a House 
having two Apartments, one for an elementary, and one for an advanced department 
with two Teachers; or, if one commodious Building cannot be secured, two Houses may 
be provided in different parts of the District, with a Teacher in each, one being devoted 
to the younger children, and the other to the more advanced. 


For a District having from one hundred to one hundred and fifty Pupils, a House 
with two adequate Apartments, one for an elementary and one for an advanced depart- 
ment, and a good Class Room accessible to both; with two Teachers, and, if necessary, 
an Assistant; or, if the District be long and narrow, three Houses may be provided, 
two for elementary departments, and one for an advanced department, the former being 
located towards the extremes of the District and the latter at, or near, the centre. 


_ For a District having from one hundred and fifty to two hundred Pupils, a House 
with three Apartments, one for an elementary, one for an advanced, and one for a High 
School, and at least one good Class Room common to the two latter, with three Teachers, 
and, if necessary, an Assistant; or if necessary Schools may be provided for the different 
Departments in different parts of the District. 


And generally, for any District having two hundred Pupils and upwards, a House, 
or Houses, with sufficient accommodation for different grades of elementary and advanced 
Schools, so that in Districts having six hundred Pupils and upwards, the ratio of Pupils 
in the elementary, advanced, and High School departments, shall be respectively about 
eight, three, and one. 

3. In Nova Scotia, the Board of School Examiners appointed for each District by 
the Governor-in-Council is authorized by Law,— 


To declare upon the Inspector’s Report, or upon other reliable information, the 
School House, or Houses, or Buildings used as such, unfit for School purposes, and shall 
forward such declaration to the Trustees of the Section, and the Board shall thereafter 
withhold all Provincial aid from any such Section, if measures are not adopted whereby 
a suitable House, or Houses may be provided, according to the ability of the Section. 


From the Regulations of the Nova Scotia Council of Public Instruction on this 
subject, we make the following extracts :— 


As to the size and commodiousness of the Building, provision should be made for one- 
quarter of the population of the Section; and whatever that number may be, the School 
House should be of such capacity as to furnish to each Scholar at least 150 cubic feet 
of pure atmospheric Air, or seven square feet of superficial area, with ceiling running 
from thirteen to sixteen feet in height. 


Adding two feet nine inches to the length for every additional row of Desks. Where 
the number of Scholars amount to upwards of fifty, there should be a Class Room 
attached. 


Plans of School Houses have been issued by the Council of Public Instruction, and 
the requirements of the Act are so explicit as to be a sufficient guide to Boards of 
Trustees. 

4. In Prince Edward Island the Law declares that,— 


Every School House hereafter to be erected and used as such, within any District 
now, or hereafter, established under this Act, and not already contracted to be built, 
shall not be less in clear area than four hundred square feet, nor in the height of posts 
than ten feet clear between the floor and ceiling, or be built nearer to the Highway 
than ten yards. 
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d. In Victoria, (Australia), no School receives aid from the Central Board unless 
the following, (among other conditions), be complied with, videlicet :— 


That, in the case of new Buildings the School Room contain not less than eight 
square feet for each child in average attendance, and that the walls be not less than 
ten feet in height to the eaves; that in all cases the School Room be sufficiently Warmed, 
Ventilated and Drained; that there be proper and separate Offices for both sexes; that 
there be a Play-ground attached, or other satisfactory provision made for physical 
exercise ; and that the School be properly provided with the amount of School Furniture 
and Apparatus, videlicet :—Desks, Forms, Blackboards, Maps, Books, etcetera, neces- 
sary for the efficient conduct of such School. 

6. In South Australia,— 


Grants-in-aid are allowed towards the cost of building School Houses, to an amount 
not exceeding Two hundred pounds for each School. The conditions to be observed in 
order to obtain this assistance are, that a declaration must be made by the Trustees 
that the Building for which the Grant is conceded shall be used for Public School pur- 
poses, and no other, without our written assent; that the area shall not be less than 
600 square feet; that the Building shall be substantially constructed, and composed of 
good material; and that it shall be properly furnished with the usual appliances for 
teaching. Approved Plans and Specifications for the Building of District School Houses 
are supplied by us for the guidance of the promoters; but a departure from the Plans 
is allowed if sufficient reasons be shown for it. ; 

7. In Michigan, the School Law provides, (Section 48), that,— 


The Director shall provide the necessary appendages for the School House, and keep 
the same in good condition and repair during the time School shall be taught therein. 
The Director is also authorized and required to procure all needful appendages and 
repairs, without any vote of the District in the case. It is not optional with the 
District to pay such expenses. When audited by the Moderator and Assessor, the 
Account becomes a valid claim against the District, and can be collected if the District 
fails to pay it. 

On these provisions of the Law, the State Superintendent remarks: — 

The Law has wisely empowered one Officer, and made it his duty to keep the School 
House in good repair. He should see to it that the Windows are properly filled with 
Glass; that the Stove and Pipe are in a fit condition, and suitable wood provided; that 
the Desks and Seats are in good repair; that the Out-houses are properly provided with 
Doors, and are frequently cleansed ; that the Black-boards are kept painted, and every- 
thing is provided necessary for the comfort of the Pupils, and the success of the School. 


8. The School Laws of the State of Connecticut, (Sections 68 and 69), declare that : — 


No District shall be entitled to receive any Money from the State, or from the 
Town in which it lies, unless such District shall be supplied with a School House and 
Out-buildings pertaining thereto, which shall be satisfactory to the Board of School 
Visitors. 

Whenever a District shall have voted to erect a new School House, the same shall 
be built according to a Plan approved by the Board of School Visitors, and by the 
Building Committee of such District. 


9. In Sweden, a piece of land, from one to twelve Acres, is attached to each School 
for the benefit of the Teacher and the Pupils. In 1867, the number of Schools Possess- 
ing such a piece of land for working was 2,016. In Norway the School Districts must, 
in addition to Salary, furnish the Teacher with a Dwelling House, with land enough 
to pasture at least two Cows, and lay out a small Garden. 


IV.—Compvursory ATTENDANCE, THE CompLemMuNT or FREE ScHoors. 


1. The principle of Free Schools,—a free and open School-door to every child in 
the land,—having been unanimously conceded by the Legislature, it becomes a serious 
question, whether so great a boon shall be rendered practically valueless or not, to a 
considerable portion of the community from the apathy of those most interested. 

In answering this question, it is necessary to understand the object which the 
Legislature had in view in granting the boon of Free Schools. It should be for no light 
reason, or for no unimportant object that the Legislature should lay down the broad, 
yet highly benevolent principle, that the entire property of the Country should bear 
the whole burthen of providing a free and liberal education for every youth in the land. 
Nor is it unimportant; for the very adoption of so broad a principle of taxation shows 
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that the Legislature regarded it as one of those momentous social questions, which could 
only be met and solved by it successfully, by the frank and unreserved adoption of a 
principle, so comprehensive in its character, as that of universal taxation for education, 
—or Free Schools. 


The Sad Lessons which Ignorance has Taught should not be Lost Sight of. 


2. Society has had so many terrible lessons of gross evils, which Ignorance and its 
twin-sister, Crime, have entailed upon it, that it has at length learned the truly wise 
one, that to banish ignorance, Education must be universal, and that to prevent, or 
lessen, crime, Education must be Christian in every part, and be an ever present and 
restraining influence upon it. If, however, those least capable of appreciating so great 
a boon as free and Christian Education, and who, at the same time, from the growth 
of ignorance among them, are capable of inflicting the greatest injury upon society, 
refuse to accept it, it becomes a legitimate question whether society has not the right, 
as it has the power, to protect itself, or whether with that inherent power of protection, 
it will suffer ignorance and crime to triumph over it. Such a question is easily answered. 
The instinct of self-preservation,—of common sense,—the best interests of humanity, 
and of the very class which rejects the boon, all point to the one solution, the only 
remedy :—-Compulsory enforcement of the right which every child possesses, that he 
shall not grow up a pest to society, but that he shall enjoy the blessings which a 
Christian Education can alone confer upon him. 


The Compulsory Features of the Ontario School Law. 


3. The provision of the School Law of Ontario of 1871 on this subject is the 
legitimate consequence of the adoption of the principle of Free Schools; for if every 
man is to be taxed, according to his property, for the Public School Education of 
every child in the land, every Taxpayer has a right to claim that every child shall be 
educated in the various branches of a good English Education; otherwise the Law is 
a mere pretext for raising money by taxation under false pretences. 


4. And, if every man is to be taxed according to his property for the education of 
every child, and if every child has a right to School instruction, some provision was needful 
to secure both the Ratepayer and the child against the oppression and wrong which might 
be inflicted by an unnatural Guardian, or Parent. Society at large, no less than the 
parties immediately concerned, requires this protection; and the protecting provision 
of the Law, in this respect, is milder and more guarded than the corresponding one in 
other Countries where Public School Education is provided for and guaranteed to every 
child in the Country. According to the new Act, no Parent, or Guardian, is liable to 
punishment whose wrong against society and his youthful charge is not wilful and 
criminal. If such a protection in this mild and guarded form is found, on trial, to be 
insufficient for the purposes intended, a more stringent one will no doubt be enacted 
by the Legislature hereafter. 


Compulsory Education Involves an Improvement in its Quality and Amount. 


1. Doctor Lyon Playfair, in a recent Address, thus argues the logical necessity for 
Compulsory Education, and of its improved quality :— 


An improved quality of Education is a necessity for its enforced reception by the 
people. The principle of compulsion, timidly and hesitatingly put forth in the recent 
English Education Act, is nevertheless contained in it. The logic of circumstances 
drove Parliament into the recognition of compulsion; and the same logic will oblige 
the Legislature to make it efficient. Let us look at the facts which compelled the 
recognition of the principle. The right of suffrage has for its corollary the duty of 
instruction. You cannot give political power to a people and allow them to remain 
ignorant. That would be a political suicide of a Nation. An uneducated people are 
like a Nation, one, or two, generations back in its history. They cannot grasp the 
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ideas of the age in which they live, and are powerless to shake themselves free from the 
prejudices which the progress of thought has proved to be dangerous errors. They are 
unable to do so, as they cannot take possession of the inheritance of the intellectual 
wealth accumulated by their predecessors; for they do not know how to read the Books 
forming the testament by which it was bequeathed. An uneducated people, endowed 
with political power, is, therefore, an anomaly, in the highest degree dangerous to a 
Nation. Hence, when we bestowed on the people the right of suffrage it became neces- 
sary that they should have sufficient instruction as its corollary. Secondly, we have now 
established what every civilized Nation except England has long had,—education by 
local Rates. A civic support of Education has again for its corollary enforced instruc- 
tion of the individual citizen. For if if be right that the State should compel a 
community to educate all its citizens, it must be right to give power to that community 
to extend the education to every citizen. 


He says further that,— 


But you cannot enforce Education unless you make it of a quality which you are 
certain will be useful to the person receiving it. Compulsory Education then involves 
an improvement in its amount and quality. Compulsion is of two kinds, direct and 
indirect. By the direct method every Parent is bound to keep his children at School 
or be punished for the neglect. The indirect compulsion means that Education shall 
be made the first tool with which labour can be begun, and, if that tool be not in the 
possession of the Candidate for employment, the Employer must not engage him. The 
indirect plan has the high authority of Adam Smith in its favour, but it is unnecessary 
to indicate a preference between the two methods, for both may be good and necessary. 
In the Act of last Session only the direct system: is recognized, although the others form 
the basis of our Factory Acts. Direct compulsion is most easily applied when it is 
least required, that is, when public feeling is entirely in its favour, and denounces the 
Parent who neglects the education of his child as much a niggard as if he starved it by 
refusing bread. But in England you have about half a million of these niggards to 
deal with, and their commonness prevents an adequate public censure of the magnitude 
of their crime against society. 


Compulsory Education in Australia and America. 


2. The Commissioners appointed in Victoria, (Australia), to report upon the ‘‘oper- 
ation of the system of Public Education in that Country,”’ speaking of Compulsory 
Education say, in the Report of 1868 :— 


Whilst fully admitting the divided state of opinion in reference to this subject, as 
well as the serious, practical difficulties that beset it, we have resolved to submit the 
recommendation that a Law rendering instruction imperative should be adopted in 
Victoria. The existence in constitutional theory, at all events, of an equality of 
political rights between all classes of Her Majesty’s Subjects in this Colony suggests 
the paramount importance of early provision being made, by means more effectual 
than any that have hitherto existed, for the diffusion of sound instruction amongst the 
rising generation of all classes. 

3. In the Report of Doctor Fraser, (now Bishop of Manchester), on the ‘‘Common 
School Systems of the United States and Canada,” he says: — 


From many sections of the community, and especially from those who would be 
called the Educationists, the cry is rising both loud and vehement that greater 
stringency is required in the Law, and that compulsory attendance is the proper 
correlative of ‘‘Free Schools.’’ For, it is argued, if the State taxes me, who perhaps 
have no children, towards the support of the Schools, ‘for the security of society,’”’ I] 
have a right to claim from the State, for the security of the same society, that the 
Schools which I am taxed to maintain shall be attended by those for whose benefit they 
were designed. 


Feeling in England in Regard to Compulsory Education. 


4. The Honourable B. G. Northrop, (late Secretary to the Board of Education in 
the State of Connecticut, and now Commissioner of Education in Japan), thus refers to 
the state of feeling on the subject in England. 

The new School Law of England permits all local Schoo] Boards to enforce attend- 
ance. Public sentiment throughout England is now changing rapidly in favour of 
making compulsory attendance national and universal, instead of permissive. As one 
of the many illustrations of this change, the Reverend Canon Kingsley, formerly 
favouring non-compulsion, now advocates the compulsory principle. 
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The Motto of the National Educational League, of which George Dixon, M.P., is 
President, is ‘‘Education must be Universal, Unsectarian, Compulsory.’”’ At the late 
General Conference of Nonconformists, held lately in Manchester, and attended by 
1,885 delegates, there seemed to be great unanimity in favour of enforced attendance. 
This assembly was as remarkable in its character as its numbers. The argument of 
Mr. Jacob Bright, M.P., on this subject was received with great applause. He said 
that the best part of the Education Act, that which is worth all the rest put together, 
is the permission to compel attendance, which should be the absolute Law throughout 
the entire Kingdom. 

The labouring classes are not opposed to such a Law. They would welcome it. In 
England the working classes are asking for a national Compulsory System of Education. 
By invitation of J. A. Mundella, M.P., I attended the National Trades-Union Congress, 
held lately at Nottingham, for a week That Body seemed unanimous in favour of 
Compulsory Attendance. One of the leading Members, an able and effective Speaker 
said, that in large and crowded assemblies of workingmen, he had often distinctly 
asked :—‘‘Do you agree with me that we want a national Compulsory System of Educa- 
tion ?’’ and not a dissenting voice had he ever heard from the Workingmen. 

In a late School Report to the Government it is stated that: 


By the Ist of May, By-laws for enforcing the attendance of children at School had 
been sanctioned by Your Majesty, in accordance with the terms of the 74th Section of 
the Act, on the application of the School Boards of— 


i London. with arpopulationvot ea. co. tees ot a era 3,265,005 
2. OO Municipal Borougns)s(omtr OF LOO)" wy, eania nee eee eee 4,267 642 
or at Cavill’ Parishes, (owt of) 209) ts tee ee eee ee 608,000 

Total pian dea saete toen oie eee 8,140,657 


Compulsory attendance at School is, therefore, now the law for upwards of one- 
third of the whole population of England and Wales, and for about two-thirds of the 
whole Borough population. 


State of Feeling in Prussia and other Parts of Europe in Regard to Compulsory 
Education. 


5. Mr. Northrop also gives the following sketch of the state of feeling in Prussia, 
in regard to compulsory Education. He says :— 


My former objections to obligatory attendance were fully removed by observations 
recently made in Europe. Mingling much with plain people in Germany, and other 
Countries where attendance at School is compulsory. I sought in every way to learn 
their sentiments on this question. After the fullest enquiry in Prussia, especially 
among Labourers of all sorts, I nowhere heard a lisp of objection to this Law. The 
masses everywhere favour it. They say Education is a necessity for all. They realize 
that the School is their privilege. They prize it and are proud of it. Attendance is 
voluntary, in fact, nobody seems to think of coercion. The Law is operative, but it 
executes itself because it is right and beneficent, and commands universal approval. It 
is only the legal expression of the public will. 

Universal Education, more than anything else. has fraternized the great German 
Nation. It has improved her social life, ennobled her Homes, promoted private virtue, 
comfort and thrift, and secured general prosperity in peace. It has given her unequalled 
prestige and power in war. ‘‘Whatever you would have appear in a Nation’s life, that 
you must put into its Schools,” was long since a Prussian motto. The School has there 
been the prime agent of loyalty. Love of Country is the germ it long ago planted in 
the heart of every child. The fruit now matured gladdens and enriches the whole land. 
Wherever that lesson is heeded, it will enrich the world. Devotion to Fatherland is a 
characteristic sentiment of the German people. Shall such a people, with such a history 
complain of Compulsory Attendance? This Law itself has been a Teacher of the Nation. 
It has everywhere proclaimed the necessity and dignity of the Public Schools. Kings 
and nobles, and Ministers of State, have combined to confirm and diffuse this sentiment, 
until now it pervades and assimilates all classes. 

In various parts of Prussia and Saxony, I enquired of School Directors. Parents 
and others, ‘‘Do you have any difficulty in executing the coercive Law?’ The answers 
were all substantially the same. ‘‘Many years ago,”’ replied one, ‘‘there was some 
opposition. But the results of the Law have commended it to all, and they obey it 
without complaint, and almost without exception.’’ The present generation of parents 
having themselves experienced its advantages, are its advocates. Said a resident of 
Dresden, ‘‘A healthy child of School age can hardly be found in this city who has not 
attended School.’’ Were the question of Compulsory Attendance to be decided to-morrow 
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in Saxony by a plebiscite, it would be sustained by an almost unanimous verdict. Public 
opinion is now stronger even than the Law. The people would sooner increase than relax 
its rigour. I nowhere learned of any recent cases of punishment for infractions of 
it. In many places I was assured that the penalty is practically unknown. 


The People in Advance of the Government on Compulsory Education. 


6. The principle of obligatory instruction was advocated by the people before it 
was enacted by the Government. The address of Luther to the Municipal Corporations 
of 1554 contains the earliest defence of it within my knowledge, in which he says,— 
‘“‘Ah, if a State in time of War can oblige its citizens to take up the Sword and the 
Musket, has it not still more the power, and is it not its duty, to compel them to 
' educate its children, since we are all engaged in a most serious warfare, waged with 
the spirit of evil, which rages in our midst, seeking to depopulate the State of its 
virtuous men? It is my desire, above all things else, that every child should go to 
School, or be sent there by a magistrate.”’ 


Germ of the Principle of Compulsory Education. 


7. The germ of this system in Prussia is found in a decree of Frederick II, 1763:- 
We will that all our Subjects, Parents, Guardians and Masters, send to School those 
children for whom they are responsible, Boys and Girls, from their fifth year to the 
age of fourteen. This Royal Order was revived in 1794, and in the Code of 1819 made 
more stringent, with severe penalties ;—First, warnings, then small fines, doubling the 
fines for repeated offences, and, finally, imprisonment of Parents, Guardians and Masters. 

The penalties now are:— 

1. Admonition, in the form of a note of warning from the President of the Local 
School Commission. 

2. Summons to appear before the School Commission, with a reprimand from the 
presiding Officer. 

3. Complaint to the Magistrate, (by the Commission), who usually exacts a fine of 
Twenty cents, and for a second offence Forty cents, for a third Eighty cents, doubling 
the last fine for each repetition of the offence. 


The Registers of attendance and absence are kept with scrupulous exactness by the 
Teacher, and delivered to the President of the School Commission. Excuses are accepted 
for illness, exceedingly severe weather, great distance from School, and sometimes on 
account of the pressure of work in harvest time. 


Fatlure of the Old System to do its Work.—Compulsory Attendance. 


8. The State Superintendent of Michigan, in his last Annual Report to the Legis- 
lature of that State, says :— 


There are young men and women who were born in this State, and have been 
reared almost within sight of the School House that was always open to receive them, 
and yet to-day are unable to read and write. If there is anything which makes every 
lover of our free institutions sick at heart, it is to be transacting business with a young 
man, a fellow citizen, and when some Paper is drawn requiring his signature, to learn 
that he is compelled to make his mark, and this, too, notwithstanding that he has 
spent his whole life within reach of a School. The next question which is to engage the 
attention of the Legislature, that is of vital importance to the educational interests of 
the State is how to secure the constant and regular atendance of all the children upon 
the Public, or Private, Schools. The question is a grave one, but one that must be met 
and rightly solved. The word compulsion grates harshly upon the ears of free-men, and 
its meaning grates more harshly on their sensitive hearts. It may be found, however, 
that the system of Compulsory Education is one not to be so much dreaded as has been 
supposed. Those who have thought most upon the subject are looking with favour upon 
the system. KEvery thoughtful man is coming to see the danger that imperils the Nation 
if so large a proportion of the people are suffered to grow up in ignorance. The question 
is really resolving itself into this:—Shall we have education, even if it be in a certain 
sense compelled, and a strong and noble Country, or ignorance and anarchy ¢ 


Defect in American Systems as Compared with the European. 


9. To those familiar with the best Systems of Education in Europe, our System 
presents one sad defect; they see that not half of the children of this Country attend 
School with any regularity, and that there are thousands upon thousands who never see 
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the School Room at all. One of the prominent Educators from Europe, in an Address 
at the Cooper Institute, after praising very much many things he had seen in this 
Country, said,—‘‘That in general our System of Education was the best in the world, 
but it needed one thing to make it perfect, and that is, that Education should be made 
compulsory.”’ ‘I should be uncandid,”’ he further said, “if I did not frankly tell you 
that North Germany and Switzerland excel you in the thoroughness and universality 
of their Systems, and this, I believe, is entirely owing to the fact that in those Countries 
the Parent has not the right to deprive his child of the excellent training which the 
State has provided. When the Parent fails in his duty the State stands in loco parentis ; 
and this is what you chiefly need to perfect your educational system.’’ In Sweden, 
Education is compulsory upon all classes, whether rich or poor, or whether living near 
to, or distant from, School. Every child must continue his studies until he has become 
proficient in cértain branches. The least that is required embraces Reading, Writing, 
the elements of Arithmetic, the Catechism, Bible History, and Singing. Many of the 
children live at a great distance from School. The statistical Reports show that 20,000 
have to go from three to four miles, and 70,000 not less than two miles. This, of course, 
requires the whole day, leaving home in the morning and returning in the evening. 
Trivial excuses for absences are not allowed. The period of School life is not measured 
by years, but is determined by the progress made. There must be acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the required branches before any child can leave School. As a result it 
is almost impossible to meet with a Swede, of either sex, who is unable to read and 
write, or to find a single Cottage, however isolated, even buried in the very depths of 
the forests, that is destitute of the Bible and other valuable Books. 


A recent Report of the School System of Sweden and Norway, and for which I am 
indebted to our American Minister at Stockholm, General C. C. Andrews, shows that 
ninety-seven per cent. of all children of schoolable age throughout that Kingdom were 
in attendance in some of her public or private Schools during the year 1869. 


Discussion on the Subject of Compulsory Education in the United States. 


10. The subject of Compulsory Education is one that has valled forth much dis- 
cussion in the educational conventions of this Country for the past two years, and many 
conscientious and earnest men strongly advocate the policy of requiring all children 
entitled to the benefits of the provision made by the State for their education, to attend 
some Public, or Private, School. The argument is, that granting that the stability 
of the Government, and the perpetuity of her institutions depend upon the intelligence 
of the mass of the people, that the same necessity that would justify the Government 
in coming into the family circle and taking the Father, Brother, or Son, and sending 
him into the Army to defend that Government against those who would overturn it, 
would equally justify the Officer of the Law in compelling the citizen of the State to 
educate his children so far that they may be qualified for good citizenship. If a 
judicious and conservative Law, compelling ali Parents to send their children to 
School, between the ages of eight and sixteen, as long as free Schools are provided and 
accessible, could be enforced among our population, it would work good results towards 
diffusing Education among all classes. 


A Sadder Aspect of the Question of Non-attendance at School. 


{1. In order to give the friends of Education in this Province the fullest informa- 
tion on some of its sadder, or graver, features, of this subject, I turn now to consider 
another aspect of this question. 

General Eaton, the United States Commissioner of Education at Washington, in 


his Report to Congress for 1871, thus discusses the question of ‘“‘Education and Crime.” 
He says :— 


The Teacher who would understand fully the benefit of an early and proper 
education of the young, must include in his observations the effect of its neglect. He 
must not only go to the Workshop, the Editorial Room, the Publishing House, and fhe 
University, but observe carefully the population gathered in Reformatories and Prisons. 
He will recall the axiom, that whatever exposes men to commit crime is a source of 
crime. In 1866, there were 17,000 persons reported in the Prisons of the United States. 
Had the Teacher questioned these as to the cause of their crime, a very large propor- 
tion would have pointed either to total ignorance, or a neglect, or perversion. of 
education in their youth. 


Results of Investigations on this Subject in the: United States.—Conclusions. 


12. In New England, the statistics on this subject have, in some cases, received 
considerable attention. Esteeming them measurably accurate, I have secured the 
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preparation of an article on the relations of Education to crime in New England, from 
an able and scholarly Writer, and a careful Observer. In presenting his views, he 
gives, after a critical examination of the literature on the subject, the results of 
information obtained by personal visits and observations, and comes to the following 
conclusions : — 

I. At least eighty per cent. of the crime in New England is committed by those 
who have no education, or none sufficient to serve them a valuable purpose in life. In 
1868, twenty-eight per cent. of all the Prisoners in the Country were unable to read 
or write. From three to seven per cent. of the population of the United States commit 
thirty per cent. of all our crime, and less than one-fifth of one per cent. is committed 
by those who are educated. 

If. As in New England, so throughout all the Country, from eighty to ninety per 
cent. have never learned any Trade, or mastered any skilled labour; which leads to the 
conclusion that ‘‘Education in labour bears the same ratio to freedom from crime as 
Education in Schools.* 

III. Not far from seventy-five per cent. of New England crime is committed by 
persons of foreign extraction. Therefore, twenty per cent. of the population furnishes 
seventy-five per cent. of the criminals. It is noticeable, however, that the Emigrant 
coming hither with education, either in Schools, or labour, does not betake himself to 
crime. 

IV. From eighty to ninety per cent. of our Criminals connect their courses of 
crime with intemperance. 

V. In all Juvenile Reformatories ninety-five per cent. of the Offenders come from 
idle, ignorant, vicious homes. Almost all children are truant from School at the time of 
their committal; and almost all are the children of ignorant Parents. These children 
furnish the future inmates of our Prisons; for “‘Criminals are not made in some malign 
hour, they grow.”” In the face of these facts, what can be said but this:—Ignorance 
breeds crime, Education is the remedy for crime that imperils us. 

13. The following will illustrate the extent and minuteness with which statistics 
are gathered in other Countries, showing the illiteracy of criminals. ; 
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* In a letter from the experienced Director of the American Prison Association, New York,he says :—Agree- 
ably to your request I re-state to you, in written form, what was stated in recent conversation with you. 

1, Mr. Edwin Hill, of London, a candid and careful inquirer, who holds a high position in the Government, 
says that his investigations on the subject of criminality have satisfied him that there are born every day in 
Great Britain from six to eight children who, from the circumstances of their birth, and early surroundings in life, 
are virtually compelled to enter upon a career of crime. 

2. I have lately received from Count Sollohut, of Russia, a letter giving the results of an experiment in 
prison discipline conducted by him in Moscow. For six years, that is from its origin, he has been Director of the 
House of Correction and Industry in that city. Within the period named, more than 2,000 Criminals have passed 
through the Establishment, and been discharged from its custody, only nine of whom—less than half of one per 
cent.—have been returned to it for criminal acts. You will be curious to know how so extraordinary a result has 
been accomplished. The Consul’s Letter explainsit. Not only is every Prisoner required to learn a Trade, but he 
is permitted to choose the Trade he will learn. So long as he continues an Apprentice, he is allowed no share in his 
earnings; but as soon as he has mastered his business a part of the income from what he produces, by no means 
inconsiderable, is his own, but is not given to him unti! the time of his liberation. Count Sollohut assures me 
that the intelligence and zeal of the Apprentices in mastering their several Trades are such that instances are 
not rare in which it is accomplished in six months! So potent a thing is hope. and the prospect of bettering their 
condition, even as Criminals. The first general result of this system is, that fully nine-tenths of the Prisoners in 
this Jail mastera Trade so completely, that, on their discharge, they are capable of taking the position of Foreman 
in a Shop; and the second is, that there are scarcely any relapses; but, on the contrary, those who have been sub- 
preted is este are, almost to a man, through the Trades they learned in Prison, earning and eating 

onest bread. 

You will agree with me, that the second of the facts related above is as cheering and hopeful for fallen 
humanity as the first is deplorable and disheartening, If Prison Officers, by a wise application of energy, ean 
accomplish such results as those recorded by Sollohut, surely society, by the use of a like wisdom and zeal, may so 
adjust its arrangements as to afford a substantial remedy to the state of things alleged by Mr. Hill to exist this 
moment in England. 

New York, 1871. E. C. WINES, LL.D. 
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Bavaria.—Curious Statistics.—Churches, Schools and Crime. 


provivess, | Chrehes‘to | Schoolchoases | house torhow [AYeT#e of, Crimes 
every 1,000 to every , many in- enhiatatance: 
Buildings. | 1,000 Buildings. habitants 
Upper Bavariansanc.«: 14:9 5°4 502 667 
Lower Bavand..2 io. 10°1 } 4°5 508 870 
Palatinatesue sees an: 3°9 10°8 230 425 
Upper Palatinate...... et 6:2 379 690 
Upper Franconia...... 4.8 6:7 412 444 
Middle Franconia..... fen 8°3 309 459 
Lower Franconia...... 51 10°4 176 384 
Suabiate dente 14°6 ; 81 435 609 


Necessity for More than ‘“‘Fact-Knowledge.’—The Moral Nature. 


14. Doctor Taylor Lewis remarks with great force .— 


Experience has abundantly shown that no amount of mere fact-knowledge, or of 
scientific knowledge, in the restricted modern sense of the term, can give security that 
the man possessing it may not turn out a monster of crime, and a deadly scourge to 
society. Of itself, we mean, or in its direct effects; for, as an aid to a higher position 
among men, and thus, as furnishing a worldly motive to correct outward behaviour, it 
might, undoubtedly, operate as a salutary check. 

The same may be said of the pursuit and acquisition of wealth, or of anything else 
that gives rise to a worldly prudence taking the place, for a time. of moral principle. 
When this, however, is not the case, or such an education gives less distinction, by 
being more and more diffused, then, instead of a check, it may become a direct incentive 
to crime, by creating increased facilities for its commission. 


Regular Training Schools of Crime. 


15. Evidence is constantly accumulating that the processes of the Burglar, of the 
Incendiary, of the Counterfeiter, of the Poisoner, of the Railroad Destroyer, and of 
the Prison-breaker, etcetera, are actually making progress with the progress of crime. 
They are becoming arts, but we cannot rank them among the elegant, or useful. 

There is reason to believe that before long Books may be written upon them, and 
that there may be such a thing as a Felon’s Library.* The same may be maintained in 
respect to what may be called the more speculative knowledge. When wholly destitute, 
as it may be, of moral truth and moral intuitions, it may only wake up the dormant 
faculties of the soul for the discovery of evil, and make them all the more acute for its 
perpetuation. 


As Education Advances, Crime Diminishes. 


16. The State Superintendent of Kansas illustrates another fact in the following 
language : — 

Ignorance is the fostering mother of vice. The relation of cause to effect which 
binds ignorance to crime is now a fact, demonstrated by the unerring figures of statistics. 
In proportion as Education advances in a Country, the number of Criminals diminishes. t 
Crime and ignorance, masked by day, go hand in hand by night, to perform deeds of 
wickedness and shame 


* As if to show Doctor Lewis a true prophet. a Telegram of November 2nd states that the police, in breaking 
up an organized band of House-breakers, near Chillicothe, Ohio, found, among other articles, a number of Books 
for the instruction of novices in the art of Burglary. 

_ + The interesting Report of M. Duruy upon elementary instruction in France gives conclusive figures upon 
this subject. Thus, in comparing the period 1828-1836 with 1838-1847, we find that the whole number of Persons 
under twenty-one years accused of crime had diminished but 235; while, in comparing the decade 1838-1847 with 
1853-1862 the number had decreased 4,152, almost eighteen times as many. In 1847, Persons under sixteen were 
tried at the Court of Assizes: in 1862, there were but 44. In Germany, in Prussia, as instruction is improved and 
extended, crime diminishes. In the prisons of Vaud. Neufchatel, and Zurich, there are but one or two prisons ; 
they are often empty. in Baden, where. within thirty vears, much has been done to promote education; from 
1854 to 1861, the number of prisoners decreased from 1,426 to 691; some prisons were closed: 
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IV. Supersepine Scuoo, Section Divistons AND EstaspiisHing Townsuie Boarps oF 
EpvucaTIon. 


Since the date of my last Report, I am glad to observe that a movement has been 
made, in various parts of the Province, towards the abolition of School Section Divisions, 
and the establishment of Township Boards of Education. 

Even since 1850, there has been a provision in our School Acts for tne establishment 
of Township Boards, as contained in the Thirty-second Section of the Consolidated 
School Act; but, as that Section is worded, no such Board could be established unless a 
majority of the votes in every single School Section of the Township was in favour of 
it. It has happened that out of twelve School Sections in a Township, the majority 
of the Ratepayers in eleven of them voted for the establishment of a Township Board ; 
but the majority in one Section voted against it, and thus defeated the wishes of eleven- 
twelfths of the Ratepayers. Under these circumstances, the Thirty-second Section of 
the School Act has remained a dead letter for twenty years, except so far as one Town- 
ship, (Enniskillen), is concerned,—although a large majority of the County School 
Conventions, on two occasions, have voted in favour of Township Boards. The Law 
was, in 1871, wisely altered so as to leave the question to the decision of the Ratepayers 
in a majority of the School Sections of a Township. Should, therefore, the vote of a 
majority of the Ratepayers in a Township be favourable to a change, the Municipal 
Council of such Township is authorized to form the Township into one School Muni- 
cipality, under one Board of Trustees, (as is the case in Cities, Towns, and Villages), 
doing away with the great inconvenience of separate School Section Divisions and 
Rates, and giving to Parents the right to send their children to the School nearest to 
their residences. 


Success of Township Boards in Various American States. 


1. After trying the School Section System for some time, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Iowa, Wisconsin, and other States, have adopted the Township Board 
System, and pronounce it immensely superior to the School Section System. In the 
State of New York, a compromise System is authorized by the School Law; that is, 
one or more School Sections can ‘“‘either severally, or jointly, resolve themselves into 
- Union Free School Districts, with Boards of Education, having authority to grade and 
classify the Schools undef their charge.’’? From the Report of the Superintendent of 
Publie Instruction for 1870, we learn that there are now 250 such united Districts in 
the State; of them he says :— 

Having had frequent occasion to examine the provisions of this Law, i.e. the 
“Union Free School Act’’), and being somewhat familiar with its workings, I am of 
the opinion that it is the best School System yet devised for all localities where the 
number of Scholars, as in Villages, is sufficient to admit of a thorough classification. 

The Reverend Doctor, (now Bishop), Fraser, in his Report to the English Commis- 
sioners, says :— 

In the State of New York. Union Schools, [or united Sections], appear to be the 
most popular and flourishing of all the rural Schools. 

In this Province, the Township Council, if the experiment should not prove satis- 
factory, can, at any time, repeal its own By-law establishing such Board. 

2. Connecticut.—The Secretary to the State Board of Education in Connecticut, 
thus graphically illustrates the comparative effects of the adoption of the Township over 
the School Section System in that State. In order to understand the facts as stated, I 
have found it necessary to change the words ‘‘Town’’ to Township, and ‘‘District’’ to 
School Section, where they occur in the following extracts. 

The tendency to manage Schools Township-wise is growing. More Townships 
united their School Sections last year than in any former one. Once united, they stay 
so. At least there is no instance where a Township has taken this step, and after 
grading any of its Schools, gone back to the School Section plan. Let public sentiment 
advance as it has done for five years, and the School Section System will soon be 
abandoned. The people are fast learning the economy and efficiency of the Township 
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System. They see that it favours the wise expenditure of the public money, gains. better 
and more permanent Teachers, longer Schools, and helps the poorer and outlying School 
Sections. The Township System, too, lessens the frequency of tax Assessments and 
Collections. Many a School House is going to decay because the funds requisite for 
such purposes would necessitate a Section Tax. The expense of the assessment and 
collection of such a Tax makes too large a share of the Tax itself. In most of the 
Sections, the amounts thus provided were very small. So small, that it would have been 
wiser and more economical for the Township to pay the bills. . . . Facts on this 
subject are better than theories. I have, therefore, requested one of the School Visitors 
of Brantford to describe the effects of the change in that Township. His published 
Letter shows what they did, how they did it, what they gained by it, and why they 
voted almost unanimously ‘‘not to go back.’’? It will be seen that, prior to the union, 
there was much ill-feeling in regard to School matters, that the discipline was deplor- 
able, average attendance low, and the Teachers changed generally every Term; under 
the new System, the people are better satisfied. School Committee and Teachers more 
permanent, Schools graded, Terms lengthened, the motion made at the last Annual 
Meeting to reduce the School year from forty to thirty weeks not receiving a single 
vote. The average attendance has improved twenty-five per cent. Scholarship wonder- 
fully improved,—one hundred per cent. better than it was four years ago. 

3. Massachusetts.—The late Horace Mann, so noted for his enlightened views on 
Education, deprecating the District or School Section Ssystem, says :— 

I consider the Law authorizing Townships to divide themselves into [School Sec- 
tions] the most unfortunate on the subject of Common Schools ever enacted in the 
State [of Massachusetts]. In this opinion, ex-Governor Boutwell, the eminent Educa- 
tionist of the same State, concurs, and hopes that the day will speedily be seen when 
every Township, in its municipal capacity, will manage its Schools, and equalize the 
expenses of Education. 


Practical Experience of Maine, Massachusetts and Vermont. 


The State Superintendent of Maine, in his recent Report, devotes a considerable 
space to the discussion of the Township vs. School Section System. He says:— 


I submit the following argument against the Section System, and in favour of the 
Township plan,—an argument drawn from the experience and best thoughts of Massa- 
chusetts and Vermont. For the past three years I have urged upon the citizens of 
Maine, the desirability and necessity of adopting the Township System of School 
organization in place of the Section System, if they desired to attain higher and larger 
School results than at present. Lewiston, Auburn, Lisbon, Orono, and a few other 
Townships, in which the educational sense is lively, have abolished the Section System, 
and adopted the Municipal form, with the happiest results, and with especial advantage 
to the out-lying rural Districts. Such has been the consequence wherever the change 
has been made, better School Houses, superior teaching, and longer School Terms. 

The Western States have never allowed the School District un-system to be 
engrafted upon their educational enterprises. Our eastern Educators, emigrating 
westward, have carefully avoided this element of inequality and disintegration in 
building up the ‘‘Daily Public School’? for our younger sister States. Even Massa- 
chusetts, who gave us the doubtful legacy of the District System plan, abolished the 
same in her own School System, and although subsequently she gave the Towns the 
privilege of returning to the “‘old ways,’’ but fourteen Towns, [Townships], in the 
entire Commonwealth availed themselves of the opportunity. These were remote, 
sparsely settled Towns, generally cut into Sections by natural barriers, forbidding 
an advantageous unification. We have an ardent desire, therefore, to remove all 
obstacles to the highest -possible realization in our educational efforts.* 

* In another part of his Report the Superintendent of Maine thus illustrates the character of this progress 
under the Township System: hesays: | 

‘* Quite a number of the Townships, like Lewiston, Auburn, Lisbon, Durham. Greene, Turner, raised the 
current year more money than ever before, much more than required by law, for the support of the Schools. 
Lewiston has provided herself with a Superintendent at an annual salary of $2,000 and travelling’expenses. Sheis 
also taking steps to make her education more practical by putting into it an Industrial element. Already her 
Public Schools are the best in the State. But the greatest educational achievement of the year is the abolition of 
the miserable District System by the Town of Lisbon, by which Act the Town became the owner of all the School- 
houses, the Schools of the same length. with the whole management of the Schools in the hands of the Superin- 
tending School Committee. Having voted to abolish the District System at the March meeting, the Town, believ- 
ing it would be judiciously expended by the Superintending School Committee, then voted to raise fifty per cent. 
more money than required by law for the support of the Schools, which gives three good terms of school the 
present vear. Old School-houses have been repaired and new ones built. Lisbon has now four new School- 
houses that cost $12.000 in the aggregate and while I regarded her Schools, less than three years ago, as among the 
very poorest in the County, they are now, thanks to her public spirited citizens and her very efficient Superintend- 
ing School Committee, far ahead of all others in the County, excepting tbe Schools of Lewiston and Auburn, the 
the two other Towns in the County which have abolished the District System. Iam fully satisfied that if an in- 
telligent discussion of the subject. that a large part of the Towns in the State would at once abolish the District 
System, and thus double the efficiency of the Schools, with not more than one-tenth part of the present trouble 


in their management. And without this abolition I am also fully satisfied there can be no great and steadfast 
improvement of the Schools, 
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Infe and Progress.—Teachers understand how impossible it is to secure in a small 
School, or in a small Class, that healthful and proper stimulus which is almost an 
incident to the large School or the large Class. One who has himself ever been an 
entire Class, or one of two or three constituting a Class, will remember how difficult it 
was to create in himself any such measure of interest as would make the labour of 
preparation other than a dreary task, and this evil extends to the Teacher as well as 
to the Pupil. He, too, needs stimulus. 


_. The small Section fails to secure that aggregate of interest on the part of the 

inhabitants toward the School which is essential to make it successful. This aggregate 

of interest is the sum total of individual interest. Five families have less interest in 

a School than have ten, ten less than fifteen, and so on. The Teacher thus receives 

oe SEL from his surroundings in small than in large Districts. So with the 
upils. 

Too many Officers.—Is not our present System defective in that it requires too many 
Officers? The average number of individuals in each Township who are the School 
Officers of the Township, will be found to be from fifty to sixty, if we estimate three 
Trustees to each Section; the whole number of School Officers in the State, (Province), 
something more than fifteen thousand! Such an army ought to do the work well, we 
say. Yet, who does not believe that one-fifth the number would do it far better? This 
gives one School Officer for every ten or fifteen children. What an absurdity! Who 
believes in this multiplicity of Officers, which almost inevitably results in no supervision 
at all? Why not elect a Township Council of fifty in number? Who would care to live 
in a Township thus supervised? Is it not that six men are found better than fifty, 
that six are elected? Six men competent for the School duties of the Township would 
be infinitely more efficient than fifty, even if it were possible to secure fifty men as 
competent as the six. 

Unity the Rule.—The State [Province] is a unit for certain purposes. The Town- 
ship is a unit for certain other purposes. For the purpose of Education the Section 
has also been regarded as a unit. For almost every other purpose the Township has 
been found to be the true unit. Indeed, in several respects, in the educational part 
even, the Township System prevails. Would it not be wiser to make the Township a 
unit for educational purposes? 

Small Schools, Small Stipends.—It is quite natural to think that a Teacher who 
ean be secured for a small stipend will answer for a ‘‘small School,’’? so that small 
Schools will, in general, be taught by Teachers who could not secure situations in larger 
ones. and would fail if they did. 

Small Sections, Bad School Houses.—Small Sections will be likely to have bad 
School Houses. The expense of building and repairing falls heavily upon ten or a dozen 
Tax-payers. And the old School Houses, many of them, unfit even for stalled cattle, 
will have to serve till that time when we have grown wiser and adopted a new order 
of things. for there is no hope under the present system that the future will afford 
relief. The population, except at business centres, is year by year gradually growing 
less. Small Sections are far less likely to furnish those facilities for illustration and 
reference so necessary to the Teacher. Indeed, everything which involves an expendi- 
ture, is likely to remain undone. The Trustee feels like being very economical when 
he reflects that he will be assessed one-tenth of any expenditure; so that Globes, 
Dictionaries and Maps, Prizes, and all School Apparatus, are excluded from the School. 


Competitive Examinations.—Making one Central Board of supervision would render 
possible Competitive Examinations, which are now practically impossible. Such Exam- 
inations would immediately shut out the most incompetent of our Teachers. They 
would discourage mere Girls, scarcely beyond the age which the Law designates as 
Aaa from seeking places in our Schools as Teachers, when they should be there as 

upils. 

Evils of Nepotism.—Fewer Daughters and Nieces, and Wives’ Sisters would be 
employed. Even when they are thoroughly competent, their employment is often seen 
to awaken such a spirit of antagonism as will impair the efficiency of the School. 
Nepotism is as baneful an evil in the politics of the School Section as in the broader 
field of the State. 

Better Teachers.—Again, a better class of Teachers would be secured in the smaller 
Sections. It could not be expected that all the Schools of a Township would be of equal 
size. The larger ones, the Village Schools, as now, would secure the Teachers without 
regard to expense. The lesser communities, noticing that they were obliged to help to 
support good Schools and pay large prices to the Teachers of larger Schools would very 
soon begin to feel that if they were obliged to help to support good Schools for their 
townsmen, it would be wise to compel their townsmen to sustain good Schools for them. 

Permanence of Teachers.—This change of supervision would tend to remove the 
evil of a constant change of Teachers. Permanency of supervision would result in 
permanency of Teachers. The frequency of change in Teachers is a most alarming evil 
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with us. It breaks up all connection between one Term and another. [Each Teacher 
has his own ways, and it takes some time to get out of the old ways and into the new, 
and quite a portion of each Term is spent in getting started. It thus often happens 
that a Term is one-third spent before the work is well begun. It requires a Term of 
ordinary length for a Teacher to become familiar with the peculiar characteristics of 
his Pupils. No very efficient work can be done till this is known. He has first to learn 
their needs and their capacities, before he can adapt his instruction to the necessities 
of each Pupil. An ordinary Teacher, who has taught a School for one Term, will do 
more for that School than one of superior endowments and acquirements, who is an 
entire stranger to the wants of the School. Perpetual change of Teachers and Inspectors 
of Schools utterly ignores the value of experience. I can conceive of no remedy for 
these evils which will be likely to prove so efficient as this change of system. 


Evils of Change of Teachers.—Ex-Governor Boutwell, afterwards the experienced 
Secretary to the Massachusetts State Board of Education, thus depicts the evils of a 
change of Teachers under the School Section plan. He says :— 


Practically the School Section System denies the value of experience. Each year 
sees a new Trustee and each Term a new Teacher. The experience of a year is often 
rendered valueless by the election of a new Trustee; and the Teacher labours for a 
single Term, commencing without a knowledge of what the Pupils have previously 
accomplished, and ending without an interest in their future. Under these circum- 
stances, it is not strange that Section Schools are kept, Term after Term, and year after 
year, without an appreciable increase of power. ‘‘The quality of the School depends 
upon the character of the Teacher; and the character of the Teacher depends upon 
accident, or the caprice, prejudices, or convenience of the Trustee. Each Teacher 
brings into the School his own ideas of teaching, and after two, three, or four months 
he goes away, and his place is taken by a stranger who introduces new methods, without 
the judgment of anybody concerning their relative value. The successive Terms of 
School in the same Section have not, usually, any personal, or educational, connection 
or comparative success; and it does not even furnish, either in its failure or its success, a 
basis for future operation. 


Equalization of Taxation.—Again, this change would result in an equalization of 
the burden of supporting Schools. It now costs each Tax-payer in a small Section 
more to support a poor School than it costs the Tax-payer in the larger Section to 
support a good School. Statistics show that the expense per Pupil increases in the 
inverse ratio as the size of the School diminishes. Why should not taxation for the 
support of Schools be equalized? Equity demands that it should. Every reason which 
can be urged in favour of good Schools demands that it should. 


Division of Labour.—No one, I suppose, at this day, assumes to doubt the wisdom 
of the application of the principle of division of labour, as applied to the Mechanical 
pursuits. The Manufacturer who should require each Workman to make all parts of 
a Watch, would find that he could not compete with his rival who put each Workman 
upon a single piece; even in the manufacture of Boots and Shoes, where no great 
mechanical genuis is required, it is found to be economy to allow each man to do a 
distinct part, so that the Boot, or Shoe, is not the work of one hand, but of several. 
If this be economy in the Mechanical pursuits, how much more apparent is the wisdom 
of applying this principle to the more delicate and responsible work of developing and 
training the human mind? 


Classified Schools.—Now, this is the principle upon which the graded Schools is 
based. It is found that the Teacher who teaches a few branches, and concentrates all 
his time and efforts upon these branches, can give more efficient instruction than the 
one who attempts to teach all. It is upon this principle, in part, that each College 
Professor has his distinct department. This, however, is not the most substantial 
argument in favour of grading Schools. A graded School is simply a classified School. 
Every one knows, who is at all familiar with Schools, that their success depends very 
largely upon their classification. It requires just as much time to instruct one indi- 
vidual as to instruct a Class; just as long to instruct a Class of three as a Class of 
twenty. If your School has as many Classes as individuals, and this often happens in 
small Schools, the Teachers’ time is frittered away to little purpose. No School whose 
Curriculum comprises all the Studies from the A B OC to the highest branches taught 
in the Public Schools, can be thoroughly classified without having more Classes than 
the Teacher can well instruct. 7 
Evils of Heterogeneous Classes.—Every Teacher knows how difficult it is to make an 
impression upon the heterogeneous mass grouped together and called a Class,—made 
up of Pupils pursuing the same Studies, indeed,—but of diverse age, diverse capacity, 
and diverse acquirements, is is usual in an ungraded School. The more gifted and 
accomplished are held back, while those of lesser gifts and acquirements are dragged 
on beyond their strength. The former grow lazy and indifferent; the latter discouraged 
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and disgusted. The former acquire an overweening confidence in their own abilities ; 
the latter fail to cultivate that healthful self-appreciation essential to success, which 
is naturally developed by association with one’s peers. Thus it happens that all 
stimulus, both to the bright and the dull, is removed. 


Unclassified Classes.—Besides, it is impossible for any Teacher to adapt his instruc- 
tion to the varied capacities and diverse accomplishments of unclassified Classes. This 
is difficult enough in a Class which has been selected and grouped with reference to 
like capacities and similar acquirements. If he adapts his instruction to the more 
advanced, it will be beyond the comprehension of those less advanced. If, on the other 
hand, it is adapted to the needs of those less gifted, it becomes tedious and uninstruc- 
tive to the others. Thus will all the interest be dissipated, while, if well classified, 
each individual inspirits the other. Mutual labour and mutual sympathy are powerful 
stimulants, especially to the young. ach spurs and supports the other, and industry 
and diligence are secured in all. 

Specified Work for Each Class.—Again, the graded School furnishes additional 
inducement to effort in this way:—-Each Class has its specified work, and no advance- 
ment to a higher grade can be secured until that work is done. Each grade is a position 
which cannot be reached except by passing step by step over all the intermediate ground. 
The Pupils in each grade have the perpetual incitement of their more advanced associ- 
ates. From one grade to another is to them a long stride. It seems a thing worthy to 
strive for. Now, these stimulants are especially needed by slow and not over-gifted 
minds, and to this class a majority of children belong. The result is, that progress is 
far more rapid and thorough in a graded than in an ungraded School. 

Systematic Instruction.—Still, again, the graded system secures a systematic course 
of Education. Each Pupil does not for himself, nor can his Parents for him, elect this 
Study, or that, as whim, or caprice, may dictate. He must take each in due time and 
order. That Course of Study is prescribed which will secure the best and most 
Symmetrical mental development, embracing those Studies a knowledge of which is 
likely to prove of the most practical benefit to the Pupil in the business pursuits of 
after-life. 

Intelligence and Value of Property.—Take another important view of the case. Go 
into any of our Townships which have been blessed with a good School for thirty, or 
forty, years, and you will find the aggregate of intelligence to be far greater than in 
those Townships which have enjoyed less educational facilities. Is the intelligence of 
its inhabitants nothing to a Township? Is not the expenditure which shall secure this 
a good investment? True, we cannot estimate it in money, yet it is an investment 
that will make its return in kind. It is an invariable rule that the percentage of 
increase of valuation of property in any community is in the direct ratio of the increase 
of intelligence and virtue. Every citizen of extraordinary intelligence, or extraordinary 
virtue, enhances the value of ali property of the Township in which he lives. By just 
so much as you add to the virtue and intelligence of the inhabitants of the Township 
do you add to the value of its acres. It is thus that it is true that ‘“‘every man’s sin 
is every other man’s business.’ It is just as true that every man’s ignorance is every 
other man’s business. 


Evils of Want of Classification.—The Honourable Henry Barnard thus sets forth 
the evils that result from the lack of proper classification of Schools :— 


From the number of class and individual recitations, to be attended to during each 
half-day, these exercises are brief, hurried, and of little practical value. They consist, 
for the most part, of senseless repetitions of the words of a book. Instead of being the 
time and place where the real business of teaching is done, where the ploughshare of 
interrogation is driven down into the acquirements of each Pupil and his ability to 


the Teacher brought in direct contact with the mind of each Pupil, to arouse, interest, 
and direct its opening powers; instead of all this and more, the brief period passed in 
recitation consists, on the part of each Teacher, of hearing each individual and Class, 
in regular order and quick succession, repeat words from a book, and on the part of 
the Pupils, of saying their lessons, as the operation is most significantly described by 
most Teachers, when they summon the Class to the stand. In the meantime, the order 
of the School must be maintained, and the general business must go forward. Little 
children, without any authorized employment for their eyes and hands, and ever active 
curiosity, must be made to sit still, while every muscle is aching from suppressed activity ; 
problems must be solved, excuses for tardiness, or absence, received, questions answered, 
whisperings allowed, or suppressed, and more, or less, of extempore discipline admin- 
istered. Were it not a most ruinous waste of precious time,—did it not involve the 
deadening, crushing, distorting, dwarfing of immortal faculties and noble sensibilities, 
—were it not an utter perversion of the noble objects for which Schools are instituted ,— 
it would be difficult to conceive of a more diverting farce than an ordinary session of 
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a large Public School, whose chaotic and discordant elements have not been reduced 
to system by proper classification. The Teacher,—at least the conscientious Teacher ,— 
thinks it anything but a farce to him. Compelled to hurry from one Study to another, 
requiring a knowledge of methods altogether distinct; from one recitation to another 
equally brief and unsatisfactory, one requiring a liveliness of manner that he does not 
feel, and cannot assume, and the other closeness of attention and abstraction of thought, 
which he cannot give amid the multiplicity and variety of cares; from one case of 


discipline to another pressing on him at the same time,—he goes through the same 
circuit, day after day, with a dizzy brain and aching heart, and brings his School to 
a close with a feeling that, with all his diligence and fidelity, he has accomplished but 


little good. 


Amendment to our own School Law relating to Township Boards of Trustees. 


One or two difficulties have been experienced in giving effect to our own School 
Law on the subject.* These difficulties, and a mode of overcoming them, have been 
pointed out by one of our Inspectors, (Mr. D. J. McKinnon, of Peel), as follows : — 


I have expressed my belief that under the Township System, Schools might be so 
placed that every child in the Townships of Toronto and Chinguacousy would be within 
two miles of some School. This might be done by planting Schools ten lots apart one 
way, and four Concessions the other, with one in the centre of each, (almost), square, 
thus giving two Concessions, (13 miles), as the maximum distance to be travelled by any 
child. 

But here a difficulty meets us at the outset in the shape of several really good 
School Houses already,—many of them lately,—built, and which it would be most 
unreasonable to close merely because a little out of place. I have found, however, that 
by slightly modifying the original scheme these Schools may be all brought in by 
leaving only one corner of either Township, (seven lots), more than two miles distant 
from some School,—children from the same corner having now to go more than four 
milogea be oe wee 

We have at present forty-six Sections in Toronto and Chinguacousy, of which nine 
are Unions, and supposing the burden of five of these to fall upon these two Townships, 
there are still forty-one left. Besides, there was presented to the County Council at 
its last Session a petition from certain Farmers in Chinguacousy, showing that some 
of their children had from four or five miles to walk to School, and praying for a new 
Section. Should the wish of these Ratepayers be granted, there would be forty-two 
Schools to support under the present system instead of thirty-seven under the Township 
plan. Should Ratepayers in each of the five Sections in Chinguacousy, whose outskirts 
lie three miles or more from their respective School Houses take the same course, it 
would, by multiplying the number of Schools, very materially increase taxation in that 
TOWwnsiip 2. «ee 

But even reckoning the number of Schools to be kept up under the present system 
as only forty-two, there would still be five more than under the Township plan; and 
counting the cost of maintaining each School in the future as $500 per annum, the 
amount saved on the five Schools would be $2,500, or $60 apiece to each of the thirty- 
seven Schools, and $280 over for ‘‘contingencies.’? That is to say, it would cost the 
people exactly the same to have a $360 Teacher under the Township System as a $300 
man at present; or rating Teachers according to Salaries, the efficiency of the Schools 
would be increased by twenty per cent. 

But here I anticipate an objection. If the number of the Schools were reduced to 
thirty-seven, would not the increased attendance at each make the work too great for 
thirty-seven Teachers to overtake? I answer decidedly, no, for the aggregate attendance 
of the Townships for the first half year of 1871, was only about 1,400, or less than 
thirty-eight apiece for thirty-seven Teachers, while for the second half it was some fifty 
less, so that even if the attendance should increase by one-fourth, on account of the 
greater facilities afforded to children who are now at too great a distance, it would 
still fall below the fifty allowed to each Teacher by Law. 


Another great advantage of the Township System would be the equalization of 
Taxation. I shall at this time merely say, that the present System is most unjust, 
some Sections in the County having double the amount of rateable property that others 
have, and consequently requiring to pay each man less than half the Taxes for the same 
class of School. 

But what about the new and good Houses already built? Will those who have paid 
some $40 apiece for School Houses in their own Sections be required to turn round 


*The same difficulties. in giving effect to the law, are, no aonue experienced by other Inspectors, so th 
Os and illustrations here given, may be taken as a fair specimen of similar difficulties es ot ae bene a the 
rovince. 
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and pay their (say) $20 additional for similar Buildings in other parts of the Township? 
This would assuredly be most unfair as men in Sections that have been enterprising 
enough to put up expensive Houses would have paid some $60 for Schools belonging to 
the whole Township, while their more canny neighbours, whose present Schools were 
built some thirty years ago, would get off with $20! But fortunately the remedy is 
simple. If A and B, tw6é Merchants in the dry goods trade, having stocks valued at 
$7,000 and $3,000 respectively, agree to go into partnership on even terms, with a 
capital of $20,000, on the understanding that their present stocks shall be the property 
of the firm, it would be absurd for B to say,—‘‘We have now $10,000 between us, and 
the $10,000 more required will be just $5,000 apiece, because, you know, we’re equal 
partners.’ ‘‘No,’’ A would say, ‘I’ve $7,000 in now, and you’ve $3,000, so I shall put 
in $3,000 and you $7,000, and then we’ll be on even footing.’”’ And so it may be 
arranged with existing School property. Let the Township Board, if formed, buy up 
all the School property of the various Sections at a valuation, so that the value of such 
property shall be deducted from the building Taxes of those who have paid for it, and 
thus evenhanded justice done. 

But what of the fairly good School Houses,—those not quite coming up to the 
requirements of the Law, but yet too good to throw away entirely? Make them into 
Teachers’ Residences. A partition, or two, run through, and a kitchen attached, will 
convert the most of them into very comfortable little Houses, and this would be by 
no means a useless investment, for fully one-third of the Teachers at present engaged 
are married men; and I have known of several instances during the past year where 
precod School has been refused by a good Teacher simply because he could not get a 

ouse. 

Of course, even if Township Boards were at once established we couldn’t expect 
to see all these changes at once. New Schools would have to be built no sooner than 
they will if no such change take place, but when built they would be in the most 
convenient places, and every child could at once be allowed to go to the School nearest 
him. After all, it would perhaps be hardly worth while to make such a change for the 
sake of saving a couple of dollars a year to each Farmer, but for the sake of the little 
ones who now must wait to be ten or twelve years of age before they can walk their three 
miles or so to School in winter, it is worth while to go to some trouble. 

In a Memorandum addressed to the Government last year on some amendments to 
the School Law, the following Suggestions were made :— 


The 14th Section of the School Act of 1871 might be amended so as to provide that 
School Sections which have erected good School Houses of a certain valuation to be 
determined, should be exempted from Taxation for new Houses in other parts of the 
Townships where this had not been done. It might be well to consider whether it would 
not be better further to amend the Law, so as to authorize two, or three, of the existing 
School Sections, (according to the size of the Township), to unite and elect one Member 
to the Township Board, to retain the existing boundaries, (subject to alteration by 
the Board), for Taxation purposes, but to abolish them so far as they now restrict the 
right of each Ratepayer to send his child to the School of the Section in which he pays 
School Rates. 


Disadvantages of a School Section, and the Advantages of a Township Board, System. 


The following enumer&tion of some of the prominent obstacles which are in the way 
of the greater efficiency of our Schools under the School Section System is worthy of 
attentive studying. They are a summary of what has been stated at length in the 
preceding pages :— 

The evils are: — 

. Total lack of efficient supervision. 

. Constant change in the Schools as supervised. 

Many badly qualified Teachers. 

. Constant change of Teachers. 

Lack of interest in Schools on the part of Teachers and Trustees. 
Employment of relatives, often without any regard to proper qualifications. 
. Too small Schools in many Sections. 

. Too short School time in small Sections. 

9. Employment of immature and incompetent Teachers in small Sections. 
10. Miserable School Houses in many Sections. 

11. Irregular attendance of Pupils. 

12. General lack of facilities to aid the Teachers. 
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13. No Schools in many Sections. 

14. Lack of proper qualifications, such as would be required in a uniform Town- 
ship School System. 

15. Total disregard to the Programme, Pupils often studying what they choose and 
not what they ought. 


These twice seven and one evils of our Public School System will be recognized 
by every one who has had any experience in connection with our Public Schools. 


2. The Advantages of a Township System. 


The following are given as some of the desirable results to be realized by abandon- 
ing the Section System, and placing the Schools under the care of a Township Board : — 


1. It would secure just as many Schools as the necessities of the community demand, 
each being an integral part of one central organization, and adapted to the wants of 
individuals. 

2. It would dispense with a large number of School Trustees, Collectors, etcetera. 

3. It would establish a uniform rate of Taxation over the entire Township. 

4, It would furnish more uniform and equal advantages and privileges to every 
resident. 

5. It would allow the child to attend School where his own interests would be best 
conserved, with no restraint save what the general interest might require. 


6. It would prevent endless difficulties and strife about School Section boundaries. 

7. It would diminish the aggregate expenditure for Schools. 

8. It would secure a more efficient System of School Inspection and Classification. 

9. It would secure a permanency of the advantages of supervision. 

10. It would secure greater permanency of Teachers. 

11. It would secure a better class of Teachers. 

12. It would secure better compensation to competent Teachers, and less employ- 
ment for incompetent ones. 


1%. It will secure better School Houses. 

14. It will secure greater facilities to Teachers for reference and illustration. 
15. It will enable Townships to establish graded Schools. 

16. It will secure uniformity of Text Books in the Township. 

17. It will result in more uniform methods of teaching. 


18. It will secure the establishment of a Course of Study, and will tend to keep 
Pupils longer in School. 


19. It will secure to the Education Department more reliable statistics. 

20. It will insure Schools in every Section of the Township, and prevent a bare 
majority from depriving a respectable minority of School privileges. 

21 It will tend to diminish neighbourhood boundary quarrels. 

22. It would insure the employment of fewer Nephews and Nieces, Sisters-and Sisters- 
in-law. 

23. It would insure a larger aggregate of interest on the part of the community in 
each School. 

24. It would render posible Competitive Examinations. 

There is no gainsaying the force of the argument presented by the above points, all 
of which are susceptible of the clearest proof and demonstration. Nothing but apathy 
and prejudice can prevent a reasonable person from seeing that they are conclusive in 
favour of a change. Are Persons who cling to the School Section System aware of the 
following fact? That of those Townships in Massachusetts and other States, which have 
abandoned the District System, it is very rare that one, after a fair trial, has any 
inclination to return to that System. The advantages of the Township System are too 
apparent and too important to be lost when they have once been attained and enjoyed. 
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V.—ADDITIONAL NORMAL SCHOOLS FOR THE PROVINCE. 


1. It is gratifying to observe that one of the most important results of the opera- 
tion of the School Law of 1871 has been the almost simultaneous demand all over the 
Province for additional Normal Schools. I have already referred, in another part of 
the Report, to the gratifying success of our present Normal School, and will now devote 
a short space to the illustration of the value of training, and will then refer to what is 
doing elsewhere in this direction. 


Impulse Given by a Untform Standard of Excellence in Examination. 


2. The impulse which the recent Examinations of Public School Teachers throughout 
the Province has given to the profession, can scarcely be over-estimated. When brought 
to the test of a uniform standard of excellence, many Teachers throughout the Province 
‘felt that they were much below that standard, and a desire sprang up among them that 
they should avail themselves of the advantages of Normal School Training without delay. 
Hence the desire for the establishment of additional Normal Schools at various places 
in the Province. I had suggested to the late Attorney-General Macdonald, that he should 
take steps for the establishment of these Schools. He concurred in the suggestion, and 
the intentions of the Government on the subject were intimated in the ‘Speech from the 
Throne, in December of last year. Various circumstances prevented the carrying out of 
the suggestion during that year, but I am glad to know that steps will now be taken to 
give it effect, and to establish two, if not three new Normal Schools, at as many different 
parts of the Province. 


The Value of Normal School Training in Ontario. 


3. We have in our own Province abundantly demonstrated the value to the Normal 
Schools, and to the profession of teaching, of the Toronto Normal School, established in 
1847, and so successfully conducted for the last twenty-five years. 

There are many among us who remember not only the inferior character of the 
teaching practised in most of our Schools twenty-five years ago, (although there were 
many excellent individual Schools), but also the characterless class of very many of the 
Teachers who were freely employed all over the Province. Men who had failed in other 
pursuits, men who had no adaptation to the work,—men whose drinking habits were a 
reproach to the neighbourhood, and men who had scarcely mastered even the merest 
rudiments of Education, were in numberless Schools set over the youth of the Country, 
and were without question entrusted with the responsible, and almost sacred duty of 
training the future men and women of the land. There were in many cases noble 
exceptions, in which men of sterling character, and unexceptional attainments, were 
employed ; and these Teachers and their labours are remembered with gratitude in many 
neighbourhoods to this day. From the ranks of these Teachers, and of the intelligent — 
youth in the various Counties, our Normal School was first filled. The effect of the 
training of the early Normal School Students, under the lamented Mr. T. J. Robertson, 
the firsts Head Master, was soon felt. Not only was the character of the teaching in 
the Schools, where these Students were employed, at once elevated, but soon the felt 
influence of their improved methods of teaching was extended to other Schools. The 
demand for the better trained Normal School Students, caused the Salaries of the 

Teachers generally to be gradually raised; and happily although too slowly, the Salaries 
of Members of this important profession have since continued to advance. 


Necessity and Importance of Normal Schoot Training. 


4. I shall now illustrate the necessity and importance of Normal School Training, 
from two or three sources. The Superintendent of Public Instruction in the State of 


Minnesota, very properly remarks :—. 
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Something besides technical’ knowledge is necessary to enable an individual to 
perform successfully the responsible and dificult work of teaching, and this something 
must be secured, either by unaided efforts in the practice of teaching, or by preparatory 
training in a School established for the purpose. 

It is not denied that experience will make excellent Teachers; but while it is being 
gained, who can estimate the damage inflicted upon the children? While it is admitted 
that many persons make in time excellent. Teachers,—industrious, conscientious, 
ambitious. and skilful, this success is attained at great cost to the people, who pay the 
expense of the Schools and the children who attend them. The Pupils under such Teachers 
answer to the raw material practised upon by the unskilled hand of an awkward 
Apprentice. It should be self-evident that the profession of the Teacher does not stand 
alone, requiring no preliminary induction into the mysteries of the art. 


Necessity of Training for the Profession of Teaching. 


5. The Honourable J. P. Wickersham, State Superintendent of Schools, in Penn- 
sylvania, speaking of the great necessity for a supply of properly trained Teachers, uses 
the following language : — 

Few will, at this day, seriously question the truth of the assertion, that Teachers 
need preparation for their work. They must either Jearn to teach by experimenting 
upon their Pupils, or by undergoing a preparatory course of instruction. 

Mr. Niles, another writer, in speaking of the necessity of proper training for the 
profession of teaching, thus forcibly refers to the infliction caused by unskilled Teachers 
in the Schools : — 

To those who know that the lowest grade of Certificate is given to persons of ‘‘no 
particular qualifications,’ and to such as lack experience in teaching, comment is 
unnecessary. As the guardians of the Public Schools, can we do less than suggest the 
means by which the thousand yearly beginners in the work of teaching shall receive 
some profesional training? As a knowledge of the Art of teaching is essential to success, 
and as it is the policy of the State to educate her Teachers, we must make such use of 
existing agencies, and others which may be created, as will render it possible to place, 
in the near future, a Teacher, qualified in the branches to be taught, and in methods 
of imparting instruction, in every School. 

We should constantly impress upon the mind of every Student who expects to 
teach, that no Pupil from the Public School, Graded School, College, or University, 1s 
fitted to begin teaching in. the primary department of the Village School, or even in the 
poorest Log School House in the backwoods, until he had added to all other natural and 
acquired qualifications, a knowledge of the great art of teaching. 

When we, as the exponents of all that is advanced in Education, we, who are 
brought in daily contact with inefficiency in the School Rooms; who see the people’s 
money wasted by the unskilful; who see thousands of young children submitted to 
processes which make our souls sad, come to regard this knowledge as indispensable, 
there will be more applicants for seats in Normal Schools. 


Time Lost in the Normal Schools from want of Literary Qualification on the Part of 
Students. 


6. Owing to the very limited scholarship of those who have applied for admission, 
the Normal Schools have been obliged to begin their work of Education far down, to 
consume much time in giving Students a knowledge of the elements of English Grammar, 
Geography and Arithmetic. It has been found necessary to drill almost every Student 
in the branches, which the Law requires to be taught, before he could take instruction 
in methods. So long as the grade of scholarship is so low as to make this course 
unavoidable, a large number of trained Teachers cannot be expected. 


The True Province of the Normal School. 


7. The Superintendent of Education of Iowa correctly observes :— 

It is the office of Normal training to develop. strenathen, and stimulate whatever 
latent talent the individual may have in various directions, and not to impart to him 
faculties which he does not possess. 

Tt is pre-eminently the province of the Normal School to drill in method, and 
enforce the underlying principles. which commend recent and improved methods to the 
acceptance of its Pupils. Indeed, as a plan for professional training, the instruction 


_— 
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should be exclusively special, at least, as nearly so as circumstances will allow. The 
general Education should have been secured by the Applicant before he subjects himself 
to a Course of Normal School Instruction. He comes to make search, under the direction 
of competent Trainers and Instructors, into the experience of the past, and puts himself 
down to a regimen of practice and criticism in Model Schools and elsewhere, upon such 
methods of instruction and School Government as shall best meet the wants, capabilities, 
and unfolding stages of the human mind. 


Number of Normal Schools Elsewhere. 


8. There are in England and Scotland thirty-eight Normal, or Training, Schools, 
(almost entirely denominational), and one in Ireland. These Schools were in 1870-71 
attended by upwards of 3,000 Students. Admision to them was by competitive Kxam- 
ination, open only to those who intend to adopt or follow the profession of teaching, 
and who have either served the apprenticeship of ‘‘Pupil Teachers,’”’ or are over eighteen 
years of age.” 

The expenditure for these Schools in 1870-71 was about $560,000. The original 
cost of the Buildings for them was $1,540,050. 

In the German Empire there are abount 100 Public and 40 Private Training Schools 
for Teachers. 

In Norway and Sweden there are fifteen Normal Schools; in Switzerland four; in 
Portugal two; and several for females are projected under the new School Law of 
Turkey. 

In the United States there are eighty-seven Normal Schools, and twenty-seven 
Normal or Training Departments in Colleges, or Universities. The annual State 
appropriations for each of these Schools varies from $2,000 to $20,000. The number of 
Normal Schools and Normal Departments of the Colleges in the various States are as 


follows :— 


When When 

Se No. | ¥gtablished. Sega No. | Established. 
ONE eh ks de et 10 1857—1869 Wireiiiaeeyao antet 2 1867—1868 
Wewexvoerk. ..5..... ii 1844—1867 Californiay,. 247.68. 2 1862—1869 
UES oe eA 9 1852—1865 LORCA Soc ata Dip eras a hat uke oe 
Massachusetts. ...... 7 1839—1872 MAING. chr cient es. 2 1863—1867 
iJ UES y 6 1857—1869 New Jersey........ DES RE tenes ten « 
Pennsylvania. ...... 8 1848—1869 Maryland ys. c irs. 2 1865 
BVISCONSING.. ...-0- 5 1862—1867 Mississippl......... VAN Ee eee te ae 
PON He Giel w 6co.s 4 1863—1866 TOUISISNa felts s aie 2 1858—1869 
West Virginia....... 5) 1868—1870 North Carolina..... 2 1868 
Tennessee .........- 4 1866 Oreconiars.. face oe Dh Tinie ee ache ane 
WATORAN Go as oc o's e's 3 1867 Other States and 
Minnesota... 0. ...-. + Sb ieee eee ee BReTSICOR << oes = 13 1854—1870 
WeEmont. ao. ace So os. 3 1867— 1868 — 
WOME K Va aati oe os Bat seater Merete’. 114 


Normal Schools in Pennsylvania. 


9, In the Report of the State Superintendent for 1871, he says :— 


The State is divided into twelve Normal School Districts. To nine of these the 
State has appropriated $15,000 and upwards each, towards the erection of Buildings for 
Normal School purposes. The balance of the money for their erection either has been, 
or must be, raised by local contributions. The Buildings, when erected, do not belong 
to the State, but to the Stock-holders, or Contributors, who, however, cannot dispose 
of them, or use them for any other purpcse, without the consent of the State Authorities. 


The State has appropriated considerable money to the several Schools for the purchase 


+ The experienced Agent of the State Board of Education for Massachusetts (Mr. A. T. Phipps), in speaking of 
the age at which Students should be admitted to the Normal Schools, remarks :— 

I am decidedly of the opinion that it would be wiser to add a year to the minimum age required for 
admission to the Normal Schools, at least for the women, and not admit any under seventeen years of age, than to 
admit them at sixteen as now required, or considerably under sixteen, as occasionally permitted. With a higher 
standard of scholarship for admission, and with greater maturity, physical and mental, of those admitted, I 
think we should secure a superior class of Teachers for graduation, and thus elevate the character of our Norma! 


Schools. 
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of Apparatus. No School can be recognized as a State Normal School until it has been 
found by the State Authorities to conform to the requirements of Law, and when 
recognized, its charges, Course of Study and disciplinary Regulations must be approved 
by the State Superintendent. The State furnishes Diplomas for all Graduates of Normal 
Schools, and the State Superintendent is Chairman of the Board that conducts the 
Examination of the graduating Classes. The State pays each Student, who is attending 
a Normal School for the purpose of becoming a Teacher, fifty cents a week towards his 
expenses, and gives him a gratuity of fifty dollars at graduation. All apprporiations 
to State Normal Schools are paid by the State Superintendent. 


10. The value of the Normal School Buildings and Grounds in Pennsylvania is 
estimated at $380,720, and the aggregate Annual Expenditure at $154,320. During 
the year 1872, the State appropriations in aid of Normal Schools were as follows : — 


Name. Amount. Name. Amount. 
3 $ 
IVETLIOVS VALE: 2354.4 morte aut eae 50,293 Knlztowie st aon one 21,999 
INMLANIBUCIG. 42052 oh) oe neers 39,842 West Chester]: 3.4.26 5 saan 15,557 
Hloomsburgss. 0s. Ase eee tees 27,388 Sheppensburg............... 15,000 
GaliiOrnig. es nme eeeeeee 25,000 Inidianaer a. one. ees 15.000 
Eidin boro fades (aes eee ee. 22,462 Lock@Haveniertccancc. fone 15,000 


or a grand total of $247,541. 
11. Cost of Massachusetts Normal Schools. 


Cost of Land Cost of Land 
Name and Bldgs. Yearly Cost Name and Bldgs. Yearly Cost 
$ $ g 
Framingham ...... 120787 10,796 Bridge Water...... 116,400 12,591 
Westheld fF... 5.00: 102,000 13,048 Salen ae, er een: 116,200 11,394 


or a total cost of Land and Buildings $456,387, and of yearly cost $47,829. 

The State Legislature has also appropriated $60,000 towards the erection of a new 
Normal School at Worcester, and the City of Worcester has given Land for a Site, 
valued $25,000; total $85,000. 


12. Cost of the New York Normal Schools. 


gh cS 
2 Bs : 
S ie : 
ra S 
S : ea 
+ fa 3 5 $ 5 
2 ae) 5 = 2 = 
teal = = be ne} 
Name a a = = S = 
ro 2 = 2 3 2) 2 
fo) os r se ho} ~ 
+ 3) = _ AS — re] 
m ro) ‘S Og S 3 sy 
o © © os =) Ras fh. 
iS “2 = = 2 s 2 
S ie) 
= > > 2 a ce bs 
$ $ $ 3 $ 
PIDATY Cos vue antares 1844 75,000 3,000 | 6,000 84,000 | 4,823 22,490 
Bilockiort sk is. ee sees 1866 115,380 5,800 | 9,900 | 131,080 | 3,902 28, 204 
Puiialo. c25 hans cee eens 1867 125,000 7,500 | 4,500 TST OO. dinate 6 ee toe x cheers 
Certland: 5. jade w aera 1866 89,500 6,500 | 5,134 | 101,134 431 17,927 
Breed onia. 5): ck pewoie 1866 97,000 4,200 | 6,480 | 107,630 | 1,117 18,857 
GIENERCS «sence enn eee 1867 82,000 3,000 | 5,350 OO BAU Te fix Sec edad acres 
award i Ss... neces any 1863 70,000 5,500 | 9,000 Si SOON otc r a the Peele 
Potedan 3: 650 scansies a 1866 84,000 3,998 " 5,229 94,045 | 1,352 | 21,639 
Plattabury. 2:6. setae. s al ae The Town was authorized in 1869 to erect a Building fora 
Normal School, to be supported by the State. 
New York City.......... 1871 350,000 
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V1I.—Counry Treacuers’ INSTITUTES AS AIDS TO TEACHERS. 
Provision Made for Teachers’ Institutes in Ontario in 1850. 


1.—In the Upper Canada School Act passed early in the year 1850, an appropria- 
tion was made ‘‘for the encouragement of Teachers’ Institutes,’’ which was intended 
to assist in defraying the incidental expenses of such Institutes, such as the accommoda- 
tion, Stationery, Maps, Apparatus, and sometimes special Lectures to Teachers on 
special subjects. This is the mode in which they have been encouraged by public aid 
in the neighbouring States, where they have become an institution, and almost a regular 
branch of the School System. 

I never acted upon this provision of the Law but once, namely, in 1850. That year 
we dispensed with a Summer Session of the Normal School, and I got two principal 
Masters of the Normal School to conduct Teachers’ Institutes in the several Counties of 
Upper Canada. 

But as there has been no proper classification of Teachers, or classified Programme 
of Studies, such as could be carried into effect, no Local Superintendents competent to 
conduct such Institutes, or Teachers of sufficient and acknowledged eminence among 
their fellow Teachers to designate for that purpose, I had thought it would be useless 
and a waste of time and money to recommend them, and to aid in defraying their 
expense. But now there are experienced and distinguished Teachers as Inspectors, and 
others in each County of sufficient qualifications to assist in conducting such Institutes, 
and, as several informal ones have been held with good results during the past few 
months, I have thought the time arrived when their agency might be usefully introduced 
for improvement of Teachers, and especially in teaching those subjects of elementary 
Science now required to be taught. Under these circumstances I have recommended 
that the provision of the School Act of 1850 be acted upon to a limited extent during 
the year 1873. 


Object of the Teachers’ Institutes. 


2. A Teachers’ Institute is a meeting of Teachers assembled two, four, or ten days, 
or two, or four weeks, for the purpose of improvement in their profession. During each 
evening of such Institute, a Public Lecture is usually delivered on some subject con- 
nected with Public School Education. It is suggested that during each day, the 
Teachers composing the Institute be either formed into Classes, for School Exercises, 
under able Instructors, or to discuss the modes of teaching the various subjects of 
Common School Instruction, and School Organization and Discipline. 

The subjects which should engage attention during these exercises ought to be, 
chiefly, the Methods and Principles of Teaching, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
Orthography, Geography, (with Mapping), Natural and General History, Grammar, and, 
in some instances, perhaps, higher subjects; also School Government and Discipline. 
Some of these subjects may occupy much less time and attention than others, according 
to their relative importance; and as circumstances suggest, collateral subjects may on 
some special occasions, be introduced; but I propose that the proceedings of such Insti- 
tutes will be governed by Regulations to be prepared. 


Desire and Necessity for Teachers’ Institutes in Ontario. 


3. Within the last year or two, a great desire has been felt among Teachers in this 
Province for the establishment of County Teachers’ Institutes. This feeling has arisen 
chiefly from two causes:—lIlst. The institution of a more extensive, simultaneous and 
thorough System of Examination in the several Counties has demonstrated to Teachers 
the necessity of making additional efforts to qualify themselves for passing that Exam- 
ination; and 2nd. The desire of many Teachers, who have been for many years in the 
profession, to avail themselves of the advantages of such a valuable and suggestive 
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help as that of an Institute, rather than attend and submit to the routine of a Normal 
School, with their younger brethren. As a substitute for a Teachers’ Institute, the 
County Teachers’ Associations have, as a general rule, held Meetings, or Conventions 
throughout the Country, to discuss subjects of study and matters pertaining to their 
profession. At some of these gatherings Resolutions have been passed, urging the 
necessity of establishing Teachers’ Institutes. In the County of Huron, the following 
Resolution was passed : — 


That, under the present System of Examination, it is essentially necessary to have 
some connecting link between our Schools and Examining Boards, to provide professional 
training for such Teachers as do not feel disposed to attend the Normal School. 
Believing, therefore, that Teachers’ Institutes, properly conducted, would remedy the 
existing state of things, and tend _ to systematize the whole work of Public Schools 
throughout the Province, we would strongly recommend the formation of County 
Institutes, to be held immediately before the Summer Examinations, attendance at such 
Meetings to be noticed on awarding Certificates. We would recommend that the Chief 
Superintendent be respectfully requested to take steps to bring the matter under the 
notice of the Government, so that Institutes may be established as soon as possible. 

The County of Durham Teachers’ Association also unanimously passed the following 
Resolution : — 

Being fully impressed with the importance of having trained Teachers, we would 
most respectfully and earnestly impress upon Government the necessity of establishing 
County Institutes for the training of Teachers. . 


Provision for Holding Teachers’ Institutes in the United States. 


A recent number of the Michigan Teacher thus explains the provisions for holding 
Teachers’ Institutes in various American States :— 


Wisconsin compels the County Superintendents to “organize and conduct at least 
one Institute for the instruction of Teachers in each year,’ and authorizes the Board of 
Regents of Normal Schools to use any sum within $5,000 per annum for Institute 
expenses. In the expenditure of this allowance, they must give preference to the 
sections of the State receiving least direct benefit from the Normal Schools. School 
Boards are authorized to allow Teachers their Salaries for time spent in actual attend- 
ance upon Institutes. In Maine, whenever twenty-five Teachers in any County make 
a written request to that effect, the State Superintendent may hold an Annual Institute 
in that County, of at least ten days’ duration, and may expend $4,000 per year upon 
such Institutes. California appropriates $100 for each County Institute of three to five 
days’ length, which the Local Superintendent must hold annually in Counties having 
ten, or more, School Districts. Every Teacher of a Public School must attend, and the 
School Board “‘shall not only allow, but shall require the Teachers in their employ to 
attend every Teachers’ Institute held in the County,’’ and their pay is not diminished 
for such attendance. Any County having a regularly organized Teachers’ Association, 
or Institute, holding Meetings monthly, may be exempted, if a majority of the Teachers 
in’ the County vote to sustain monthly Meetings. Pennsylvania appropriates $60 to 
$200, (according to attendance), for every five days’ Institute. Each County Superin- 
tendent must hold one yearly. The Teachers may be allowed their time; and ‘fany 
'eacher who absents himself from the Institute of his County without a good reason, 
may have his want of professional spirit and zeal indicated by a lower mark on his 
Certificate, in the practice of teaching, than he would otherwise have received.’”’ Two 
Saturdays in every School month may be used for Institutes in any District, and 
reported as a part of the School month. Iowa gives subsidy, not exceeding $50, for 
each Institute of not less than twenty Members and six working days. Any School in 
the County must be closed while the Institute is in Session, and the Teachers’ pay goes 
on during the time. They, as well as all Candidates for Certificates, are required to 
attend, or present satisfactory reasons for non-attendance, before receiving License 
to teach. Similar provisions subsist in Kansas. Indiana allows $50 for an Institute 
having an average attendance of forty, and $35 for one with an average of twenty-five. 
The Public Schools must be closed during the Session, but the Teachers are not compelled 
to attend, nor is their time allowed even although they do attend. A good foundation 
for an Institute fund is provided in Ohio, where Teachers pay a Fee of fifty cents for 
Nxamination, which is set apart for their benefit, in meeting the expenses of County 
Institutes. The plan contemplates a permanent organization with at least forty 
Members. In most of these States, and in New York, the County School Officers are 
required to hold Institutes once a year. In the State last named, the Commissioner must 
‘induce, if possible, all the Teachers in his District to be present and take part in the 
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Exercises.’ A Teacher who closes his School to attend an Institute, does not thereby 
forfeit his contract, and has his time allowed. The necessary expenses are paid by the 
State. In Vermont, only two days’ time is allowed Teachers for attendance upon 
Institutes, without diminution of wages. Louisiana has a curious provision that 
Institutes shall be held ‘“‘where the Teachers will receive the encouragement of hospi- 
tality.’ Illinois makes very indifferent provision for Institutes, but, by a recent Law, 
provides for the organization of County Normal Schools. 


Great Value of Teachers’ Institutes in Awakening Interest. 


The following testimony as to the great influence of Teachers’ Institutes on the 
Teachers’ profession, and in promoting educational zeal, is of interest and value. The 
Superintendent of one of the neighbouring States says :-— 

If any one doubts the utility of County Teachers’ Institutes, such an acquaintance 
with their practical workings and results, as I have enjoyed during the last four years 
would effectually remove such doubts. In some Counties the first real impulse to the 
cause of Education dates from the first Institutes held in them. They have done 
incalculable good. Not only has the enthusiasm of Teachers for their profession been 
kindled by them, theiz ideas enlarged, and their knowledge of methods increased, but 
the interests of Parents and the public generally awakened in behalf of the cause of 
popular Education. ‘‘They have saved many an inexperienced Teacher from despondency 
and failure. They have placed in many hands the key of success for lack of which they 
had groped in darkness. They have sent many weary hearts back to their School Rooms, 
full of the inspirations of hope. They have imparted to each one the collected wisdom 
and experience of all, and thus reduplicated the teaching power of a whole Country. 
They have so held the mirror of true excellence, that all could see in what it consisted, 
and thus enable many a community to judge and act more wisely in the choice of 
Teachers. They have been the forums where popular errors and fallacies have been 
discussed and exposed, and great truths in educational philosophy have been vindicated.”’ 

The United States Commissioner of Education at Washington, in surveying the 
educational field in the various States, remarks : — 

It is gratifying to observe how widely and. uniformly the Teachers’ Institutes have 
been employed through the Country for the improvement of Teachers, and through 
them of the Schools. Many of the ablest Teachers and Educators have contributed to 
their success. For many Teachers they are the only source of correct ideas in regard 
to methods of Instruction, Discipline, and School Management. They scatter the gems 
of the best thought upon Education, and, by the general attendance of the citizens of 
the places where they are held, contribute greatly to improve the public mind, and 
correct and elevate the educational sentiment. 


Stimulating Effects of Teachers’ Institutes. 


The Superintendent of Iowa, thus describes the effect of Teachers’ Institutes in his 


State : — 

In some of the Counties, the Institute season has been made the occasion of 
enthusiastic revivals, so to speak, of energies long languishing; and we have been 
informed that the effect on the Teachers’ profession in those localities, and on the School 
Officers, and on the condition of the Schools, has been electric. Such results must 
follow from Institutes when properly conducted. In accordance with their original 
intent, they are thus demonstrated to be. not only an indispensable link in that admir- 
able System of State Supervision, which keeps the machinery of popular Education 
running; but also, and chiefly a stimulus to the Teacher, and through him a mighty 
agency for arousing and shaping all the School elements of the Country. The Framers 
of the Law have borne testimony to the value they place upon this part of the School 
work, by providing that a Teacher’s attendance upon an Institute, whilst the term of 
his School is in progress, shall cause no reduction in his stipulated wages ; and that it 
‘shall even be made binding upon him, as a condition for his securing a Certificate, 
that he be in attendance, unless unavoidably prevented. 

During the past year, seventy-six Counties have had the benefit of $50 each, making 
an appropriation of $3,800 for the support of these professional gatherings. 

I have met two hundred and forty Teachers in convocation in a single County. And 
it is a grand sight, and a privilege to be envied, to stand before an audience of such 
labourers in the cause of universal, free Education. 

One of the most prominent and judicious State Superintendents in the United 
States makes the unqualified assertion :— ‘‘No other agency has done more to strengthen 
and vitalize our system of public Education than the meeting of Teachers, School Officers 
and friends of Common Schools, known as Teachers’ Institutes.’’ 


~ 
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Who Should Conduct Teachers’ Institutes. 


In Iowa, the management of Teachers’ Institutes is, by Statute, put into the hands 
of the County Superintendent, and is, of course, the most difficult and responsible labour 
he has to perform. If, in other departments of his office, he can succeed well with an 
ordinary share of scholarship and fair administrative ability ; here, he will have occasion 
for the exercise of the highest attainments and best qualifications of an experienced 
Educator. It is at this point, and in this trying situation that the ability of the County 
Superintendent is most effectually tested. The County Superintendent should be a well- 
known, practical, tried Educator, a man of experience in all departments of Public 
School work, conversant with the details of School Organization, in Schools that are 
graded and Schools that are not, with the advantage, if possible, of a thorough Normal 
training in his profession,—in short, he should be an approved Public School man. If 
he can bring to his task the implements which the higher ranges of culture will provide 
him, so much the better. But it is insisted, that he should at least be a man who has 
devoted himself durante vita, to the profession of teaching, and can furnish evidence 
that his undivided energies are given to the work. 


Suggestions as to Mode of Conducting Teachers’ Institutes. 


The Superintendent of the State of Minnesota makes the following general remarks 
un the mode of conducting Institutes. 

In order that a Teachers’ Institute may be profitable to those in attendance, the 
Teaching Exercises should be by the best and most experienced Teachers that can be 
procured. The character of the teaching must be confined principally to instruction in 
Methods and matters strictly professional; and less to the instruction in the branches of 
Study required to be taught in School. 

The plan of conducting the State Teachers’ Institutes has been as follows :— 

Teachers were required to assemble punctually at nine o’clock on Monday morning, 
and to be present at all the Exercises, day and evening. The daily instructions were 
confined to Methods of Teaching the common branches required by Law; special atten- 
tion being devoted to the oral elements of our Language, Phonetic Spelling, etcetera. 


Questions were submitted to the Class during each Exercise, for the purpose of 
fixing more firmly the principles enunciated. At the close of each day some time was 
spent in answering questions from the ‘‘Question Box.’ The evenings were devoted to 
the discussion of School matters by Teachers and others, or to Lectures, as might be 
previously arranged. } 

One evening during the Session the State Superintendent gave a practical Lecture 
upon School Discipline, how to secure good Order, the relation of the Teacher to his 
Pupils, to their Parents, to the School Officers, the method of securing Punctuality, 
System in Study, the importance of daily Moral Instruction, and other kindred subjects. 


Written Examinations at the Close of the Institute. 


The following valuable practical suggestions occur in the last Report of the State 
Superintendent of Maine:—That of holding Written Examinations for Certificates at 
the close of the Examination. That plan might be adopted with profit at the close of 
the Institutes in midsummer. The Superintendent states that in Maine ‘more than 
forty County Institutes have been held the past year, with an attendance of nearly four 
thousand Teachers. These Institutes have been conducted entirely by our County Super- 
visors. 

The Written Examination on the closing day of the Institute has constituted one of 
the chief features in the Institute work of the past two years. In my humble estimation 
there can be no doubt about the value of this last day’s work, and the accompanying 
issue of graded Certificates. It serves as a point to reach, a mark to aim at during 
the preceding days; it stimulates the industrious to increased activity, and drives away 
the drones; in indicates the weak point in the Teachers’ attainments, and intimates 
the direction for future efforts; especially does such an Examination bring to the surface 
and to notice the truly meritorious and persistent Teacher,—persistent in a laudable 
determination and ambition to master his profession. More than fifteen hundred graded 
Certificates have been thus issued the past year. School Agents and superintending 
School Committees are now beginning to ask Teachers to exhibit their record at the 
Institute Examination. This is right, and corresponds to the New York plan of employ- 
ing as Teachers only those who have attended the Institute. 

The amount appropriated for Institutes by the last Legislature was $8,000. 


‘ 
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Facilities for Attending Teachers’ Institutes. 


Another good suggestion is made in the Report of the State of Massachusetts for 
1871, as follows : — 


In several of the States,_New York, for instance,—where Institutes are annually 
held in each County, the Common School Teachers are required by Law to attend them, 
as one of the conditions of receiving a Certificate of Qualification to teach. 

I therefore recommend that the Legislature be requested to pass an Act which shall 
give the School Board of any Township authority to allow the Teachers in their employ 
to close their Schools and attend upon any Institute held in Term time, and in their 
Returns to the State Board to make no deductions for the time thus employed. 


VII.—SvuPERANNUATION OF Worn-ovut TEACHERS. 


Having in my last Report entered fully into the question of the ‘‘Duty of Teachers 
to provide for the support of those worn out in the profession,’’ I need only in this 
Report refer to one or two points. . . .- a 

(Note. The Chief Superintendent here quotes the remarks on this subject which he 
made in his Report of last year, but I do not repeat them here.) 


Objection by a Certain Class of Teachers in 1871 to Contribute to the Fund. 


Notwithstanding the great boon conferred upon Teachers by the establishment of 
such a Fund for their benefit, a certain class of objectors has sought to create hostility 
to the Fund, and to the mode of contributing to it. In order to ascertain the number 
and classes of Teachers who have taken part in the agitation for and against the Fund, 
I addressed a note to the Inspectors on the subject. In regard to the classes of Teachers 
opposed to, or in favour of, the Section of the Act of 1871, the Inspectors almost invar- 
iably reported the former to be ‘‘those who do not intend to continue long in the 
profession of School teaching.’’ ‘‘Young men who intend to teach only until they can 
secure money sufficient to carry them through College, or into something else,’’—‘‘persons 
who intend to make teaching a stepping-stone to something else.’’ ‘Those who look 
more at the Money than to the principle involved.”’ ‘‘Those who have received incorrect, 
or partial, information on the subject,’’—those ‘‘who are opposed to compulsion in every 
form,” and those ‘‘who oppose the scheme on various grounds.’’+ The great mass of the 
Teachers are, however, either passive in the matter, or, having been for some time in 
the profession, are strongly in favour of it, and hope some day to derive advantage 
from it. 


Reasonable Objections Met,—Proposed Modifications. 


As to the grounds of objection to the distribution of the Fund, (as now authorized 
by the School Act of 1871), which have been urged by very many earnest and faithful 
Teachers, I entirely sympathize, and would gladly see the Law modified so as to meet 
their reasonable wishes. These Teachers object to the present scheme, chiefly on the 
following grounds :—Ist. That Teachers must be “‘worn out’’ before they can receive any 
aid from the Fund. As one Inspector remarks, ‘‘many of the best and most devoted 
Teachers look forward to a time when the work and worry of the School Room will be 
over, and they hope that their withdrawal from the profession may take place, at all 
events, a few years before they are incapacitated by infirmity, and unable to teach a 
School any longer. Like the Merchant, the Mariner, and others, they hope for retire- 
ment while health and the capacity for enjoying retirement remain. Many of them 
would rather die in harness than confess themselves incapable or doing a day’s work. 
The feeling is not unknown to many of the best men in other professions when they begin 
Ee ead Se ae eo 


* The present Bishop of Manchester, in his Report on the Schools of Ontario. after giving the facts, thus 
speaks of the fund as follows: ‘‘ The whole plan does credit both to the wisdom and the liberality of its framery.”’ 

+ We have shown, in this Report, the pernicious influence of such Teachers upon the Schools. They lower the 
tone and esprit of the profession, are a fruitful cause of change in Teachers, give a temporary and fugitive char- 
acter to teaching, and thus bring discredit both upon the profession and the Schools. 
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to grow old. 2nd. The second reasonable ground for objection is the uncertainty of the 
amount of the pension payable for each year’s service. For some years, the state of 
the Fund has been such that I have only been able to apportion from one to two dollars 
for each year’s service; last year the amount was only Two 33/100 dollars a year; but 
this year, (out of the $12,500 which I took the liberty to recommend being placed in the 
Estimates for this Service), I shall be able to apportion at the rate of about Four dollars 
for each year’s service. If the Teachers, who become Superannuated, could rely upon 
the maximum fixed by Law many years ago, (videlicet, Six dollars for each year’s 
service), I think they would be satisfied. It is the continual fluctuation in the amount 
payable to them which has reasonably caused much discontent. In regard to the first 
ground of complaint which has been urged, I would recommend a fixed age to be deter- 
mined at which every Teacher who has subscribed to the Fund should have a right to 
retire and receive a Pension. A sliding scale of allowance might also be fixed, definite 
in amount, and not liable, under any circumstances, to fluctuation. The basis to be 
adopted might be that fixed in the Superannuation Act of the Civil Service, as used by 
the Parliament of the Dominion. In regard to the objection against compulsory payment 
to the Fund, I need only remark that it is a principle invariably incorporated into every 
pension scheme which has been adopted either in the Civil Service in various Countries, 
or among different Religious Bodies everywhere. 


Compulsory Payments to such a Fund Universal. 


3. In a recent Report on Popular Education in Victoria, Australia, the principle of 
compulsory payment to the Superannuation Fund is discussed as follows: — 


In the Civil Service of India, retiring Pensions are raised partly by compulsory 
subscriptions to a Superannuation Fund. Among the parochial Teachers of Scotland, 
also, a Fund, similarly raised, exists for granting Pensions to Teachers, and Annuities 
to their Widows. The Teachers of Baden, (and probably of other German States,) enjoy, 
I learn, the benefits of an exactly similar plan; and, for the like good object, a Fund 
is in the same way created among the Clergymen of the Presbyterian and other Churches. 
Upon this principle, it would be easy to establish, without extra cost to the State, a 
Teachers’ Superannuation Fund, to be raised by compulsory deductions made by the 
Board of Education from Salaries and results only. As this subject is a very important 
one, I may be excused for going into details, and will, therefore, jot down my ideas as 
to the basis on which it should be developed. 

The Superannuation Fund should be created by compulsory contributions from all 
Teachers, Assistant Teachers, Pupil Teachers, and Work Mistresses, directly recognized 
by the Board of Education. The contributions should consist in a deduction of 
per cent., made by the Board of Education, half-yearly, monthly, or otherwise, from 
the Salaries and ‘“‘result’’ payments to every School in receipt of aid. The rate of 
Pension, varying according to sex and classification, should be so much for every year 
of service up to a given maximum. Pensions for Teachers’ Widows should be awarded 
on the same principle. I deem it indispensable that a Fund should be raised by com- 
pulsory contributions, and that it should be managed by the Board of Education, who 
alone have the necessary machinery to make its collection and distribution an easy 
matter. My own belief, fortified by the opinion of the leading Teachers in my District, 
is that the distribution of a Superannuation Fund would be comfort to the declining 
years of aged Teachers, worn out by good service; and it would also offer an induce- 
ment to present Teachers to continue in their occupation, and devote the best years of 
their life to teaching; and, further, it might attract into the Teachers’ ranks many 
more men of the best and and most desirable type. 


Provision for Superannuation of Teachers in Other Countries. 


Provision has, since 1851, been made in Great Britain and Ireland for the retire- 
ment and superannuation of Teachers. In June of this year, however, a Select Committee 
was appointed by the House of Commons:—‘‘To enquire whether, by a deduction from 
the Parliamentary Grant in aid of Public Elementary Schools, or by any other means, 
a provision can be made for granting Annuities to the Certificated Teachers of such 
Schools upon their retirement, by reason of age and infirmity.’’ Several schemes were 
laid before the Committee, but no conclusions were arrived at. It is proposed to 
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re-appoint the Committee and fully consider them next Session. The first scheme pro- 
posed was that every male Teacher employed for not less than thirty years, and attain- 
ing the age of fifty-five years, shall be entitled to a Pension of twenty shillings for each 
year of service. It also proposed that every female Teacher employed for not less than 
twenty-five years, shall, on attaining the age of fifty, be entitled to a Pension of 13s. 4d. 
for each year of service. The Education Department to deduct from the Parliamentary 
Grant for 1872 one per cent., for 1873 two per cent., for 1874 three per cent., for 1875 
four per cent., and for each subsequent year five per cent. for this service. 


A second scheme proposed that (1) the Pension Fund should be established by a 
percentage deduction from the Salaries of all Certificated Teachers; (2) that the Pension 
should depend upon the length of service and the amount contributed by the Teacher ; 
(3) that a service of forty years should entitle a Teacher to the maximum Pension, 
(amount not stated); (4) that Teachers permanently disabled should receive an annuity 
after ten years’ service, (or a Gratuity for a less period of service); and (5) that a 
Teacher should be entitled to a Pension after the age of fifty years. 


A third scheme proposed as a minimum scale of Pension one-third of the average 
Salaries of male and female Teachers; (2) that all Certificated Teachers should pay an 
annual premium to ensure this minimum scale. 

A fourth scheme laid down the principles, (1) that whatever was done by Government 
should be in the nature of a Grant-in-aid; (2) that every one qualified to be a recipient 
should be absolutely certain of receiving it; (3) that, within a certain time, the amount 
and the age at which the Pension becomes payable to be left to the choice of each 
Teacher; (4) that no Annuity begin before the Annuitant has reached the age of fifty 
years, and (5) that no Annuity to be of greater value than £1 for each year of service. 

In Germany proper, Teachers’ Widows receive an Annual Pension of one hundred 
Florins and Teachers’ Orphans of twenty Florins. 

In Hesse a new Pension Law has been passed which enables Superannuated Teachers 
to pass the close of life in comparative ease. 

In Sweden and Norway examined Teachers of the Elementary School, who have 
reached sixty years of age, receive, on retiring, after thirty years of service, three-fourths 
of their Annual Income as a Pension. Pensions are also granted, in some cases, after 
twenty-five years of service, but with some deduction in amount. 


Necessity for a Teachers’ Superannuation Fund in Ontario. 


5. As to the necessity for this Fund, we would say, that so long as Teachers devote 
their lives to a profession so generally underpaid as theirs is, so long will there be a 
necessity for either friends, (if there be any, but who are often poor themselves), or the 
Teachers themselves, to provide for the quiet and comfort of the declining years of their 
Brethren, who, in less prosperous days, and with scanty remuneration, led the van in 
that calling in which they feel proud to follow. Even now, at the Salary given to 
Teachers, (considering the increased cost of living), it is almost impossible to lay by a 
sum which would realize more than a few dollars a year. But by availing themselves 
of the provisions of the new ‘School Act, Teachers can, on the payment of a small sum 
of Two dollars each half year, secure an allowance for life, after their retirement from 
the profession, of Six dollars a year for every year they may have taught School. 
For instance, if a Teacher has been twenty-five years in the profession, and has complied 
with the Law and Regulations on the subject, he will, on his retirement, be entitled to 
an allowance of $150 a year for life, should the Fund permit it,—although, at Four 
dollars a year, he will have only paid $100 in all into the Fund; if he has been twenty 
years teaching, he will secure an allowance of $120 a year, although his total subscrip- 
tions for the twenty years have only been $80 in all; if for fifteen years, $90, total 
subscriptions $60 in all; and if for ten years $60 a year, while he has only paid $40 in 
all into the Fund. In other words, he will receive for his first year’s Pension fifty per 
cent. more than he has paid into the Fund altogether ! These facts are irresistible, and 
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only show what a boon the Teachers are thoughtlessly throwing away in petitioning 
against their contributing to the Fund, as provided by the new School Law. For it 
should not be forgotten that, if the Section of the new Law on the subject is repealed, 
the entire Law on the subject will, no doubt, be swept away, and the $6,500 per annum 
now generously given to the old Teachers by the Legislature, will be withdrawn. In that 
case Teachers will be left to provide for their old age as they best can, or rather they 
will be left with no provision whatever for their retirement from the profession. 


The Old Teachers Keep Down the General Scale of Remuneration. 


6. There is another reason why, in the interests of the profession, the Superannuated 
Teachers’ Fund should be sustained by them. Among the more than 5,000 Teachers in 
Ontario, some hundreds are getting advanced in life, and many of them are even old and 
infirm. Because of their age and infirmity they find it difficult to get employment, and 
yet, for want of means of support they cannot retire and make way for younger men. 
The consequence is that they offer their services at a very low rate, and thus find employ- 
ment, to the exclusion of better Teachers at a higher Salary. Thus, in their need, they 
help to keep down the rate of remuneration, which would otherwise be paid to more 
active Teachers, while they keep up a competition from which the other Teachers are 
made to suffer. Would it not, therefore, be better for all parties concerned, that the 
younger Teachers should provide for the honourable retirement of a section of their own 
profession grown grey in the service, and enfeebled by their sedentary life? This feature 
of the question has been pressed upon the attention of the Department, and we present 
it in the following extract from the Letter of a highly respected Inspector, who has felt 
the embarrassment arising from the existence of old Teachers in his County. He says :— 

There are a few old Teachers in this County who, perhaps, answered an important 
purpose in the Teacher’s calling twenty-five, or thirty, years ago, but whose stereotyped 
methods of procedure in the School Room are opposed to every kind of modern improve- 
ment in the art of teaching. It has become a serious matter with our Board of 
Examiners to know what is to be done with such Teachers. They are poor, and have 
not yet made the necessary payments into the Superanuation Fund. He then asks if 
they can be placed on the Superannuation list, and desires other information on the 
subject, etcetera. 

7. Now Teachers will see that if, (as has been the case for many years, when the 
matter was left to their voluntary action), they neglect to sustain the Fund in the 
manner provided by Law, they can neither expect to superannuate their older, worn-out 
Brethren nor can they, with any show of justice, or propriety, ask the Legislature even 
to make the generous Grant which it has done for the past few years, but which, it is 
well known, is quite inadequate for the maintenance of the Fund. The agitation has 
raised the question of the very existence of the Fund itself; and, if the younger Teachers 
refuse to make the small sacrifice in the interests of their profession, of paying Two 
dollars every half year into the Fund, (from which they themselves will derive a 
substantial benefit, and in the maintenance of which they are interested), how can they 
expect the Legislature,—which has recently so greatly raised the standard of their 
qualification, and incidentally of their emoluments,—to provide for their retirement from 
the profession and support when they are worn-out? In this view of the case, we think 
Teachers have not sufficiently weighed the matter in this agitation, but we trust that 
they will be induced to do so, when they consider the foregoing facts.* 


VIII.—Tue Present THOROUGH AND SYSTEMATIC INSPECTION OF THE SCHOOLS. 


No one can read the extracts from the general remarks of the Public School 
Inspectors, which are published in the Appendix to this Report, without being impressed 
with the fact of the competence and efficiency of the present Inspectors of the Public 
Schools. They have, as a whole, entered upon their work with a heartiness, an intelli- 


* An Inspector writing on this subject says:—‘‘It cannot be denied that the Fund itself is a most excellent 
one, and that it has already proved a great boon to many members of the profession.” 
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gence, and a zeal which augurs well for the future welfare of the Schools, and which 
indicate a reality and thoroughness in the work of supervising the daily work in them. 


It has been well said by Doctor Fraser, the present Bishop of Manchester, (who, in 
1865, visited this Province, and made his Report to the English Commissioners on our 
Schools), that ‘Inspection is the salt of elementary Education.’’ He goes on to insist 
upon its application to the higher Schools of England, and says: — 


The publicity with which ‘‘all material facts’ relating to each School ‘‘are annually 
made known to the State,” through the machinery of the Board of Education, is con- 
sidered in Massachusetts to be the secret of the immense progress that has taken place 
in Education in that commonwealth in the last thirty years. 

As to the felt necessity for our present system of School Inspection in Ontario, we 
have the testimony of the Bishop. He remarks :— 

Thorough inspection of Schools, such as we are accustomed to in England, is a 
great desideratum both in the United States and Canada, (page 8). . . Something 
like our English mode of inspection of Schools, by a body of perfectly independent and 
competent gentlemen, would be a great and valuable addition to the School System both 
of the United States and Canada. . . In fact, the great desideratum of the Common 
School System, both in Massachusetts and generally in the States, is adequate, thorough, 
impartial, independent inspection of Schools. In New York and Pennsylvania, a system 
of supervision by Counties or wide districts has been introduced, and is at work with 
tolerable success; but even here, the Superintendents, (or Commissioners, as they are 
called in New York), appear, from their reports, to be more or less hampered by local 
prejudices and jealousies, and their Salary is in part provided by the District which 
is the sphere of their labours. They are elected, too, in Pennsylvania, by the ‘School 
Directors’” of the several Townships; in New York, by the Electors of Assembly Districts, 
by ballot. A similar organization is strongly recommended by the Ohio State Commis- 
sion. . . . The agent of the Massachusetts Board of Education, in a lecture, says : — 

My observations, on visiting thousands of Schools throughout Massachusetts, and 
many in twelve other States, have clearly proved to my mind the wisdom of maintaining 
‘a Superintendent in all our Cities and large Townships, who shall devote his whole time 
to the care and improvement of the Schools. (Page 25). 

In discussing the defects in the administration of Schools in the United lates 


Doctor Fraser says : — 

The supreme control of the Schools is too absolutely in the hands of local Adminis- 
trators, with no absolute guarantee of competency. The inspection, even, of County 
Superintendents and Commissioners is often found to be nugatory and %neffective. 
Legal requirements are constantly ignored, or evaded, and a properly authenticated 
and independent Officer, like Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools among ourselves, 
armed with visitorial powers, and with means provided for giving effect to his recom- 
mendations, appears to be the element wanted in the machinery of the system, to give 
it that balance which the complication of its parts requires. (Pages 61, 62). 

Our American neighbours have thoroughly tried the system of Haak Township and 
County Superintendents. The State Commissioner of Schools in Ohio says :— 

Our system of Township supervision of Schvols has proved a lamentable failure. 
Similar Systems in other States have uniformly failed. Any system of supervision for 
the country Schools must necessarily fail, that does not make provision for the employ- 
ment of competent Superintendents whose entire energies are given to the work. 

The value of local supervision, through the agency of competent County Superin- 
tendents, has been tested in other States. Pennsylvania adopted the system in 1854, 
New York in 1856, Illinois, Wisconsin, Maryland, West Virginia, California, and several 
other States subsequently; and the testimony of each of them is, that it has proved a 
most valuable feature in their School Systems. The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in Pennsylvania says : — 

County Superintendents were first elected in this State in 1854, and it is not claim- 
ing too much for the office to say that it has vitalized the whole System. To it, more 
than to any other agency, or to all other agencies combined, we owe our educational 


progress of late years. 
I may observe that more than four-fifths of the County School Conventions held in 


the several Counties of this Province two years since, desired duly qualified County 


Superintendents in place of Township Superintendents. 
The Travelling Agent of the Board of Education for the State of Massachusetts uses 


the following forcible language in regard to this matter :— 


1 — XX Ht, 
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It has been said, and with great truthfulness, that ‘“‘the most important branch of 
administration, as connected with Education, relates to school inspection.’’ It is 
asserted by some careful observers, that the Dutch School Masters are decidedly superior 
to the Prussian, notwithstanding the numerous Normal Schools of Prussia, and the two, 
or three, only in Holland; and this superiority in attributed entirely to a better system 
of inspection. This is the basis on which the whole fabric of their popular instruction 
rests. The absence of such a thorough supervision of Schools as is maintained in Holland 
with such admirable results, is the weakest part of our system. 

What is needed for all our Schools, and what is essential to their highest efficiency, 
is a constant, thorough, intelligent, impartial and independent supervision. Compara- 
tively few persons possess the varied qualifications so indispensable to success in this 
delicate and important work. So important was it regarded by the distinguished 
Author of the Dutch system of inspection, that, after a long life devoted to educational 
labour, he said, ‘“‘Take care how you choose your Inspectors; they are men whom you 
ought to look for ‘lantern in hand.’ ”’ 

‘A School,” says Everett, ‘‘is not a Clock, which you can wind up, and then leave 
it to go of itself. Nor can other interests be thus neglected. Our Railroads and 
Factories require some directing, controlling, and constantly supervising mind for their 
highest efficiency, and do not our Schools need the same? To meet this great want, 
eleven of the fifteen Cities of our State, and numerous large Towns, have availed them- 
selves of the provision of the Statute, and elected School Superintendents who devote 
their whole time and energies to this work of supervision. I have visited all, or nearly 
all, these Towns and Cities, and several of them frequently, and can bear my decided 
testimony to the great benefit that has resulted to their Schools in consequence.”’ 


Spirit in Which Inspection should be Performed. 


The Regulations in regard to inspection, which have been adopted by the Council of 
Public Instruction, are sufficiently explicit as to the general details of inspection, and 
the. mode in which it should be conducted. I will, therefore, only repeat here what I 
wrote on this subject in 1846 and 1850, when our present System of Education was 
inaugurated. I said:— 

To perform the duty of Inspector with any degree of efficiency, the Inspector should 
be acquainted with the best modes of teaching every department of an English School, 
and be able to explain and exemplify them. It is, of course, the Inspector’s duty to 
witness the modes of teaching adopted by the Teacher, but he should do something 
more. He should, some part of the time, be an actor as well as spectator. To do so 
he must keep pace with the progress of the Science of Teaching. Every man who has 
to do with Schools, ought to make himself master of the best modes of conducting them 
in all the details of arrangement, Instruction, and Discipline. A man commits a wrong 
against Teachers, against children, and against the intereses of School Education, who 
seeks the office of Inspector without being qualified and able to fulfil all its functions. 


Summary of the Benefits of a Thorough System of Inspection. 


The State Superintendent of Maine, in his last Report, thus sums up the benefits 
of an efficient system of inspection for the Public Schools. ‘‘It promotes’’ (he says) :— 


lst. An increased interest among the people in relation to public Education. 
ae 2nd. Systematic efforts to improve the Schools on the part of Educators and School 
)fficers. 

83rd. An improvement in the scholarship of Teachers, and in the quality of their 
instruction. 

4th. More intelligent supervision on the part of Trustees. 
Hes A quick appreciation and promotion of those who are likely to prove our best 
eachers. 

6th. Increasing indirectly the average attendance of Scholars. 

7th. Raising the compensation of Teachers. 

8th. Furnishing the State with a number of competent Institute Instructors. 

9th. Elevating and sustaining public sentiment in giving it a higher educational 
tone, and in general quickening the whole body politic to the mighty necessity of 
universal intelligence. 


TX .—Inspectrion or Hien ScHoors anp ContEeciATE INSTITUTES. 


The Inspectors, (Messieurs Mackenzie and McLellan), have, in Appendix A to this 
Report, so fully and so ably discussed the serious defects which still exist in most of 
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our High Schools, that I find it unnecessary to do more than briefly to refer in general 
terms to the subject. 


Separate Course of Study for the High Schools. 


1. One important object of the new School Law was to discriminate, by a clearly 
defined line in the Course of Study, between Public and High Schools, and to prescribe 
a separate Programme of Studies for High Schools. In practice it had been found that, 
in the anxiety of Trustees and Masters of a majority of our High Schools to crowd 
children into these Schools, in the hope thereby to increase the Grant to their Schools, 
they had virtually merged the High into the Public School, with the nominal addition 
in most cases of only a little Latin and Greek. The object of the High School Sections 
of the new Act is to put an end to this anomalous state of things, and to prescribe for 
each class of Schools its own legitimate work. 

2. In point of fact, the Grammar, (now High), Schools have never occupied the 
position which they ought to have done in the Country. They were originally designed 
to be Classical Schools, but they were made the Schools of certain classes, rather than 
Classical Schools, wholly doing, or professing to do, Common School work for certain 
classes, thus being made and viewed as a kind of aristocratic Schools, poaching upon the 
ground of Common School work, and being regarded as distinct from, and even antagon- 
istie to, the Common Schools, rather than supplementary to them and identical with 
them in the public interests... It has, therefore, been found extremely difficult to get any 
considerable support for them from local sources. To get support enough to exist, more 
than two-thirds of the High School Boards have had to seek amalgamation with the 
Public School Boards of their localities; but this amalgamation is attended with many 
inconveniences and does not by any means accomplish the objects proposed. Neverthe- 
less, it has not been deemed expedient to interfere with this amalgamation in any way, 
but to leave the Boards of Trustees as formerly to unite, or, when united, to dissolve the 
union at their pleasure. The necessity for the union does not now exist as before, since 
the Legislature has in effect declared that High Schools shall be provided for by local 
Rate equally with Public Schools. It should be remembered, however, that the experi- 
ence of the great Cities in the neighbouring States shows, that consolidating all the 
Public Schools in Cities and Towns under one Board of Management, and that Board 
elected chiefly by the Ratepayers, has contributed even more to the efficient support 
and elevation of the Classical School than to that of the Public Schools. 

3. In the Programme of Study for High Schools, prescribed under the new School 
Act, it is especially provided that they shall be High English Schools as well as Elemen- 
tary Classical Schools, and for Girls as well as for Boys. When it is provided in the 
Act that in each High School, ‘‘provision shall be made for teaching to both male and 
female Pupils the higher branches of an English and Commercial Education, including 
the Natural Sciences, with special reference to Agriculture,’ it was clearly intended 
that the lower, or elementary, branches of an English Education should not be taught 
in the High Schools, but in the Public Schools. It was also intended that all Pupils 
to be eligible for admission to the High Schools for the study of Classics, as well as for 
higher English, must first be grounded in the elements of a sound Education in their 
own native Language, as strongly urged by the latest Royal and Parliamentary Com- 
mission on Education in England, but strangely overlooked hitherto, as little Boys six 
and seven years of age have been put to the study of ancient and foreign languages, 
and left to grow up to manhood without ever having been formally taught their native 
tongue, or the essential elements of a practical English Education. This anomaly is 
provided against by the new School Act in the future education of Canadian youth, at 
least so far as the Public and High Schools are concerned, and the Council of Public 
Instruction has prescribed, that ‘‘the subjects of examination for admission to the High 
Schools shall be the same as those prescribed for the first four classes of the Public 
Schools.’? It will be seen from the explanatory remarks preceding the Programme, that 
some subjects of the fourth Class of the Public School Programme are omitted, in regard 
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to Pupil Candidates for the Classical Course of the High School. The examination for 
admission to the High School must be on paper, and the Examination Papers with the 
Answers are to be preserved for the examination of the High School Inspector, that he 
may not depend wholly on the individual examination of Pupils as to whether the 
Regulations have been duly observed in the examination and admission of Pupils. 

4. The fundamental principle of our System of Public Instruction is that every youth, 
before proceeding to the subjects of a higher English, or of a Classical Education, shall 
first be grounded in the elementary subjects of a Public School Education. No Candi- 
dates are, therefore, eligible for admission to the High Schools except those who have 
manifested proficiency in the subjects of the first four Classes of the Public School 
Programme, by passing a satisfactory examination. 


5. It is to be observed also, that although Pupils are eligible for promotion from 
the Public to the High School, after passing a satisfactory examination in the subjects 
of the first four Classes of the former, omitting Natural History, Chemistry and Botany, 
it is quite at ‘he option of the Parents, or Guardians, of Pupils, whother they shall ent2r 
the High School, or not, before they complete the whole Programme of Studies in the 
Public Schools, when the can enter an advanced Class in the High School. 


6. The objects and duties of the High Schools are two-fold :— 


First, commencing with Pupils who, (whether educated in either a Public, or Private, 
School), are qualified as above, the High Shcools are intended to complete a good English 
Education, by educating Pupils not only for Commercial, Manufacturing and Agricul- 
tural pursuits, but for fulfilling with efficiency, honour and usefulness, the duties of 
Municipal Councillors, Legislators, and various public Offices in the service of the 
Country. 

The Second object and duty of the High Schools, (commencing also with Pupils 
qualified as above), is to teach the languages of Greece and Rome, of Germany and 
France, the Mathematics, etcetera, so far as to prepare youth for certain professions, 
and especially for the Universities, where will be completed the education of men for 
the learned professions, and for the Professorships in the Colleges, and Masterships in 
the Collegiate Institutes and High Schools. 


High School Standard in Massachusetts. 


It may be interesting in this connection to notice what is, (and has been for many 
years), the provision in the School Laws of the State of Massachusetts, in regard to 
High Schools. They contain the following provisions :— 


Every Township may, and every Township containing five hundred Families, or 
householders . . . shall ‘‘maintain a School, to be kept by a Master of competent 
ability and good morals, who . . . shall give instruction in General History, Book- 
keeping, Surveying, Geometry, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Botany, the Civil Polity 
of this Commonwealth and of the United States, and the Latin language. . . . And 
in every Township containing four thousand inhabitants, the Teacher, or Teachers of 
the Schools required by this Section of the Act, shall, in addition to the branches of 
instruction in the Greek and French languages, teach Astronomy, Geology, Rhetoric, 
Logic, Intellectual and Moral Science, and Political Economy.’’ These Schools ‘‘shall be 
kept for the benefit of all the inhabitants of the Town,’’ ‘‘not less than thirty-six weeks, 


exclusive of Vacations, in each year.’’ Two adjacent Townships, having each less than 
five hundred families or householders, may form one High School District, for estab- 
lishing such a School . . . when a majority of the legal Voters of each Township, 


in Meetings called for that purpose, so determine.”’ 

The Report of the Massachusetts Board of Education to the Legislature, in 1870, 
says :— 

High Schools are maintained in 162 Townships, (out of 335), embracing in the 
aggregate 1,000,000 inhabitants, or 82 per cent. of the population. 

An examination of the United States Census of 1870, shows that exactly 162 Town- 
ships in Massachusetts had then a population of over 2,000,196 of them having over 
4,000. We shall, therefore, be very nearly correct of we consider the above Law prac- 
tically equivalent to requiring every Township with a population of over 2,000 to 
maintain a High School. 
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The Necessity of Well Trained Teachers for the High Schools. 


I quite concur in the remarks of the High School Inspectors as to the necessity of 
some modification in the Law in regard to the qualifications of Masters of High Schools. 

In order to secure a class of better educated men for High School Masterships, the 
present School Law was passed, requiring that each High School Master should be a 
Graduate, (in Arts), of some University in Her Majesty’s Dominions. Experience has 
proved the necessity of the addition of some training on the part of these gentlemen in 
the Art of Teaching, before undertaking the new and responsible duties of the Master- 
ship of a High School. 


The High, Equally with the Public, Schools, supported by Municipal Rates. 


The School Law of 1871 at length embodies a principle for which I had contendea 
for years. In submitting the first draft of Bill in 1854, for the improvement of our 
Grammar Schools, I sought to get inserted in it a recognition of the principle,—which 
has at lenyth been conceded,—that it was the duty of the County, or other Municipal, 
Councils, to provide, by Rate upon property, for the support of the Grammar School 
equally with the Common School. Experience has shown how utterly impossible it was 
to maintain a good Grammar School without Municipal aid, in addition to the Legis- 
lative Grant. The history of our High Schools since 1854 has, (with some honourable 
exceptions), been a chronicle of failures, owing chiefly to want of means to employ a 
sufficient number of Teachers, and to prevent the wholesale thrusting into them of a 
number of ill-qualified children, in the vain hope of thereby increasing the Government 
Grant. The obvious fact was overlooked that if one School resorted to this improper 
means of swelling its average attendance, another would do the same. Thus, in the race 
for numbers, the quality deteriorated, and the ratio of Apportionment to each School 
was largely reduced. This was the case, especially as regards the better class of Schools, 
which did not resort to this questionable means of obtaining, as was hoped, an increased 
Grant, but which were made to suffer severely by this unjust competition. Happily the 
motive for a continuance of this unfortunate state of things has been entirely removed, 
and the Councils are now authorized and required by Law to provide all necessary means 
for carrying on our High Schools in a state of efficiency. I have no doubt that the High 
School Sections of the Act will inaugurate a new and auspicious era in the higher English 
and Commercial, as well as elementary Classical Education of the Country, in regard 
to both sexes of our youthful population. 


‘ X.—Tur New Princrpere or ‘‘PaymMenr By Resvutts.’’ 


Our School Law of 1871 has introduced a new principle into the mode of payments 
to High Schools. Formerly the system adopted was, (as in the case of Public Schools), 
to distribute the High School Fund on the basis of average attendance of the Pupils at 
the School. This was found to work injuriously to the best class of Schools. For 
instance, a very inferior School with an average attendance, say, of fifty, would be 
entitled to receive precisely the same Apportionment as another School with the same 
attendance, but which might be greatly superior,—if not the very best School in the 
Province. To remedy this defect and remove this injustice, a new principle of payment 
was introduced into the Act,—videlicet:—the payment, (as it is technically termed in 
England), ‘‘by Results,’ or, as in the words of the Act itself, according to ‘‘proficiency 
in the various branches of Study.”’ 

The Inspectors, in their Report, [Chapter XV], have fully discussed this new 


principle, but as considerable misapprehension appears to exist in regard to its intro- 


duction into our School Law, I shall explain the successive steps which have been taken 
on the subject : — 

The principle of ‘‘Payment by Results,’ as it is technically termed, has long been 
applied to the English Elementary Schools, and it has within the last year, or two, been 
recommended by the Royal Commission Inquiry for introduction into the Schools of the 
Irish National Board. 


) 


~ 
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In 1865, when the amended Grammar School Act was passed, the Education Depart- 
ment for this Province had the matter under consideration. The subject was discussed 
at the time, and enquiries made into the working of the System. The want of an 
additional Inspector for the Grammar Schools was, however, felt to be an obstacle to 
its introduction at that time, apart from the inferior character of very many of the 
Grammar Schools which then existed. 

An important step was, however, taken at that time; and the principle of payment 
according to the ‘‘average attendance of Pupils’? was then first applied to Grammar 
Schools. This change was thus explained in the Memorandum which was published with 
the new Act in 1865:—*® 

The Seventh Section of the new Grammar School Act is intended to remove a gross 
anomaly in the present system of apportioning the Grammar School Fund,—a relic of 
the old Law of 1806-8,—which gave to the Senior County Grammar School more than 
to the Junior Schools, unless the average daily attendance should fall below ten Pupils, 
—although every one of these Schools may have been vastly superior to the Senior School 
of the County. This Section of the new Act reduces the system of apportioning the 
Grammar School Fund to a simple and equitable principle of aiding each School accord- 
ing to its work. The application of this principle to Common Schools in the rural 
Sections has given them a much greater impulse forward than the old mode of appor- 
tionment on the basis of School population, or length of time during which they might 
have been kept open, whether the work was done or not. It has also induced the 
Trustees to keep the School open one, or two, months longer in the year than formerly. 
Then, as to the basis of apportionment itself, the subjects of teaching in a Grammar 
School were designed to differ from those in a Common School. Grammar Schools are 
intended to be intermediate between Common Schools and Universities. The Common 
School Law amply provides for giving the best kind of a superior English education in 
Central Schools, in the Cities, Towns, and Villages, with primary Ward Schools ‘as 
feeders, (as in Hamilton); while to allow Grammar Schools to do Common School work 
is a misapplication of Grammar School Funds to Common Schools purposes; Common 
Schools are already adequately provided for. By the old Law of 1807, and subsequently, 
the number of Classical Pupils was fixed at twenty, and afterwards at ten. In our 
Regulations we take the latter number. 

Under these circumstances it was felt to be undesirable at that time to make any 
further change in the mode of apportioning money to the High Schools. The subject of 
“Payment by Results’? was, however, not lost sight of; but on the visit in that same 
year, (1865), of Reverend Doctor Fraser, (now Bishop of Manchester),—one of the Royal 
Commissioners to enquire into the State of Education in the United States and Canada, 
—the matter was discussed with him. I, also that year referred the question to the 
then Inspector of Grammar Schools, (Reverend G. P. Young), who thus reported upon it, 
‘in his Annual Report), for 1869 :— 

I have come to the conclusion, after having devoted much thought to the subject, 
that, until educational results are combined with attendance as the basis of apportion- 
ment, it will be impossible to devise any scheme of distribution, that shall not be open 
to grave objections. More than a year ago, you asked me to consider whether ‘‘results’’ 
might not in some way be reached with sufficient accuracy to be taken into account, to 
a certain extent, in deciding the Grants to be made to the several Schools. I stated 
to you my conviction that it could not be done, with the present provision for the 
mspection of Grammar Schools, etcetera. 

At length, the appointment of two Inspectors of High Schools, having been secured 
a Section of the new Act was submitted to the Legislature for its adoption in 1870-71. 
and embodied the new principle of ‘‘Payment by Results’? in the 37th Section. The 
threefold principle embodied in this Section, upon which High Schools are hereafter to 
he aided, is declared by the new Law to be as follows:—EKach High School conducted 
according to Law, [and the Regulations], shall be entitled to an Apportionment . . 
according,-- 

First,—To the average attendance of Pupils. 

Second,—Their proficiency in the various branches of Study. 

Third,—The length of time each such High School is kept open as compared with 
other High Schools. 

As it was clearly impossible to apply the new principle of ‘‘Payment by Results’’ to 
the High Schools until a classification of them had been made, the Council of Public 


tie” ad 
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Instruction requested the High School Inspectors to make such a classification, and 
report the result to the Chief Superintendent. This they have done in their Report, 
[printed in Chapter XV], and have suggested one or two plans for carrying the new 
system into full effect in 1873. 

It is a question, however, whether any system of classification of the High Schools 
will be entirely satisfactory, or at best anything more than, (probably a just), approx- 
imation to the relative standing ofthe several High Schools. The only really satisfactory 
method of determining the relative standing and excellence of these Schools, for the 
purposes of correct classification, would be to subject the whole of the Pupils in them to 
a uniform test Examination on questions prepared and printed for that purpose. The 
result of such an Examination would be to determine, with an almost exact certainty, 
the relative position which every School should occupy in an Official preliminary classifi- 
cation of them. It would also furnish an indisputable starting-point, from which future 
progress or retrogression could be easily ascertained by the half-yearly examination of 
the High School Inspectors on their visits to the Schools. 


The English System of ‘‘Payment by Results.’’ 


In England the Parliamentary aid to Elementary Schools is distributed as follows : — 
The Managers of every School entitled to the aid may claim, annually, the sum of four 
shillings per Scholar, according to the average number in attendance throughout the 
year, at the morning and afternoon School, not being less than 400 attendances at their 
School; and one-half of that sum per Scholar, according to the average number through- 
out the year at the evening School, not being less than forty attendances at the School ; 
also, for every Scholar who attended more than 200 mornings or afternoons at the School. 
If more than six years of age, eight shillings, subject to examination. If under six 
years of age, and present on the day of examination, six shillings and sixpence, subject 
to a report by the Inspector that such children are suitably instructed. For every 
Scholar who has attended more than twenty-four evenings at the School, five shillings, 
subject to examination. Every day Scholar entitled to eight shillings, forfeits two 
shillings and eightpence for failure to satisfy the Inspector in either Reading, Writing 
or Arithmetic. Every evening Scholar entitled to five shillings, forfeits one shilling and 
eightpence for similar failure. The Grant is, moreover, increased at the rate of one 
shilling and fourpence per pass in Reading, Writing, or Arithmetic, up to any number 
not exceeding 120; provided, that the passes exceed 200 per cent. of the number of 
Scholars in attendance over six years of age; that one-fifth of the passes are within the 
three highest Standards; that one-fifth of the average number of Scholars, over six years 
of age, have passed a satisfactory examination in one or more specific subjects above the 
Standard; and the number of Pupil Teachers, or Assistant Teachers, employed, bears 
a certain proportion of the number of Scholars. Thus, every Manager had a direct 
pecuniary interest in maintaining regularity of attendance, in the improvement of each 
individual Scholar, and in providing a sufficient corps of Teachers. 


Great Advantage of the Systems of Payment by Results. 


The three great excellencies of the System were : — 

Ist. The employment of Certificated Teachers. 

2nd. Provision for training a corps of Teachers under the name of Pupil Teachers 

38rd. The individual examination of Scholars upon certain Standards clearly defined 
for each grade of Schools. 

On the new Code, Her Mayjesty’s Education Committee of the Privy Council 
remark : — 

We have carefully maintained the principles of payment by ‘‘results;’’ we have 
endeavoured to lay Gown terms of aid which, while increasing the efficiency of the 
inspected Schools, will materially simplify the administration of the Grants. 

In Victoria, (Australia), ‘“‘payment by results,’’ to the Schools, is the system 
adopted. In the last Report of the Board of Education for that Country, published this 


year, the Board says :— 
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The system of ‘‘payment by results,’ now in use, appears to be working well, and 
to give general satisfaction. The fact, that at every Examination, each School’s force 
is recorded as having gained a certain percentage of a possible maximum, affords a 
means of comparison between different Schools which, if not conclusive as to their 
relative merits, is sufficiently so to cause considerable emulation amongst Teachers. 
Indeed, the wish to obtain a high percentage, materially increases the stimulus afforded 
by the ‘‘result’’ payments. 


XI.—Couieciate Institutes, or Locan Conieces. 


The High Schools having of necessity been thrown open to Girls, and provision 
having been made in them for giving a purely English Education apart from Classics, it 
was thought desirable to prevent the possible extinction, in our Educational System, of 
a purely Classical School which should serve as a proper link between the Public School 
and the University. With this view, a provision was introduced into the High School 
portion of the Act of 1871, authorizing the establishment of Collegiate Institutes, and 
fixing the minimum standard to be reached, by any High School, the Trustees of which 
desired it to be recognized as a Collegiate Institute. This standard is the daily average 
attendance of at least sixty Boys in Greek, or Latin, and the employment, bona fide, of 
at least four Masters, who shall devote the whole of their time to the work of instruction 
in the Institute. The standard fixed is not an ideal one, but has already been surpassed 
by more than one of our existing High Schools,—that of Galt. It is hoped that the 
establishment, throughout the Country, of local Colleges, of the comparatively high 
standard which such Institutions must reach and maintain, in order to be recognized 
as such, will be a great and substantial boon to the Country, and will promote, in the 
highest degree, the best interests of superior Education throughout the Province. 


The Study of Latin Necessary in Collegiate Institutes. 


Among the many reasons which justify the provision in the new School Act, requir- 
ing an absolute daily average attendance in Collegiate Institutes of at least sixty Boys 
in Greek and Latin, are the following, which we have quoted, with the recommendations 
of the English Royal Commissions on the subject. In their Report of 1868, they say :— 


All the Masters examined by us appear to be agreed that nothing teaches English 
Grammar so easily, or so well, as Latin Grammar, and, next to that, they would place 
the teaching of some other foreign Grammar, such as French. The preference is given 
to Latin for many reasons. There is something, no doubt, in the beauty of the language 
itself. But the chief stress is laid on the fulness and precision of its accidence, in which 
no modern language can rival it. Further, it has entered so largely into English, that 
the meaning of a very large proportion of our words is first discovered to us on learning 
Latin. And to a no less degree has it entered into English Literature, so that many of 
our classical writers are only half intelligible unless some knowledge of Latin precede the 
reading. Latin, again, is a common gateway to French, Italian and Spanish. Some 
Teachers even maintain that French can be taught more easily in company with Latin, 
than by giving all the time to French alone. : 


Conclusions and Recommendations of the English Commissioners. 


The conclusions to which we were brought by a review of the opinions put before 
us, in regard to the subjects of instruction are strongly confirmed by the experience of 
those Countries that have been most successful in the management of Education. 
Everywhere we find the Classics still regarded as the best instrument now to be obtained 
for the highest Education, and when the Classics are neglected, the Education seems to 
be lowered in character. But we see also that two important modifications must be 
made in this general statement. 

One is. that the time given to Classics must be so far curtailed, if necessary, as to 
admit of other important Studies by their side. France curtails the study of Greek for 
this purpose; Prussia, the practice of Composition; but neither gives up the Classics 
in her highest Education, nor Latin, even in ranks much below the highest. The 
Seotch Parents, who can choose at their own discretion, still make Latin the staple of 
instruction, while they are not content with Latin only. Even Zurich, with a decided 
Jeaning to Industrial Education, has a large proportion of Scholars in Classical Schools. 
But all these Countries appear to stand above us in the teaching of every subject except 
the Classics, and England. is quite alone in requiring no systematic study in the Mother 
Tongue. 

The other modification of the general rule in favour of Classics is that room must 
be made for Schools of an altogether different type. There are minds fitted to be 


ial 
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developed by other Studies than that of the most perfect known languages. There are 
occupations for which Classical studies do not give the proper preparation. Schools like 
the Realschulen of Prussia, or the Schools of Industry of Switzerland, have become a 
positive need of modern times. 


Suggestions in Regard to the High Schools and Collegiate Institutes. 


From the Report of the Inspectors, and the foregoing remarks, I would strongly 
urge the following : — 

1. That the standard of admission to the High Schools and Collegiate Institutes be 
uniform throughout the Province. 

2. That no Pupils be admitted to the High Schools except on satisfactorily passing 
a Writteri Examination, and obtaining a minimum of fifty per cent. of the value of the 
Papers. 

3. That suitable Accommodation be provided, in all cases, for the High Schools. 

4. That the Programme of Studies and Limit Table, when finally prepared and 
authorized, be strictly adhered to, except by permission obtained upon the report and 
recommendation of the Inspector. 

5. That at least two competent Masters be employed in every High School. 

6. That before the principle of ‘‘payment by results’? be applied to High Schools, 
their status and clasification, (as a starting point), be ascertained by a Written Exam- 
ination of the Pupils in one or more of the Classes,—say the highest and lowest. 

7. That, in all cases, the Council of Public Instruction shall have the right, through 
its Inspectors, to determine whether the Answers given in the Written Examination 
come up or not to the minimum standard. 

8. That an additional High School Inspector be appointed, in order that effect may 
be given to the new System of Payment by Results; and that the three Inspectors be 
authorized and required, in places where there are High Schools, or Collegiate Institutes, 
to inquire into the condition and efficiency of the Public and Separate Schools, which 
are entitled to prepare and send Pupils to the High Schools, or Collegiate Institutes. 

9. That Masters of High Schools should, before appointment, be required to furnish 
some evidence of a knowledge of the Art of Teaching. 


XII.—TuHr EstasuIsHMENT OF INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


Although the School Law of 1850 authorized Boards of Trustees in Cities, Towns 
and Villages, to establish ‘‘any kind, or description, of Schools’’ they might see fit, yet 
it was regarded as doubtful whether it was sufficiently comprehensive to admit the 
establishment of Industrial Schools. To remove this doubt, and to give effect to the 
wishes of many interested in the condition of the ‘“‘Street Arabs’’ of our Cities, Towns 
and Villages, the Section of the Act of 1871 authorizing the establishment of these 
Schools was passed, as follows :— 

42. The Public School Board of each City, Town and Village may establish one, or 
more, Industrial Schools for otherwise neglected children, and to make all needful 
Regulations and employ the means requisite to secure the attendance of such children, 
and for the support, management and discipline of such School, or Schools. The third 
Section of the Act also provides, “‘that refractory Pupils may be, where practicable, 
removed to an Industrial School.”’ 

With a view to afford information in regard to the manner in which Industrial 
Schools are managed elsewhere, I add the following sketch of the routine in an “‘Indus- 
trial School for Girls,’’ in Connecticut. The State Superintendent in his Report says :— 
The number of Girls now in the School is nearly eighty. In most of them a marked 
improvement is noticed, both in conduct and study. Many of them came covered with 
rags and filth, hitherto ignorant, vagrant, friendless and depraved. Sixty per cent. 
were Orphans. In nine cases out of ten their Parents had been criminals, or intemper- 
ate. Their early associations and surroundings were vicious and corrupting. The results 
prove the necessity of such an Institution. Already a manifest change is noticed in 
their language and conduct. The habits of order, neatness, obedience, industry and 
study here formed, are all reformatory in their tendency. 

We have unlimited faith in the power of kindness. Not that mawkish sensibility 
which forbids control, which like Eli says,—‘‘Why do ye such things?” but a love which 
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restrains, even with physical pain, if necessary, always regretting the necessity, and 
always proving the motivesto be only good. It does people good to discipline them. 
No character is fully developed that has not been restrained by Law. To do just as one 
is inclined to is not productive of high character. A kindness that is patient, persevering, 
slow to wrath, but plenteous in mercy, that is willing to perform almost any labour and 
endure any privation to do one good, will induce reform where there is any possibility 
of it. If that fails, any other means would fail; the case is comparatively hopeless. 

Another principle we have faith in is liberty. It may be necessary to hedge con- 
fined criminals around with stone and iron to cause them to enjoy liberty. 

License is not liberty. Girls in this Institution are trusted. They are put upon 
their honour. Perhaps they have no sense of it. 

If not, it will not come by locks and bars. After proving themselves unfit for 
liberty, they are allowed to reflect for a time, deprived of it, and with the first sign of 
promise of honour are tried again. No Girl is put under lock and key unless she forfeits 
the right to liberty. The reason for this is evident. She must be trusted some time. 
To cultivate with all possible rapidity that sense of honour which renders it safe to 
trust, is the shortest road to reform. When a Girl can be fully and thoroughly trusted 
in all situations, she is no longer a subject for a Reform School. How shall we know 
except by trial? Put her on her honour, give her some responsibility, and hold her to 
a strict account, and the sense of self-control will be developed most rapidly. What 
is the result here of this mode of treatment? Out of ninety-four Girls, not one eloper 
is reported. All are accounted for. For more than one year, no attempt was made to 
escape. Yet, we tell them they can run away at any time, night or day, and they know 
they can, and that is one reason why they do not go. What one can do at any time is 
most generally neglected. They feel that forfeiting their honour is a greater disgrace 
than staying here for years. Of course, we try and make a pleasant home for them, 
to interest them in the various departments of labour and study. This is our Home, our 
work, our School, our Chapel, they say. Each Girl is taught that she may honour, or 
disgrace, not only herself, but the whole School, and every means is used to make them 
choose to stay and be contented and happy. 

A system of marking conduct was put in practice, which has produced good results. 
Every Officer marks the conduct of every Girl in her department, daily, on a scale of 
five; if she is punished she gets 0; if reproved, 1, etcetera. We mark thirty days for 
each month; have three grades and eight badges, denoted by coloured ribbons, worn as 
a Rosette as follows:—Badge 1, perseverance, Black ribbon; 2, Carefulness, Green; 3, 
sobriety, dark Blue; 4, neatness, Red; 5, kindness, light Blue; 6, industry, Pink; 7, 
excellence, Orange; 8, honour, White. 

The Girls are allotted, one each month, to various departments, as Cooking, Wash- 
ing, Ironing, Sewing, etcetera. Every one has a task for the morning, and all work 
is completed by the ring of the first bell at 1.30 p.m., when the Girls prepare for School, 
where they remain from 2 to 5 p.m. 

Besides doing this, our Girls have made over 40,000 Paper Boxes, and several of 
them have learned the Trade, so as always to be able to get good wages, and hence 
have no excuse for a vicious life. In summer, the Girls are employed to some extent in 
the open air. If we had the means to enable us to erect a Hot-house, we would cultivate 
Flowers and Plants for market, thus adding another link to the chain of love to bind 


Girls to this home. 


XTIIT.—ComPrEHENSIVE VIEW OF THE NEEDS OF AND Provision For Narionat EpvucatTion 
IN THE UnitTEep StTaATEs. 


Having completed my more minute survey of our own System of Public Instruction, 
I would now devote a page, or two, to a subject of much interest to us as close neighbours 
of a great and powerful people, who are running a gigantic race with us in educational 
matters. I do not do so with any expectation that we can either approach, or rival, 
them in the aggregate of their educational labours, or gifts; but because that, as a 
Province, and as a Dominion, we cannot, in justice to ourselves, remain uninterested or 
silent spectators of their wonderful efforts, their amazing progress, and their practical 
experiments in educational matters. 

The information which I have gathered is taken chiefly from the Report of the 
United States Commisioner of Education at Washington for 1871. It is contained in 
four tables, videlicet: - 

I. Table showing the number of native and foreign illiterates in the various States 
and Territories of the Union, and which demonstrates to the American people the 
necessity of making great efforts to counteract the terrible evil of ignorance and its 
twin companion, crime. 
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II. Table showing the amount of national Benefactions in the shape of Land Grants 
to the several States and Territories for the promotion, (1), of Common School Educa- 
tion; (2), of University Education, and (3), of Education in Agriculture and the 
Nese Arts. I have also added in a note a list of personal Benefactions in aid of 
Education in various States, made during 1870-71, many of them reflecting great honour 
on the princely donors. 

III. Table showing the yearly Receipts and Expenditure for Public Schools in the 
several States, and the amount of permanent School Fund in each. 

IV. Table showing the cost, per capita, for Public School Education in each of the 
States, and also the assessed valuation of property, per capita, of the total population. 


A Noble Example for our New Dominion to Emulate. 


These Tables present great facts in a strong light. That Table especially (Number 
II), which contains a list of the Land Benefactions of the General Government to the 
several States, indicates a far-sighted national sagacity for which the American people 
are noted. These Grants date back to 1793, and were continued in 1803, 1816-20, and 
down to 1868, when 3,480,081 Acres were set apart in Wyoming Territory for Common 
Schools! True to their national instincts in favour of Free Education for the masses, 
nine-tenths of the Grants, or 68,000,000 of Acres out of 78,600,000, are appropriated in 
aid of these Elementary Schools, and 9,500,000 Acres, (as against 1,120,000 to the 
Universities, for the promotion of Education in Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. 
These latter Grants were made as late as in 1862-66, and were at the rate of 30,000 for 
each Senator and Representative in Congress from the several States and Territories. 

There is no reason why our Dominion Government should not emulate so noble an 
example as the General Government of the United States has set them, and set apart as 
sacred, out of the magnificent domain now in its possession in the North West, an 
endowment in Lands which, in after years, would be a noble heritage to the after 
possessors of the embryo Provinces which are being formed in the Dominion. If 
Wyoming Territory should in 1868 receive three millions and a half acres of Land as an 
Endowment for her Public Schools, there is no reason why Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
British Columbia and Vancouver Island should not receive at least 2,000,000 of Acres 
each for the same great national object, and Ontario at least 1,500,000 Acres, in addi- 
tion to her share in the 1,000,000 set apart some years ago, (1849), through the exertions 
of the late Honourable W. Hamilton Merritt. 


TaBLe I.—SHOWING THE NuMBER oF NATIVE AND ForeI@n ILLITERATE Persons Ten YEARS 
OxLp AND OVER, OF ALL RACES, IN THE Srates AND TERRITORIES, ARRANGED IN Dtv1- 
SIONS FROM THE Census oF 1870. 


i Number of Llliterates. 
States and Territories. —- 
Native. Foreign. Total. 

Grand aggregate, United States........... 4,882,210 ‘3 77,864 5,660,074 
Aggregate, Northern Division............ 690,117 665,985 1,356,102 

Maine 2:1. 2. Penis. Arias he aah seeder 7,986 11,066 19,052 

Me weblanipe ire crews de a oes ne tie st 1,992 7,934 9,926 

nifele CAL0) CLS: Da SONG ae NCR ar i ne Pane 3,902 13,804 17,706 

DLASEACIIUSEINSS cursory bi Sra techs eoevs went Oe Stare ation 7,912 89,830 97,742 

Eobleslelandia cd! ce oy oie apa ee a tercra ates) Joss 4,444 17,477 21,921 

GON RCICU Ds vised Fils ear cron Meee sock g rariire 5,678 23,938 29,616 

OWEN OR EGCCLTS cic ices tena Aci cmne atte weal uasuiepatiate tage ares 72,588 168,569 241,152 

BY OMS CL EO Vig cesses cimn ete Sete sips 1 a} in sae eton a cakeiobeseteee 29,726 24,961 54,687 

Pennie Ge as so ee ere ects ane Sie ee 126,803 95,553 222,356 

Cote ee ieee Use teen 2 aah he QRaS fie < ots 134.102 39,070 173,172 


PIVEN PATI a ati a, gn urease steal adne’ hy ay chnyacars 4:60 a 22,547 30,580 53,127 
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TasB.ie I.—SHEWING THE NUMBER OF NATIVE AND FOREIGN ILLITERATE PERsSonS.—Continued. 


Number of Illiterates. 
States and Territories. 
Native. Foreign. Total. 

Tndianas. 262 sa See eae sas one ane 113,185 13,939 127,124 
WIsCOnsint 2). 0s auectieeis Bates ah dec a 14,113 41,328 55,441 
HINGIS: Sere ae eee ee ee os Oe Eg ee ee eee 90,605 42,979 133,584 
INTIS UA con oon Be tes Wore chats nos ee eee aie a Ronee 5,558 18,855 24,413 
TO WAT ee eet Set Wee ches 5 eee eee 24,980 20,691 45,672 
NG DIGI AE ss 5 Ge lee ole oe ee ae 3,552 1,309 4,861 
TRA DSAB Ss csi ee victor ee ee 20,449 4,101 24,550 

Aggregate, Pacific Division: aya... os 74,504 39,496 114,000 
@aliforniany. Ones cot Ba eee ee er ae 9,520 22,196 31,716 
Oregon's. 7 2. ee tenth weece oe ep eae cee a aie 3,003 1,424 4,427 
ING VACA eo ed as eee ee ee ee een ee 98 774 872 
Arizona Territory. «5.2 ees eee 262 2,591 2,753 
Washington: 2° ON uy eee es t.ho ee ire ae 852 503 1,355 
Idaho | A Ede Mae e ce ten Aer aan 138 3,250 3,388 
Utah OOS be debe d eercet Gor Se aan Aiea 3,334 4,029 7,363 
Montana 2 ONT ne bE SARA DST A eo tris hel Meath 394 524 918 
Dakota SES UA ee ORs rd ee ay MP eee 758 805 1,563 
Wyoming! 5 (es) ig aes Coe ee dence fe 266 336 602 
Colorado Mee dese OU edhe ete LAE treacle: 6,568 255 6,823 
ING@We Oxi 55) (Ae eos ce ae tn ee 49,311 2,909 52,220 

Aggregate, Southern Division............ 4,117,589 72,383 4,189,972 
Dela wares: 02. patie cece eae oe nee Peer ae ean 20,631 2,469 23,100 
Mary lana? 5 ic oni hie con ee ee ee 126,907 8,592 135,499 
District of Colombia: wee) tase tle ee ea ate 26,501 2,218 28,719 
War@Lia re Se cep er oat eet Ee eas ae ee ear eres 444,623 1,270 445,893 
Weeets V tiginia 2) bards eo sees Pau eee ho 78,389 3,101 81,490 . 
KONtuck y weet svurcay: wets erect i teen 324,945 7,231 332,176 
North Carolina ese oe Ore ae on neta 397,573 Piz 397,690 
TEnNedEeG. CEs Sirs sec a teeter teak we aes Gece? 362,955 1,742 364,697 
Ronin cas Olin tered ba Mee a re ae oe ae ae 289,726 653 290,379 
EL Teh ot Wale eka geet UMA SU DR) cL SPRONS Ec In Aan my SPIO 467,503 1,090 468,593 
Aer terete te ate save cate ee ea eee ote et ak ete a 382,142 870 383,012 
GTI rac Botts oe Ae ics eta alo ieee el some eens his aoo 568 71,809 
MISSIESID DI 25 Soy a ees ett Oe nemo 312,483 827 313,310 
MissO0TLS 75) Seee sce heey tence er tee 206,827 15,584 222,411 
A PRATIRAS (oO 0 Ro on ee Ga cae oe tk. eee Ae 133,042 297 133,339 
Louisiana 5 oie nos eee core canes eee ae eee 268,773 7,385 276,158 
PaKGSh tlie crete os ae ee 203,334 18,369 221,703 


Taste I].—SHow1Nne THE NuMBER oF Acres oF Pusiic Lanps Granrep, or ReEserven, 
‘For EpucationaL Purposes In THE Unirep Srates. 


| Acres granted for 
Raeeienes: OF! Acres granted, or, Colleges of Total Acres 
STATES. the support of | reserved, for | Agriculture and granted, 
Parae sabe S800 Universities. the ae or reserved. 
Ale bans oh'. occ sae 902,774 46,080 240,000 1,188,854 
ree Ns Sos betes ictane 886,460 46,080 150,000 1,082,540 
Corrina... -f.ieee eee 6,719,324 46,080 150,000 6,915,404 
Ceopecticut.:.. . «iu dxcmca a be ae erase ae eee eee penned 180,000 180,000 
U0 VC an rents eed FRI Lee Pue ee TQek i al arrears te, Meek 6 90,000 90,000 
ph ae acd ee 908,503 96,160 90,000 1,090,663 
RPGORIIA fo as ne shin Fi Gaa ce wba cen ee ee et a we eee ee ee 270,000 270,000 
eerie cos ste no ican 985,066 46,080 480,000 1,511,146 
LP et cs bw RS pe | 650,317 46,080 390,000 1,086,397 
Mer re ere 905,144 46,080 240,000 1,191,224 
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TABLE II].—SHow1InG THE NuMBER OF ACRES oF PuBLIc LANDS GRANTED.— Continued. 


Acres granted for 
Acres Brana °F Acres granted, or Guiieces of Total Acres 
STATES. iielanonerttot reserved, for | Agriculture and granted 
Gannon Schools Universities. | the none or reserved. 

Kansans tne eo toe 2,891,306 46,080 90,000 3,027,386 
ISODEUCR Vere eee amie y (Ss: hor ds oe |e ete es Sies wie wed 330,000 330,000 
TOUISIAIA see os fas ote os 786,044 46,080 210,000 1,042,124 
LIAINSS yo asdes Sa a-Si de 8 Craps, pi ems tiie gira ark ree eer 210,000 210,000 
Ta revs tie Re sen ee cra lta save. cotte ohne Teves |e ars We 4 ahs =e © oe 210,000 210,000 
IE AASA CU USCLUBe toca tes ois to's. t vsctuareR tate ae ew Riga erecta ial aas”« 360,000 360,000 
WLODIVAN 2 oe woz Sars oe cts 1,067,390 46,080 240,000 1,353,477 
Minnesota oc. ee ks 2,969,990 82,640 120,000 3,172,630 
BLIBRIRCIDI Saas enim eee 837,584 46,080 210,000 1,093,664 
WITSROMTI Ase ce ssa wae actos 1,199,139 46,080 330,000 1,575,219 
Nebraska. 7.4. 50e% Je. 2,702,044 46,080 90,000 2,838, 124 
INGVEGAS iris a es ec 3 3,985,428 46,080 90,000 4,121,508 
IGM EL ANTI DIO ITC sectiet ia aee fie ae hee arsed ae Mak Shas oie, Seven tate is e's = 150,000 150,000 
INO WED CISE Vite tha te So tai |c.o Sars ee SISO aL wae Bares ROT cae 210,000 210,000 
BNE OR a wie ot oD, on Bolan RE Roraback Monk Yea ata dle 990,000 990,000 
VED Ee ALO ILA rc ee err eer esc ike ea eagles Serge Petes fvadn Gods eiyiylars | 270,000 270,000 
OOM ane oe} 053 ne cccor nen 704,488 69,120 630,000 1,403,608 
OU SE20) 1 ar SS 3,329,706 46,080 90,000 3,465, 786 
eM Re AN LE bearer isis ordi tea ae Pode aol Ss |p Vek nS ace ars Caw hese 780,000 780,000 
RPMOIACME BS LATICL 2.5002 oyugs Toll, ete ra olden Saks sia oo Neen wo Shia edo s 120,000 120,000 
Mneeeeee AT OLLI ayy coethee Shahan s Patong Weegee y Melee ache oo olspb ass bare 180,000 180,000 
EMER EG ool c0s'. 6", sarah bocce Sorc aie cere SEG wines 300,000 300,000 
eee 2 Gi, gots nite St aera ner (eee ia aves tess ta Mk g tarers lata asi 180,000 180,000 
RE 18 sect ta tbe | erie eee Mata eye aus Od Croke ead ais Be 300,000 300,000 
SE TR SNS ga a ai RS i a Oe oe ERB as, ea eg ee a 150,000 150,000 
Berm YTD Ac Aa eee go 10S oe tre ae Satin GG we eS ae ete ieee 150,000 150,000 
DI SOODBID (5.5.54 34's wise s 958, 649 92,160 240,000 1,290,809 
Washington Territory... . 2,488,675 AG O80. or Miterea tees ot ee eet 2,534,755 
New Mexico Territory... 4,309,368 AGOBD) Ucie a ates e ase» 4,355,448 
tae Territory... os... ss. 3,003,613 AGAISO mpmtlie te rete in ek ersiars 3,049,693 
Dakota Territory........ BS SGG AOD stele aor ae oer ee ce age oP Shaueslcy siareiane, iain 5,366,451 
Colorado Territory...... So Fh OOo ily ene tt aon Ps toca shee elaater suete' oie ales 3,715,555 
Montana Territory ...... Del ED Oss ogee wore echt ieee lier te atene citi acoletsials 5,112,035 
Arizona Territory...... Ae OO SoU a) iia ateumtaretos a ole p¥erert liane Sielains a a versie scate 4,050,350 
Idaho Territory......... S005: 25) byl teen cesta a ee eer ere 3,068,231 
Wyoming Territory ..... BASU O SIAN alternate hale ale Ses gee ees 3,480,281 
otal ola anes 67,983,922 1,119,440 9,510,000 78,613,362 


Nore. It is believed that the unsolicited Contributions by private citizens of the 
United States, for the educational interests of the community, are, at the present time, 
without a parallel in any other Country of the world. Wealth thus recognizes its 
responsibility and indicates its wisdom ;—for the education of her children is at once 
the duty and the safety of the Commonwealth. 

In California, during 1870-71, Gifts of private individuals, to Education, amounted 
to $2,000,000; in Connecticut, to $845,665, of which Yale College received $319,865; in 
Georgia, $1,000; in Indiana, $537,025; in Illinois, $391,000; in Iowa, $75,000; in Kansas, 
$50,000; in Louisiana, 1,090; in Massachusetts, $2,502,000; in Minnesota, $50,500; in 
Missouri, $205,000, (entirely for Washington University, St. Louis); in Michigan, 
$15,000; in New Hampshire, $168,000, of which Dartmouth College received $121,000; in 
New Jersey, $323,500, of which Princeton College received $223,500; in New York, 
$765,000; in Ohio, $23,250; in Oregon, $5,000; in Pennsylvania, $312,000; in Rhode 
Island, $24,000; in South Carolina, $13,000; in Tennessee, $4,000; in Virginia, $45,000; 
in Wisconsin, $80,000, making a total of $8,435,990. 

Of these individual donations, two were of $1,000,000 or over; twenty-three were 
of $100,000 and over; fifteen of $50,000 and over; eleven of $25,000 and over; twenty of 
$10,000 and over; and thirty-three of $1,000 and over. 
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TABLE III.—FINANCES OF PUBLIC 
INCOME. 
=| 
o me wD 
& a ‘3 g 
é : ° eS = 
STATES. 6 2 cS o 
g S = S 5 
é oe 2 — = 
RS oy : 
z 5 5 3 5 3 2 e 
© le oH oe 2 6 
ey H on Ay fy <a 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
‘ATADaINA Giese oe 82,579 66, 115,268 85 51 07S8D3l nce sea eae 341,678 50) 590,605 54 
Arkansas ...... 22) OLIO7 3,016 25) 334,952 13 06,074,072) S733 ee 625,053 47 
OTT TS Ce) nah: ee emnG Caparo RinaA Bore | etn nae eka h hat edit MAIN th MAS Sb aban Aro tae VR LL ahs eo ST a a= 
Connecticut ....| 1,067,233 59) 125,409 00 D3, D1 0G9Ot arse mmo 237,802 80) 1,484,016 35 
Delaware....... 81,697 46 B2030) Sy Meare tecg atte ai ao agen et aera ee ee 113,727 77 
Florida oor echs cco re ara a oe PE ee eS ilies Re eerie oi rear cep etree: 0 Sane ne 
Georgia........ 89°F 083-09) oa Ss ure nee ae Pn he eee! 105,199 89] 432,282 98 
Tilinoiges). 5,666,108 61| 442,382 07/............ 154,459 76) 1,948,741 50) 8,057,232 18 
Indianates = | 458894 72 G5 5 O08 TOS Sele cee ee meee meee 100,794 62| 1,810,065 49 
LOWae seis. 5, US0/ 193 514i 226, TIO vO Zi cs coer See tenet elec cig taret oetelei tate era eee een rere, 3,256,304 06 
Wearisags tae... 518,323 85 21,274 50 74,268 09 44,010 30 14,260 19} 672,136 93 
KGHUCEY boy ts Biss cates Ben w de chs > als uw ctotabe Pare ale Bhs otf aue terre eae oa ateeltcmneen seater 2) eee ae 
Louisiana...... DIO;70S; Oli eae ness coe 24,480 00 5,472 00 320,154 52) 915,810 04 
Magers. o.. 910,555 00 15,440 00 14639) 00) ee oo Sa: ae, eee 940,638 00 
Maryland...... 1,083,843> 80 63, B64, 02). OSs names Rare eee 186,177 48] 1,315,685 30 
Massachusetts ..| 5,453,276 09 190,000 00 S040 Oi sec eee 12,540 26) 5,737,865 51 
Miohivan <.):.12,172,690"41| 186,485 24.0 So) 801,365 67| 3,160,541 32 
Mitineeotan. cb eeecaee 176,500 (DO) Sonos de 89,696 41 4,862 28) 267,894 24 
Mississippi..... 700,000 00 BO 000 [OOS cree cai ceccmntnn ayer 190,000 00; 940,000 00 
MISBOUTT ce Gre te i ey a crs ia oe eee aa ee eas a ST et 
N@DPSEEB. ia. he sibs. ee cc tee Shs the 2 bt ore eek ares Ey eure a tanec ee cy ale oe eee 337,047 14 
Nevada... i...: 69,260 24 16:90 (OO) te te aia the ae elas Baa ee 18,895 02 95,112 85 
New Tami penire): | 000,020 09 anne cue tes Sens re aia ee ome ae 101,718 29; 408,544 88 
New Jersey ....| 2,227,347 18] 35,000 00) 39,000 O0|............ 62,100 90) 2,364,441 58 
New York..... 9,011,745 65) 325,000 00)............ 22.550 45) 1,847,660 12/11,216,956 22 
North Carolina. C14 O24 CTOs eas cet ee ac ee wate 12,991 35) 102,374 69| 229,990 79 
OUTING Sa seen 6,842,820 OTe 234749 OOhrs cal oie amr atees 849,957 67) 7,427,033 50 
OPePON 2 oo ic 113,699 00 AD: OOO SO) acco ssw cites vale yells a cir ek otea, wteovee te Sian Shel eters ~ 153,699 00 
Peunaylyania (1 7,194,006 60h aie ae ol ois ete elt a ite te aoe eee ooh eae ee ote 7,694,356 65 — 
Rhode, tatand A 200.000 00: satsn ta oie eee ee sie wel octet cee 424.040 00 514,040 00 
South Carolina 5 2240-000 OOi scien ace «ee + cistern gine do! Oe ee eng ars 1,000 00; 241,000 00 
TOnTiacnee obo Us ile ch eg eo al the tial Res ewe ANE ate at tude ree Rete eh ae oe re etn Aigeu cs da we 
fs oT. ae Pe wae [FM re ee ered | ere Cr elec il eS LUM darter Mer ea OMI tae eM LL Las se ea oe Sa me a 
Vermont....... B26, CLES Tigre ces al hoes tee Mare | ree arte Omar 101,847 77| 428,495 64 
Veni nig os cow abe nce Sew Sc Pe os cele wale oe cinerea lh an ae am Chae tte | are as ee 
West Virginia..| 528,855 38) 13,758 00]............[ecceeeeeeee. 43,235 82) 585,849 15 
Wisconsin ..... 159, 280 200) awed out stare Fal a Sales rae 2,578,492 93 


1,705,546 70 


714,696 3 
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SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


EXPENDITURE. 


CURRENT EXPENSES. 


Teacher’s 
Wages. 


Fuel, etcetera. 


eoereceeeseoce er} eee eee ee eee} eeeoe eee ee © 


ose eee ee ee o 


785,680 04 
84,157 02 


e@eeree eee oe o 


3,970,693 04 
2,035,288 28 
1,900,893 54 
318,596 31 
"654,800 00 
400,000 00 
808,860 45 
1,391,801 61 
432 443 02 
200,000 00 
"133,274 79 
45,409 49 


eee er eoeee 


6,584,017 54 
42,862 40 
4,005,800 00 


eooceeer ese eoee 
ceeees eee ese 
cere ees eo eee 


eorex ee eee 


220,753 84 
1,302,363 83 


"101,086 94 


,ee @eeere eee 


176,317 76 
94,644 33 
“43,000 00 
100,000 00 
79,967 98 


ee ee ary 
coe eo esse ae 
eee ee ee eee 
Ce er 
ee ecesereee eee 


eceeoeet cee @ 


61,550 00 
1,164,142 67 


oe ee © ee ee oe 
eee eee eee oe 


cece eee eo eee 
ee 
oct e ee ee ooe 


coe eee es eo eee 


cee eee eee oe 
a @ 6 0 Ce € © © e @ 


oecoceee ee eo © 


cooee se 2 eo eo ® 


886,766 98 
84.157 02 


eco eee ee eo oe 


eoceoeo tee eee es 


4,618 132 54 
2,035,288 28 
2,077,211 30 
413 240 64 
697,800 00 
500,000 00 
888,828 43 
3,284,875 59 
1,391,801 61 
432,443 02 
300,000 00 
133,274 79 
51,779 13 
1,739,241 38 
7,748,160 21 
42 862 40 
5,170,988 54 
5,093,654 82 
312,325 00 


eoee2e eee ees 
eeceooeerx eee eo 


220,753 84 
1,302,363 83 
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pay i 


INCIDENTAL EXPENSES. 


| 


Sites, Buildings, 
and Repairs. ° 


Pp 


ese eo ee a oo oO 
eoe ee eee ee ® 


oo e 0 ee © eo oo 


eeoocees eevee « 


45,000 00 
117,364 00 
219,087 29 

2,058,853 30 
852,122 62 
272,646 38 


21,700 10 
107,627 00 
597,400 20 

1,982,547 29 
1,979,577 54 
70,098 00 
3,386,263 51 
148, 834 00 


Libraries and 
Apparatus. 


eooeeer et eo ee 
oe es Cee a oO 


eozre oe ee 8 © @ 
coe eet e aoe 


onmeeesc acne 
cece e eee eee 


see eee oo ee 
coor eee ase 
coco eee es oe 
oro oo Coe eo 
oeee cee eo ee 


occ eo eo eo oo 


ooeseveeeeoe 
ooo ee eer 2 eo 
eecoeeo ee eo oe 


os ees ec eoeee es 


27,800 00 
210,073 98 


ooo eo eee ee 


eos cee eo 8 oo 


For other 
Objects. 


oor er xFreoev see 


eoree re es 2 oe 


176,247 48 
31,250 13 


1,173,155 96 
256,363 14 


ose et eee oo 2 


ove see 0 8 eo 


40,000 00 
300,000 00 
196,844 98 
406,676 88 


oe eee ee eee 2s 


eeoec eee se eee 
os ese eee see 
22329 282g a8 
cee ee eee eee 
coe eee es coer 


or e2>7 © cos eeoe 


oecoeo ee ee oo w 


eco eo eee ee ole ee © ew eo © © Oo oO 


e2see see eee 


ersseeeere27e eo] ee0e ® eee ooe 


eeee reese ee eoloeee see ee ol sees ee oe eee 


ce we eo eee os 


cece eee eee 


cee eee toe ee 


eeceeoe eee ee ol see ece eee ee}|e eee eo eee oe 


csocoe ee ee oe 


eres eese eee el oece eee eo eoeoes}seeoe eee et eee 


207,237 66 
417,775 22 


1,864 69 
7,771 85 


9,404 24 
278,909 76 


\ 


Total Expenditure. 


Se 


222 ee > ee aoe 


ee ee ee es © oo 


1,621,397 78 
115,407 15 


> 22 ee eo © © © oO © 


6,881,537 62 
3,208,444 24 
3,269,191 15 


cece ce ee © oo Do 


782,800 00) 
917,364 00 
1,304,760 70 
5,750,405 77 
2,821,160 23 
792,852 91 
900,000 00 
330,924 87 
73,836 64 
2,364,441 58 
10209,712 09 
7,150,566 08 
70,098 00 
8,580,918 33 
461,159 00 


ose eee es oe oe 
coor ec eee sees 


coco we Fe ee eee 


439,260 43 
2,006,820 66 


Amount of Permanent 
School Fund. 


sees ee cee eree 
eorex 22327 Ode 


ese rxre ec eoeaeaae 


eoceer sae 9 8 OD 


350,000 00 
6,132,086 28 
8,826,665 03 
3,174,578 01 

560,775 00 


ose essere BO ® 


oovreevee sea 8 


303,109 00 
315,370 01 
2,211,410 00 
2,700,834 63 
2,476,222 19 
2,000,000 00 


se oe ee ee 2 2 © 


coe eee 9D 


oces eee eee 


550,783 50 
2,915,633 04 


eos eee 2 © ® 


os ee eo ee 2 oe 
ooo eee eee oe 
oo >> ees 0 8 es 
o).@ BO) s 6 e160) she 
6 6) 8), 6) © 6) 6 41s sa5 
e160 6 0 0) #5 @b 0 
oe ee eee ec eee 


229,300 00 
2,290,627 51 
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Taste I1V.—Grapvatep Tasie, SHowina For EACH State or THE UNrion THE Pustiic 
ScnHoon Exprenpirure Per Capira or THE ScHoot PoruLatTion, AND THE ASSESSED 
VALUATION OF Property Per Capita or THE Totat PopunaTion. 


ro etre School ear oe valuation 
2 expenditure per of property per 
= STATES. capita of the capita of the total 
= school population. population. 
® cts. $ cts. 
1 Massachusetts. Jy ci pae =e ieee eee en ee eee 20 66 972 39 
2, Nevada. 2035s Fs ee ee eee 19 17 605 79 
3 Connectiout: 23.3.0 ts i 8 ee ee ee eee 12 92 600 15 
4 Rhode Island is Wey. t0' ca eee ee tat ee 11 89 982 59 
a California: 642. 2 hake ns ene eee as Sai ae eee ll 44 481 29 
Or New Jersey hed ROE Re eer or een mic sane ee 8 89 689 62 
Z Nebraska ric kop tant eee res taba ote ae 8 06 460 06 
8 Thinrote eo Seed Se eee Ce eee es et fe ee 7 97 190 13 
9: } Pennsylvania to0 06 ates te ee ee cae 7 86 353 04 
10: Michigan. e.harce tne Coe ee ee ane i oo 229 92 
11 TOW AS Sin hoe Oe ee re Se eee renee Valo 253 91 
De NewYOrk) 22.200 G0 bot oo ee eae ee ee nomen 6 89 448 80 
13 COA nS) aa cee ee re Ce ed eA 6 86 438 13 
14 WCATISAR Se ees tents one een ee ERA ae. 6 45 252 80. 
15 Vermont. ts ov aetna ce ae Cede ea Bh he eer eee 6 09 310° Za 
16 THGIAN RR ARCA ee A eRe Rae Oe et . 5 15 394 75 
17 WARCONSEN <0 ic Me RA oO ee ee enka es ie Be 8 4 86 316 16 
18 Mintiesotarsr tec cee ian cis Te Ee os ene 4 85 191 36 
LO Maryland: 23h caer Git tty fe ee eee Ge Beer 4 73 542 76 
20 be New Hainpehirers: cavuu cre. el. me ee renee 4 46 468 31 
vp | WAIN Serle ey See ce ees Py ea it ae ae Nn ea eee 4 06 357 71 
22 AT KADBAG.S C28 aie hiro tes oe ee he ed Seer Re ee eine 3 53 194 38 
Ze Hotisiana ss 0 os ee Ur a ee ene ae Wek 349 93 
AUG NEIGSIBBIO Dt cg sti sete ee ae Nieto eects enna ee ee 2 95 214 10 
2) S31® WVCRLEVITOINIAZols got cath eich Tere ae sc aN ee cates 2 84 317 97 
26 Delaware: (e500 a ert Or ra Oso ee PASIAN DLOtee 
27 Missonrisr 2.0 tbs he he Sapte ety aiken mene 2 65 323 08 
sO & HE OVCOO NES se Nase Ah. oe orate as ir teers te, Ae Wale tea 2 06 349 73 
29 PALE OATaerer Pee sate ete EL cee heer ine tere oe 1 49 157 24 
30 Bloridag eis. nae tea cee em oe ree cate 91 173 00 
31 PENN CSSOE S41 hee che Maes CS en ree? Ce SE a 91 202 35 
PAREN Cv INA Cel Gann A Ae Cae Late inat ARR A Ark etd yoy ad 60 310 02 
ra North: Carolina te ionsct se ee ere eee tee 48 121 69 
SH EGOOLGIA, ee ath RCS Te AN ees tet eae ae pa eee Nea 191 00 
35 South: Carolina ois Si Seba € Oe gat AS 5 1 GR Retin iin ten feeaas Ae 260 64 
36 Pexas ess 6 2s ne ee eee a eee sinh RET ee ee Sei ween a ee Eee 182 92 
PsN AES DIA ees Cae Roh ea care Fah ares ee we ee et hes Ew Mek imer renee: A! 298 27 
United (States yar rc ete he ek eco ee ee Oe Oey Seog ALS te Ae ae ee 358 08 


Nore, The Public School expenditure in Ontario per capita of the School population 
(5 and 16) for 1871 was only $4.32. 


Tue Renicrous ELEMENT IN oUR SCHOOLS. 


I had intended discussing in this Report some additional matters relating to the 
well being of our Public Schools, and on which legislation might be desirable. I had 
also intended referring to two or three points of gratifying interest in connection with 
our Schools; but having reached the reasonable limits of an Annual Report, I forbear. 
One point, to which I had desired to refer, was the patriotic spirit of unanimity which 
pervades all classes of the people in their cordial support of our Public School System, 
and the other was the pleasing fact of the satisfactory working of the Regulations in 
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regard to the Religious Exercises and Instruction in our Schools. In regard to this 
latter point, the testimony of the late venerated Bishop Strachan, and of his courteous 
and venerable successor, Bishop Bethune, that I have done what I could to invest our 
School System with a Religious character, is especially gratifying to me now, at so 
advanced a period of my official connection with that System. In his Address at the 
recent Synod of the Clergy and Laity of the Church of England in the Diocese of 
Toronto, the Bishop made some kind references to my efforts in that direction. Sub- 
sequently, in reply to a Note of thanks which I addressed to him, he said :— 


I have to express my gratification that I had the opportunity to bear my humble 
testimony to your zealous and righteous efforts to promote the sound Education of the 
youth of this Province. I believe that, in the endeavours to give this a moral and 
Religious direction, you have done all that, in the circumstances of the country, it 
was in your power to accomplish.* 


My own views as to the possibility of imparting to the daily teaching of the School 
a Moral and Religious tone, and of the practicability of the Teacher bringing home to 
the young hearts of his Pupils the glorious truths of our common Christianity, are so 
admirably expressed by a prelate of the Episcopal Church in the United States, that lI 
insert them in this place. Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, in a recent Address at an 
Educational Convention, uttered the following impressive and eloquent remarks : — 


The Common School, the Normal School, and the University, are the endowments of 
the State. The urgent necessities of the State created them. They are our common 
heritage. With my whole soul I protest against their perversion to give power into the 
hands of any sect, or party, in the State. The difficulty is not as real as we think. Our 
own bitter jealousies have blinded us to a whole world of Christian Truth, which hes 
behind this chaos of opinion, which has divided us into Sects. The things wherein we 
differ are our opinions, and the opinions of one class of men can never become the bond 
of union for all men. I would as soon believe that, because all men had the same 
features, their faces must be cast in the same mould, as to believe that all opinions about 
Religious Truth must be alike. I am sure that the things that keep us apart are for 
the most part things which never have been, and from their nature never can be, of the 
essentials of the faith. I am sure that whenever we realize this, and long for a regained 
brotherhood, we shall begin to feel heart beat against heart, and hand be joined unto 
hand. 

There are truths that underlie all obligation. The Teachers of this day owe it to 
themselves and to their work to strive to get out of this din and conflict of sectarian 
strife into a higher atmosphere of faith. 

It is not sectarian for the Teachers of a Christian State to teach its children that 
there is a God. It is not sectarian for the Teachers of a Christian State to look to 
God for help to teach helpless childhood to look to Him for help. It is not sectarian 
for the Teachers of a Christian State to tell His redeemed children of a Saviour. It is 
not sectarian for the Teachers of a Christian State to teach childhood’s dependence on 
God’s grace, reverence for His Law, and to confess His holy Name. 


We are a Christian Land, or we are not. If not, we owe it to ourselves and our 
Homes to bow our heads and hearts in humble acceptance of these truths. There can 
be no reason why unbelief shall seal our lips to the Truth of God. If any Church, or 
Sect, of professed Christian men, object to such simple faith, it is because they fear a 
Christian Teacher’s care will disarm the prejudice which is the corner-stone of their 
creed. For myself, I ask nothing which I am not willing to concede to every Christian 
man. I am willing to take my place beside any Christian Labourer in the State, and 
I pledge him every sympathy of my heart. If I have said one word more earnestly 
than I ought, I crave your pardon. God knows I would not wound any heart. I know 
of no civilization which I desire for my Home save that which comes by the Religion 
of Jesus Christ. So long I to see every nursery of the State a Christian School. 


* j rv latest utterances on the Separate School Question in the Synod in 1886, the late lamented 
Aether oaee eae referred to the Head of the Education Department and his labours :— ' 

“ One new feature which I consider of great value. and for which, I believe, we are altogether indebted to the 
able Superintendent of Education, deserves special notice : it is the introduction of Daily Prayers. We find that 
454 [3,366 in 1871 !] Schools open and close with Prayer. Thisis an important step in the right direction, and only 
requires a reasonsble extension to render the system in its interior, as it is already in its exterior, nearly complete. 
But till it receives this necessary extension, the whole system, in 4 religious and spiritual view, may be considered 
almost entirely dead. {The increase from 454 in 1856 to 3,366 in 1871 would have gratified the venerable Prelate 
had he lived. j ef. ; ; 

Hs is ig the opinion of the Reverend Doctor Ryerson, who no doubt believes his System very 
i ye ee as he ee concerned, I am one of those who appreciate very highly his exertions, his 
unwearied assiduity, and his administrative capacity. Iam also most willing to admit that he has carried out 
the meagre provisions of the several enactments that have any leaning to Religion, as far as seems consistent 
with a justinterpretation of the School Law.’’—Charge of 1856, pages 15, 16. 
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We are working out one of the greatest problems of this world’s history. It is a 
marvel that a Continent like America should have been for so many thousand years 
unocupied by civilization, and more strange procedure of God, that after Spain, France 
and Holland had taken it under their possession, it should be given from the North to 
the South, and from the East to the West, to the race that represents Constitutional 
Government the world over. There are times in the world’s history when races of men 
stand in peculiar relations to all other races. The great characteristic of the Saxon 
race at this time, is that it never loses its individuality. You may place its children in 
the Isles of the sea, in Africa, or India, and they are Anglo-Saxon still. In this land 
they are receiving unto themselves the people of every tongue and clime and kin, and 
in two generations their children are as one with us, and they have received our 
traditions, our customs, and our Laws. 

In these Valleys of the Mississippi the fusing of nations into one family ought to 
teach us that there will grow up here a race of men more powerful for good, or terrible 
for evil, than any other people on the face of the earth. 

My fellow Teachers, in such a field God has given us our work,—it is to lay broad 
and deep the foundations of a Christian State, which will soon have its million of souls. 
Do all work unto God. Plant your feet in His truth. Be his soldier to hate all shams 
and cant and cunning lies,—to be sure in thought,—in word,—in deed,—to have that 
gentleness, which is learning as a child sitting at Christ’s feet, and that patient toil 
which knoweth how to work and wait, believing in. God’s promise that ‘‘He that goeth 
forth bearing, precious seed and weeping, shall doubtless come again rejoicing, and 
bringing His sheaves with Him.”’ 


Concluding Remarks. 


I have thus, as stated to Your Excellency last year, again entered somewhat fully 
into an exposition and justification of the various new features of our System of Public 
Instruction, which have been embodied in the “‘School Law Improvement Act of 1871.” 
I have felt it the more necessary to furnish, in this Report, the many friends of our 
School System with the facts and reasonings illustrative of the necessity for the recent 
changes in our School Law, which influenced me in endeavouring to embody in our 
School Law of 1871, certain great principles which underlie and are common to every 
really comprehensive System of National Education. In fact, no intelligent person can 
carefully read over the extracts which I have given of the views and proceedings of 
Educationists in other Countries without coming to the conclusion, that, to have done 
less than we have done, would be to place this Province in the rear rather than abreast 
of other Educating Countries. They would have felt that I should have been recreant 
to my duty had I failed to strongly press upon the Government and Legislature the 
necessity of giving their highest sanction to the recommendations which I have made 
with a view to improve the School Law of this Province,—recommendations which were 
founded, (as I have shown in this Report), upon the knowledge and experience of the 
most accomplished Educationists of the present day. 

After nearly thirty years’ service in promoting what I believed to be the best 
interests of our School System, I am more than ever profoundly impressed with the 
conviction of the correctness of the views on these subjects which I expressed in my 
preliminary ‘‘Report on a System of Public Instruction for Upper Canada,’’ which I sub- 
mitted to the Government in 1846. It has been the purpose and aim of my life, since I 
asumed the direction of the Education Department, to give practical effect to these 
views, and, with the Divine favour, to secure and perpetuate to my Native Country the 
inestimable blessings of a free, comprehensive, Christian Education for every child in 
the land. 


Toronto, October, 1872. Egerton Ryerson. 
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CHAPTER XV IT. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS IN THE CITIES AND CHIEF TOWNS OF 
ONTARIO. 


In Chapters XX XI and XXXII of the preceding Volume of this Docu- 
mentary History I have recorded the proceedings of a Public Meeting in 
1868 at Toronto in regard to Vagrant Children, and the formation of a scheme 
of Industrial Schools to which such Children could be sent. An appeal was 
then made to the Board of School Trustees of Toronto to establish such a 
School, which, for various reasons then assigned, it declined to do. . . The 
project was again revived in 1871, on the passage of the Comprehensive School 
Act of 1871, under the authority of the Fortieth Section of that Act Boards of 
School Trustees in Cities and Towns were authorized to establish these Schools. 
The question was then brought up in the Toronto City Board of School Trus- 
tees and a Committee was appointed to consider the matter. That Com- 
mittee brought in a Report as follows :— 


That this question was considered by the Board in June, 1868, upon a Communica- 
tion 1eceived from Professor Wilson, with accompanying Report, based upon Resolutions 
adopted at a meeting of influential gentlemen who took a warm interest in the welfare 
of the juvenile Vagrant population of this City, and the Board of that day, while frankly 
admitting the evil in question, and entertaining the greatest respect for the philanthropic 
movement in this direction by those gentlemen, being of opinion that they had, at that 
time, no legal powers to establish such an Institution, did not recommend Professor 
Wilson’s scheme for the then present action. That the same question was again con- 
sidered in April, 1869, but the Board being equally divided on this question no action 
could be taken. That the Legislature of Ontario at its last Session on the School Law 
Improvement Act of 1871, having by Section Forty-two given the Public School Boards 
of Cities authority to establish one, or more, Industrial Schools for otherwise neglected 
children, and to employ the means requisite to secure the attendance of such children, 
and for the support and management of such School, or Schools, your Committee have 
carefully considered the question referred to them, and have come to the conclusion 
that, in the opinion of your Committee, the time has arrived when an Industrial School 
ought to be established in this City. That having gone through the facts and figures 
relating to Industrial Schools in successful operation in Great Britain and the United 
States, your Committee are of opinion, that it is desirable to add to the knowledge thus 
acquired by means of the information printed and published with regard to these Insti- 
tutions, a personal knowledge, by actual observation of the practical working of these 
Schools chiefly in the States of New York and Massachusetts, and, therefore, recommend 
that a Deputation, to be named by the Board, be empowered to visit certain Cities in 
the two States named, for the purpose of collecting such information as may enable an 
Industrial School to be established in this City on the most improved system calculated 
to realize the end in view. 


Mr. W. B. McMurrich said that he considered that the Industrial Schools were the 
one link that was required to complete the chain of the Educational System in this 
City, and would remove a complaint that was often made against the Board, that their 
Public School System did not reach a certain class. The Board was empowered by the 
new School Act, to compel attendance at School, and, if they forced the vagrant class 
to attend the Public Schools, the result would be that a great many other children would 
leave them. In England the Industrial School System had proved very satisfactory. 
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Doctor Ogden said that the object of the report was only that they might obtain 
information with regard to the conduct of Industrial Schools in the United States, and, 
therefore, he hoped there would be no objection offered to it. 

The Report was adopted, and the Committee arose and reported. Mr. Lee moved, 
seconded by Doctor Ogden, ‘‘That the Chairman of the Special Committee and Mr. 
Coatsworth be appointed a Committee to carry out the last clause of the Report.” 


Carried. 


The Deputation appointed by the Board having visited the United States 
and collected a great deal of information on the subject presented the follow- 
ing Report to a Special Committee of the Board of Trustees : — 


SpecraL REePort oF THE CoMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS IN THE City oF ToRONTO. 


Your Committee having received from the Deputation appointed by the Board to 
visit the States of New York and Massachusetts, a full and comprehensive Report in 
regard to the form and working of Industrial and Reformatory Schools in those portions 
of the above States that were visited, have now, in obedience to the Resolution passed 
by the Board, to submit the following information for its guidance, embracing in the 
same the information supplied by the Deputation; and in doing so, would remark that 
they have endeavoured to place the facts at their disposal in as concise a form as possible, 
dealing primarily with the general principles, or groundwork, of the methods employed, 
leaving other information, as regards the details, to be embodied as Schedules to the 
Report. 


Authority to Establish such Schools in Ontario. 


It will be in the recollection of the Board that the subject of Industrial Schools 1s 
not now brought forward for the first time. On the 19th of April, 1868, a very large and 
influential Meeting of citizens was held in the Rooms of the Canadian Institute, with a 
view to the establishment of Schools of this class for reclaiming Vagrant children of both 
sexes, and a series of very important Resolutions were passed by the Meeting, which 
were afterwards transmitted to the Board of School Trustees with a request for their 
joint codperation. 

The plan proposed was based on voluntary aid to be given by the citizens, who were 
to supp'y the Food and Clothing to the Scholars, the educational part of the system to 
be under the control of the School Board. The Committee on School Management, in 
their Report, declining to recommend the adoption of the plan proposed,—owing to the 
then existing state of the School Law,—expressed their opinion that two things were 
vitally important to the success of such Schools:—Ist. The entire separation, through 
the night as well as the day, of these juvenile Vagrants, for a period longer, or shorter, 
according to circumstances, from all association with the corrupt sources by which they 
are surrounded and, of course, influenced, as experience has fully proved that nothing 
short of complete isolation can or will meet the question; and 2nd. The securing of the 
object in view by a Compulsory Attendance. 

The matter was again brought before the Board during the ensuing year, on a 
motion to bring the advisability of establishing such a School under the notice of the 
Provincial Legislature; but their being an equality of votes, the question was carried 
in the negative. 

At the last Meeting of the Legislature, the School Law was amended by 34 Victoria 
Chapter 33, and Section 42 of the amending Act provides that,— ; 

“The Public School Board of each City, Town, and Village, may establish one, or 
more, Industrial Schools for otherwise neglected children, and make all needful ape. 
lations and employ the means requisite to secure the attendance of such children, and 
for the support, management, and discipline of such School, or Schools.’’ 
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The same Act gives the right to all children to attend School and introduces the 
principle of Compulsory Attendance. 

The Board, by the passage of the above Act, being now in a position to deal with the 
subject legally and effectually, it is but right that Toronto, the Capital of Ontario, 
should take the lead in providing for her Vagrant population that training and that 
kind of education which they so greatly require, and from which they are debarred it 
may be by the extreme poverty, ignorance, vice, greed of gain, or indifference of their 
Parents, or Guardians; a System of Education and Industrial Training that will convert 
what would otherwise be the costly inmates of our Gaols and Penitentiaries into indus- 
trious citizens, capable of working for the common good, and with honour to themselves 
and those connected with them. < 


The Necessity for these Schools. 


lst. To reach a class not yet provided for by our City Schools and complete the 
system of natural education. Although our Schools are Free to all, still experience has 
shown that the Vagrant class and the children of Parents too poor to provide them with 
Clothes, or whose employment is thought necessary for the family sustenance, seldom, 
or ever, find their way into our Schools. In the year 1863 a School Census was taken 
under the authority of the Board, when it was found that no less than 1,165 Protestant 
children of School age were not attending any School, or receiving any kind of Education. 
This number in the year 1868 had risen to 1,600 children, and with our growing popula- 
tion, the number may now be taken to be considerably larger than this. How important, 
then, to provide at once for these poor children growing up in our midst in ignorance 
and neglect. 

2nd. To enable the Board properly and efficiently to carry out the truant system, or 
compulsory attendance at our Schools, and thus ensure the education of all at the 
expense of all. 

Were the Board at present to put in force the power given them to enforce attend- 
ance at our Schools, the first difficulty to be overcome would be, where to send children 
of the class referred to? To send them to our Schools in the condition in which they 
would most likely be found, without the necessary Clothing, dirty, and with all their 
wild untutored habits, must tend to demoralize our present Schools and impair their 
efficiency. Proper Accommodation must, therefore, at once be found in the shape of an 
Industrial School, or allow the School Law to remain a dead letter. 

3nd As a matter of self-defence and gain, to add to the wealth of the community by 
rendering the vagrant and neglected class industrious, teaching them to earn an honest 
livelihood, and thus lessen the enormous expenditure required to keep them from doing 
us harm, or punishing them for harming us. 

The truth of this proposition is so universally recognized as to require but few 
remarks. It has been conclusively proved that the more remunerative the employment, 
the less incentive there is to crime, and the greater the self-respect. In Industrial Schools 
the inmates are taught different branches of Trade, so that, on leaving the School for 
active life. they find themselves able at once to command employment at remunerative 
wages, being educated and skilled Workmen, and the increase of ‘‘self-respect’’ enables 
the delinquent to look back on his former life with fear and trembling, and to be 
avoided in future. . 

Lastly. As a matter of philanthropy, to house the homeless, reclaim the vagrant. 
elevate the debased, reform the vicious; and prevent pauperism, from which this Pro- 
vince is so happily free. 


Industrial Schools in Great Britain. 


Your Committee are indebted for the following information to the able Report of 
Mr. Sidney Turner, the Inspector appointed to visit the certified Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools of Great Britain, published in 1869. . 
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There are over seventy-seven certified Industrial Schools at present in operation 
in Great Britain, two being School Ships, where Boys are sent to be educated and trained 
as Sailors. Four others, Farm Schools, with land attached for Farm, or Garden culti- 
vation; and two free Ragged Industrial Schools supported by voluntary subscription; 
and these Schools are being each year considerably enlarged, and their number added to. 

These ‘Schools are of two classes,—lst. For both sexes, in which a certain number 
of the children attending are day Scholars, who receive instruction, but are only 
partially fed; the 2nd, for either Boys, or Girls, exclusively, in which the children are 
entirely lodged and boarded, and the majority detained under Magistrate’s Warrant. 
Thirty Schools are in operation in Great Britain under the first class, and suit children 
under twelve years of age, placing children more on the. footing of common life, but are 
not found suited when children over this age are admitted. There were over 5,738 
children under instruction in the second class on the 3lst of December, 1868, the number 
admitted for the year being 2,488, the ages of the children varying from seven to fifteen 
years. Of this number 99 were illegitimate, 322 were orphans, 1,000 had either lost 
Father, or Mother, 287 had been totally deserted, 95 were children of destitute or 
criminal parents, and only one-third had both parents living and able to take care of 
them. 

The children so detained are kept during good behaviour, and then apprenticed out 
or placed in some kind of employment, and the result of the system has been very 
marked. Of the 38,282 children discharged since the passing of the English Industrial 
Act, 1857, up to December the 31st, 1868, about two-thirds, videlicet, 2,111, had been 
placed in employment and doing well, 173 had died, 230 had been committed to Reform- 
atories, 391 had been specially discharged as diseased, imbecile, illegally committed, or 
incorrigible; 333 had absconded and were not recovered. 

A large number of children of the poorest and most neglected class attend the 
Industrial Schools in large Towns, such as Hull, Leeds, etcetera, voluntarily as day 
Scholars, with very beneficial results. It is remarked, however, that this class is decreas- 
ing, while the proportion of those committed regularly for detention is rapidly advancing. 

These Schools are supported mainly by aid from the State and local taxation, also 
by Subscriptions, Legacies, and profit on Industrial departments; the total Receipts for 
the year 1868 amounting to £122,682 11s.. 

In the Industrial departments the following seem to be the principal Trades, or 
occupations, taught:—Tailoring, Shoemaking, Printing, Gardening, Cabinet-making, 
Carpentry, Sack-making, etcetera. 

The Inspector, in closing his Report for 1868, says :— 

The working and results of the Reformatory Schools will stand the test, I think, 
of the closest investigation, and when another year or two’s experience has brought the 
accounts and operations of the Industrial Schools to the same well-defined and organized 
condition, I believe they will be equally able to meet and satisfy inquiry as to the good 
they do, and the method and costs of doing it. 

These remarks are now realized to the fullest degree. 


Industrial Schools in the United States. 


The following Schools visited by Messieurs Coatsworth and McMurrich, in the States 
of New York and Massachusetts, may be taken as types of the different Systems at 
present in operation in the United States, for the reclaiming and educating of the 
Vagrant, neglected, and criminal classes. ; 


1. Western House of Refuge. 


Situation.—The Western House cf Refuge for Juvenile Delinauents is located about 
one mile and a quarter’s walk from the central part of the City of Rochester, and 
embraces forty-two Acres of excellent land. Six and a half Acres are surrounded by a 
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stone Wall twenty-two feet in height, within which stand all the Buildings belonging to 
the Institution, except the Barns. Twenty-six acres are constantly under cultivation, 
and ten Acres used for pasturage. The Buildings enclose three sides of a quadrangle, 
and are tasteful, though plain in outward architecture, and built in a very substantial 
manner; the Board of Managers believing and acting on the principle “that true 
economy for the State demands that all of its buildings should be of the most durable 
and substantial kind.’’ A description of the interior arrangements is added in Schedule 
A to this Report. 


Its Objects.—The Refuge was originally built for the reception of both males and 
females; but by an amending Clause to the Act of Incorporation, only Boys under the 
age of sixteen years are now admitted. Being purely reformatory in its character, only 
Boys can legally be committed to the Refuge for Vagrancy, or, on “conviction of any 
criminal offence by any Court having authority to make such commitments, the Managers 
having power to place the children committed to their care, during the minority of such 
children, at such employments and cause them to be instructed in such branches of useful 
knowledge as shall be suitable to their years and capacities, with further powers to bind 
them out as Apprentices or Servants. Although purely reformatory, the Deputation 
were given to understand that it was probable legislation would soon be asked for, to 
admit of Boys being received on the voluntary principle by surrender with the consent 
of their Parents, or Guardians. The object of the Institution is, therefore, as men- 
tioned in one of their Annual Reports, ‘‘to receive such Boys and benefit them so far 
as possible, mentally, morally, and physically; to give them a fair education; to induce 
them, if possible, to break off their bad habits and to form good habits, and to teach 
them to be industrious, and to earn their Jivelihood by honest labour.’ ie 


The System Employed.—It is the constant endeavour of the Managers to’do- away 
with the penal characteristics of the Institution, and cultivate Home influences as- ‘much 
as possible. With this end in view, the Officers are instructed to kindly reprimand 
violations of the Rules of the Institution by any of the inmates. ‘‘To encourage clean- 
liness of person, habits of neatness, pride in dress, and personal appearance, order and 
gentlemanly deportment, never to call a Boy by any other name than his real name, 
and, as far as possible, to break up the practice of their calling one another by nick- 
names, to answer and treat every Officer, or other Person about the Premises with 
civility and respect. To watch the language of the Boys, and see that none use vulgar 
or profane language; that they are kept clean, their Clothing whole, Buttons all on and 
in use, and that their Clothes are of suitable size. All offences to be reported to the 
Superintendent, who alone punishes. Boys to be treated kindly; Officers never to show 
passion, but firmness and evenness of temper, and be dignified and never use profane, 
or vulgar, language. Such are the general Rules guiding the working of the Institution ; 
the two great elements, however, or guiding Rules, are Education and Employment. 
The education of the inmates, numbering 362, for 1870, is presided over by two Principals 
and a staff of seven Teachers whose great aim is to impart a thorough knowledge of the 
most useful branches of an English Education, and so instruct the Boys in such a manner 
as will contribute to their future success in life. Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic 
are the principal subjects taught, and before a Boy can be discharged, he is required 
to have obtained a certain proficiency in each of these subjects, no matter what his 
progress in the Industrial department has been. The number of hours employed in 
study, and in work is given under Schedule A. The Deputation were particularly 
struck with the pleasant, large, and airy School Rooms of the Institution, furnished 
throughout with the latest and most approved style of modern School Furniture, the 
walls particularly, nicely painted and decorated, and ornamented with choice Mottoes 
rendered the Rooms particularly attractive. 

In the Industrial departments, the Boys are Poiana in Shoemaking and Seating 
Chairs with Cane and Flag; work being done under contract: while the Tailoring, Shoe- 
making, Baking, Washing, and other work required for the House are also performed 
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by the Boys. Last year the sum of $17,970.60 was obtained from the labours of the 
inmates. In this way the Boys are fitted for the practical duties of life ‘“‘by inculcating 
habits of neatness, order, promptness, and thoughtful active industry, and instructing 
them in some useful Trade whereby, on their release, they may be enabled to find 
remunerative employment, and not be compelled to again resort to crime.’’ 

The system of classification is carried out as far as practicable, separating the 
younger and less hardened of the inmates from the older and more vicious. 

Boys are not discharged and indentured as formerly, but are simply placed in the 
care of some proper Person to remain during good behaviour, and, in case of delinquency 
to be returned to the House. Two years is the average length of time a Boy is detained. 


The Institution is maintained by the State at an annual cost of say $40,000. 


2. Rochester ‘‘Children’s Home.”? 


This Institution is supported principally by Taxation by the City; receiving also a 
small Appropriation from the State; and was erected for the purpose of receiving 
Truant, Homeless, Destitute, and Vagrant children, not convicted of crime, and giving 
them a Secular and Industrial Education. 


Children of both sexes are received and detained during good behaviour, being 
housed, clothed, fed and educated. The Teachers seem to be very faithful in the 
discharge of their duties. The children are employed in Chair Seating. 


3. The House of Refuge, New York. 


Is situated on Randall’s Island, in the City of New York, and corresponds to the 
Institution at Rochester, with this difference, that children of both sexes are received. 
On the Ist of January, 1871, there were 690 inmates. The whole number of children 
received into the Institution since its opening in 1825, being 13,727. 

Its Objects are similar to those of the Rochester House, videlicet, the reforming 
of those committed to their care, all of whom are committed by Magistrate’s Warrant, 
either for Vagrancy, or petty offences, and in this way these youthful Offenders are saved 
from the contaminating influence of older and confirmed criminals, to which they would 
be exposed if committed to the ordinary Jails and Prisons. 

The System Employed is also similar to the Institution at Rochester, with this 
exception, that a further incentive to good conduct is provided by giving to those 
children beyond the age of sixteen, after proper trial and the acquisition of the requisite 
skill, a part of the price paid by the contractor for their labour; the Managers reserving 
merely enough to pay their cost to the House. This has had a wonderful influence on 
the Inmates, and has the effect of bridging over the period that elapses between the time 
of their leaving the Institution and getting employment in the Trades which they have 
been taught. They thus go forth with a good character, skill in workmanship, means in 
their pockets, and an unwavering trust in the promises made to them, together with 
the foundations of a good education. 

The Educational Department is carried on under the superintendence of a Principal 
and staff of eleven Teachers, who give the inmates a thorough drilling in Arithmetic, 
Reading, and Writing, and if possible impart some Geographical knowledge; and no 
child is eligible to a discharge who has not passed the third class in School, which would 
insure a knowledge of the ground rules of Arithmetic, and ability to read and write. 

The Industrial Departments consist of Shoe-making, Wire-working, Hoop-skirt 
manufacturing, and the making, mending, and washing of Clothes by the Girls, for the 
whole Establishment. The amount realized during the year 1870, from the labour of 
the Inmates, was $39,218.53. The Institution is supported by an annual allowance from 
the State, of $40,000, and from the City Comptroller and Board of Education, of $30,000. 

Both the Institutions at Rochester and New York have resident Chaplains for 
imparting to the children Religious Instruction. 
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4. The New York Catholic Protectory. 


This Institution is situated at West-Chester, and receives children of both sexes 
on commitment by Magistrate’s Warrant, who belong to the Roman Catholic faith, and 
is supported in the same manner as the House of Refuge on Randall’s Island, with 
similar objects in view. Thirteen Teachers are employed, giving instruction under the 
superintendence of the Rector, Brother Teliow. There are thirteen Class Rooms in use, 
each containing about an average number of eighty Pupils. The great majority of the 
children,—some 900,—get on an average six hours of School exercise per day; and 
advanced Lads, who have attained their sixteenth year, besides their work during the 
day, attend night School. The Industrial department is prosecuted on the principle of 
varying the kind of Trades taught, lest by one Trade being overdone, instead of making 
the Inmates good and useful members of society, the effect would simply be to propagate 
a caste of paupers. The Industrial branches consist at present of Tailoring, Printing, 
Stereotyping, Shoemaking, Music, Gardening, etcetera, and in the female department, 
Shirtmaking, Washing, instruction in special Sewing, Machine work, Laundry, and 
Housework. The children, as in the other Institutions, are indentured out, or get 
situations when leaving the Institution. 


5. The Children’s Aid Society of New York. 


This Society and that of the New York Juvenile Asylum are doing a noble work 
in the City of New York. The oldest of these is the New York Juvenile Asylum, estab- 
lished with a view of taking charge of Truant, Disobedient, and Neglected children 
between the ages or seven and fourteen years, who might be either committed to its 
care by Magistrates, or voluntarily surrendered to its custody. Its main object is to 
give the children a suitable moral and intellectual training, and to fit them by habits of 
industry for the practical affairs of life. An important department of its business is to 
bind out, with the consent of relatives and friends, the children as Apprentices to useful 
occupations. The Children’s Aid Society, founded in 1855, is managed upon a wholly 
different theory, the leading thought being to elevate the character of the degraded and 
neglected child, and to so reform its habits of life that it shall develop a new character, 
which will be able to withstand the shock of ordinary temptations and from which will 
spring new and virtuous habits. The agencies used are free Reading Rooms, Lodging 
Houses, Industrial Schools, and a system of emigration. It claims to bring 20,000 
different poor children under its influence in a single year, and is conducted on the 
voluntary principle. 

The Deputation visited the Newsboys’ Lodging House and two of the Industrial 
Schools, and inquired minutely into the working of the latter. 


The policy of ‘‘diffusion rather than ageregation,’’ of making use of the natural 
Home offered in the County Districts for orphan and homeless children, rather than the 
Asylum, is steadily carried out by the Society, hence the Deputation found that these 
Industrial Schools were for the most part educational, where the children, however, 
received Food and Clothing as well, and in some instances were housed. In other words, 
the Schools were made use of by those children not able, from some reason, to attend 
regularly the daily City Schools, or those poor and destitute children of the City, unable 
to attend from poverty, who here receive the comforts of a home and a sound elementary 
education until transplanted to the west to the home influences of some western 
Employer, where many are now property holders and respectable Farmers and Mechanics. 


There are on the rolls of the Schools 9,429 Pupils, and the costs of keeping up the 
Schools for these children amounts to $49,880.33. 

The Emigration Committee, the peculiar feature of the system, has, since the year 
1854, provided western homes for 25,215 children, the number sent last year being 3,386. 
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6. Industrial Schools in Massachusetts. 


The Deputation have not thought it necessary to go into details in regard to the 
Schools at Lancaster and Westboro, and Deer Park in the Harbour of Boston, as their 
general features are very similar to one or other of the Institutions which have just 
been touched upon. There is one feature, however, pertaining especially to the two 
first Schools, mentioned, videlicet, the dividing the children into Homes, each one 
distinct and complete in itself, and surrounded with all the home influence possible. 
This system has worked very well, and is worthy of imitation. 


Your Committee have thus endeavoured to give the general features of the different 
Systems, and besides the additional information in the Schedules to this Report, have 
collected together other facts connected with the details, which will be reported upon as 
required. 


Recommendations of the Committee. 


From the above information and facts your Committee would recommend,— 
1. That the system of Compulsory Attendance be put into operation in the City ot 


Toronto, and a Truant Officer appointed in the Hastern and Western divisions of the 
City to see that the same is properly carried out. ; 


2. That the establishment and equipment of an Industrial School is desirable. 


3. That the Schoo] partake of the Reformatory and Voluntary character, so happily 
combined in some of the above Institutions in the United States, due provision being 
made for the classification of the Inmates. 


4. That such amendments be asked for to the existing School Law, if necessary, as 
will give the Board the power of detention in the School of the children committed to 


their care during minority, or until such time as the Board may consent to their dis- 
charge. : 


5. That a special application be made through the Education Department to the 
Legislature for a Special Grant from the School Fund towards the establishment of the 


said School to cover the expenses over and above that which would be incurred, for purely 
educational purposes. 


The Committee, in closing their Report, cannot but convey their thanks to the 
Managers of the Institutions visited, and particularly to Doctor Charles H. Hoyt, 
Secretary of the Board of State Charities for the State of New York and other friends, 
for their very cordial reception of, and attention to the Deputation and the valuable 
Reports received from them. 


Toronto, 26th December, 1871. W. Barcray MoMorricy, Chairman of Committee. 


Schedule A.—1. Interior Arrangements of the Western House of Refuge at Rochester. 


wide, sixty feet deep, and three stories in height above the basement. There are two 
Wings extending to the North and South, each one hundred and forty-eight feet long, 
thirty-two feet deep, and two stories in height above the Basement, excepting the square 
towers at the extremities, which are three stories in height. The whole front of the 
Buildings, it will be seen, is three hundred and eighty-two feet in length. Two other 
Wings of similar dimensions, and extending directly Westward, are connected with the 
front at the extremities. In the Basement of the centre Building are a Kitchen for the 
Superintendent, Dining Room and Store Rooms, and also similar apartments for the 
subordinate Officers. On the first floor are the Parlour and Visiting Room of the Super- 
intendent, the Manager’s Room. or Office, and a Room for one of the subordinates: on 
the second floor are Rooms for the subordinate Officers and the Superintendent, and on 
the third floor, occupying the whole area of the Building, is the Chapel, neatly arranged 
and furnished, and affording abundant room for five hundred persons. 
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In the Basement of the North Wing is a Washing Room for Boys, furnished with 
a plunging Bath twenty feet long, by fifteen wide and three and a quarter feet deep, 
and with water pipes so arranged that every one can perform his ablutions under 
running water and free from interruption by others; a Store Room is also in this Wing. 
On the first floor is a Laundry, Seamstress’ Room and Apartments for Officers and 
Employés. The Northwest Wing has in its Basement a spacious Dining Room, and 
Cook Room adjoining; also a Tailor Shop and Shoe Shop, where the Clothes and Shoes 
of the Inmates are made and repaired, and on the first floor a large fine School Room. 
The Basement and first floors of the South and Southwest Wings have a Wash Room, 
Dining Room, Cook Room and School Room corresponding to those on the North side. 


The Upper floors of all the Wings are arranged into Dormitories for the Inmates, 
and furnish separate sleeping accommodations for five hundred Boys. 


In the Northwest and Southwest corners of the inclosure are two Workshops, built 
of brick, each forty-five feet by one hundred feet, and three stories in height, affording 
abundant room for the employment of five hundred Boys. 


The Hospital on the South side of the Premises, and connected with the corridor 
which unites the South and West Wings, is built of brick, thirty-three by forty-one feet, 
and two stories above the Basement The ceilings are sixteen feet in height, and the 
whole is ventilated and heated on the most approved plan. 

A stone wall eight feet high extends from the centre of the Buildings to the rear 
inclosure wall, dividing the Building and Grounds into two equal corresponding parts, 
one for the larger Boys and the other for the smaller Boys, who are thus entirely 
separated. 


2. Number of Hours for Work, and Study, and Play during the Year. 
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Schedule B.—New York House of Refuge. 


1. General Rules. 
1. Tell no lies. 
2. Always do the best you can. 


2. Table Showing the Cost of Support per Capita, Yearly and Daily, in the Different 
Items of Expense; also the Gross Cost, the Earnings by the Children, and the Net 
Cost to the State and City.—Average Number of Inmates, 671 36-52. 
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2. Table Showing the Cost of Support per Capita. —Continued. 
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Fuel and Light. Bedding and Furniture. Building and Repairs. 
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3. Table showing the Work Done in the Female Department during the Year 1870. 
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Schedule C.—Compulsory Attendance in Boston. 


The Truant System has been carried out to perfection in this City, until now it 
has come to be regarded quite generally as an indispensable feature in the System of 
Public Education. Ten Officers are employed, who have an Office for Head Quarters 
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in the Court House where they meet every Monday morning, and meet the Superin- 
tendent the first Monday in each month for consideration. A weekly Report is sent in 
of the number of cases investigated and the results. During last year no less than 
15,000 cases were investigated. Each Officer has one or more order boxes located in 
his District, to which the Teachers of his District may send their Truant Cards, con- 
taining notices of cases to be investigated. Hach School possesses a Truant Book as 
well. Convicted Truants, Absentees and Vagrants are sent to the Institution on Deer 


Island. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO, 
1871-72. 


December 8th, 1871. His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor opened the Session 
by thé usual Speech in which he said : — 

The liberal measures which the Legislature adopted at its last Session to improve 
our System of National Education, by making the Public Schools Free by Law, by pro- 
viding for their more efficient Inspection, by giving stability to and elevating the 
profession of Teachers, and by rendering practically symmetrical and coherent the 
Public and High Schools have been brought into operation, and they are likely to 
fulfil the most sanguine expectations of the friends of thorough and universal 
Education. 

The demand for regularly trained Teachers has augmented from year to year, and 
the number of young persons desirous of properly qualifying themselves for the pro- 
fession of teaching by a regular Course of Training is so largely increasing, that it 
may be worthy of your consideration whether additional facilities should not be provided 
for that purpose. 

Nor less useful do I think will prove the measures of the same Session for providing 
by a new School of Technology now shortly to be opened for preparatory Education of 
skilled men as Engineers, Managers, and Operators in the various Manufacturing 
Establishments, and in the Steamboat and Railway Systems of the Country. When we 
find these Establishments are springing up and dotting our Country on every side, and 
a network of Railways is covering its surface, we should be wanting in wisdom and 
common prudence not to provide, as every progressive People is providing, for the 
Scientific and Practical Education of classes of men to conduct these vast and important 
operations, and thus develop the latent and unmeasured resources of our favoured 
Land. No maxim of civil government is more sound than that each Country should 
provide, as far as possible, by its own culture and skill, for the supply of its own 
wants, and the development of its own resources, and it is unquestionable that money 
expended to educate Men for these purposes is a most profitable public Investment. 

I am to inform you that arrangements are in active progress for the establishment 
of a School of Agriculture. A suitable Site comprising six hundred Acres of Land, of 
varied soil and easy access to the Public, has been purchased; and no time will be lost 
in bringing this important scheme into operation; whereby those of our youth who 
desire to follow agricultural pursuits may obtain the education specially adapted to 
their wants. 

December 11th, 1871. The Order of the Day for taking into consideration the 
Speech of His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor having been read, it was proposed 
to state :— 

That we are pleased to hear the statement by His Excellency that the liberal 
measures which the Legislature adopted at its last Session to improve our System of 
National Education by making the Public Schools Free by Law, by providing for their 
more efficient Inspection, by giving stability to and elevating the profession of Teachers, 
and by rendering practically symmetrical and coherent the Public and High Schools 
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have been brought into operation, and that they are likely to fulfil the most sanguine 
expectations of the friends of thorough and universal Education. 

5. That, recognizing the fact that the demand for regularly trained Teachers has 
augmented from year to year, and the number of young Persons desirous of properly 
qualifying themselves for the profession of teaching by a regular Course of Training is 
so largely increasing, we shall gladly act on the suggestion of His Excellency and con- 
sider whether additional facilities should not be provided for that purpose. 

That we believe with His Excellency, that not less useful will prove the measure 
of the same Session for providing, by a new School of Technology now shortly to be 
opened for preparatory education of skilled men as Engineers, Managers and Operators 
in the various Mechanical and Manufacturing Establishments, and in the Steamboat 
and Railway Systems of the Country; that, when we find that these Establishments are 
springing up and dotting our Country on every side, and a network of Railways is 
covering its surface, we should be wanting in wisdom and common prudence not to 
provide, as every progressive People is providing, for the Scientific and Practical 
Education of the classes of Men to conduct these vast and important operations, and 
thus develop the latent and unmeasured resources of our favoured Land. We also 
agree with His Excellency that no maxim of civil Government is more sound than that 
each Country should provide, as far as possible by its own culture and skill, for the 
supply of its own wants and the development of its own resources, and that it is 
unquestionable that money expended to educate Men for these purposes is a most 
profitable public Investment. 

That we receive with satisfaction the information that arrangements are in active 
progress for the establishment of a School of Agriculture, that a suitable Site, compris- 
ing six hundred Acres of Land, of varied soil and easy access to the Public, has been 
purchased, and no time will be lost in bringing this important scheme into operation, 
whereby those of our youth who desire to follow Agricultural pursuits may obtain the 
education specially adapted to their wants. 

December 13th, 1871. The following Petition was received and read:—Of Mr. 
Archibald McKellar and others, of Kent, praying that an Act may pass to incorporate 
the Wilberforce Educational Institute. 

December 14th, 1871. The following Petition was received and read:—Of Mr. 
John George and others, of New Hamburgh, praying for the repeal of certain clauses 
of the School Act. 

December 15th, 1871. The following Petition was received and read: —Of Mr. John 
Johnson and others, of Hastings, praying that the School Act be kept intact as to the 
Superannuation of School Teachers. 

December 22nd, 1871. The following Petition was received and read:—Of Mr. 
W. C. Parkhill and others, of Ontario; also, of Mr. John Dowswell and others, of 
Ontario, severally praying that the Teachers’ Superannuated Sections of the School 
Act may not be repealed. 

The House, according to Order, resolved itself into a Committee, to consider the 
Motion proposed, ‘That a Supply be granted to Her Majesty,’’ for Education, videl- 
icet : — 
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January 22nd, 1872. The following Petition was received and read:—Of the 


Trinity College School of Port Hope, praying that an Act may pass to incorporate the 
School. 


January 24th, 1872. The following Petition was received and read :—Of Mr. James 
H. Wilson and others, Public School Teachers of Ontario, praying that no alteration 
be made in the Law respecting the Superannuated Teachers’ Fund. 


January 25th, 1872. Mr. C. J. Rykert, from the Committee on Standing Orders, 
presented their Fourth Report which was read as follows:—Your Committee have 
examined the following Petitions, and find that the notices in each case are correct : — 
Of Mr. Archibald McKellar and others, praying that an Act may pass to incorporate 
the Wilberforce Educational Institute ; of Trinity College School of Port Hope, praying 
that an Act may pass to incorporate the School. 


The following Bills were introduced and read the first time: —_ 


Bill, (Number 37), intituled: —“‘An Act to incorporate the Trinity College School.’’ 
—Mr. A. T. H. Williams, (Durham). 


Bill, (Number 52), intituled:—‘‘An Act to incorporate the Wilberforce Educational 
Institute.”’—Mr. J. Dawson. Referred to the Committee on Private Bills. 


January 26th, 1872. The following Petition was received and read:—Of Mr. John 
Sutton and other Public School Teachers, praying that no alteration be made in the 
Law respecting the Superannuated Teachers’ Fund. 


January 29th, 1872. The following Petition was received and read:—Of Mr. R. E. 
Canfield and others, Public School Teachers of Ontario, praying that no alteration be 
made in the Law respecting the Superannuated Teachers’ Fund. 


On motion of Mr. F. W. Cumberland, seconded by Mr. A. T. H. Williams, (Durham). 


Resolved, That an humble Address be presented to His Excellency the Lieutenant- 
Governor, praying His Excellency to cause to be laid before this House, a Return of 
the Names and Residences of the Members of the Senate of the University of Toronto 
during the years 1867, 1868, 1869, 1870 and 1871, respectively, of the numbers of the 
Meetings of the Senate called and actually held during the said 
of the number of the said Meetings in each of the years aforen 
the Members of the said Senate respectively attended. 


Mr. James Bethune moved, seconded by Mr. W. Robinson, That an humble Address 
be presented to His Excellency, the Lieutenant-Governor, praying His Excellency to 
cause to be laid before this House, copies of all Regulations, issued by the Council of 
Public Instruction respecting Public Schools, and copies 
prescribed for Public Schools and High Schools. 


years respectively, and 
amed at which each of 


of the Programme of Studies 


Mr. D. Sinclair moved in amendment, seconded by Mr. H. Finlayson, That the 
Resolution just read be amended by adding after the word ‘“School,’’ and before the 
word ‘‘and”’ in the last line but one, the following words,—‘‘ 
Persons to whom the Council granted Certificates ; 
of the late Examination for Certificates of Qualification of School Teachers; copies of 
the Minutes of the Council of Public Instruction for the year 1867, 1868, 1869, 1870 
and 1871.’ 

The Amendment having been put, was carried, and it was,— 


Resolved, That an humble Address be presented to His Excellency the Lieutenant- 
Governer, praying His Excellency to cause to be laid before this House, copies of all 
Regulations issued by the Council of Public Instruction respecting Public Schools, now 
in force; a list of the Persons to whom the Council granted Certificates; a Statement of 
the results in detail of the late Examination for Certificates of Qualification of School 
Teachers ; copies of the Minutes of the Council of Public Instruction for the years 1867, 


1868, 1869, 1870 and 1871, and copies of the Programme prescribed for Public Schools 
and High Schools. 


now in force; a list of the 
a Statement of the results in detail 
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January 30th, 1872. The following Petitions were received and read: —Of Brother 
Aphraates and others, of Toronto, praying that an Act may pass to incorporate the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools of Ontario; of the Ladies’ Colleges of Ottawa, praying 
that an Act may pass to amend their Act of Incorporation; of Mr. G. W. Sheldon and 
other Public School Teachers, praying that no alteration be made in the Law relating 
to the Superannuated Teachers’ Fund; of Mr. Joseph Staples and others of Victoria, 
praying that the Education Department may furnish Books, Maps, etcetera, to Schools. 

The following Bill was introduced and read the first time:—Bill, (Number 80), 
intituled “An Act to amend the Law respecting Public Schools.’”,—Mr. James Bethune. 


Note. As this Bill did not pass, I insert it as follows : — 
Biut.—AN Act TO AMEND THE Law RESPECTING Pusric ScHooLs. 


Her Majesty, by and with the advice of the Legislative Assembly ot 
the Province of Ontario, enacts as follows :— 
34 V.. c. 33, Ss. 1. The Second Section of the Act of the Parliament of Ontario passed 
2,amended. in the Thirty-fourth year of the Reign of Her Majesty, chaptered Thirty- 
three, and intituled:—‘‘An Act to improve the Common and Grammar 
Schools of the Province of Ontario,’ is hereby repealed, and the following 
Section substituted in lieu thereof : — 


ae ee (2) Every High School Corporation shall provide adequate Accommoda- 
School accom- tion for all children of School age in their School Division and Municipality, 
mmodauon: and each Public School Corporation shall provide such School Accommoda- 


tion as the majority of the Trustees shall from time to time deem adequate 
for all the children of School age in their School Section, or Municipality. 


s. 20 amended. 8 The Twentieth Section of the said Act is hereby repealed, and the 
following Section shall be substituted in lieu thereof :— 
geet for (20) The Trustees of any Public School Section, or Municipality, shall 


after a Resolution to provide a Residence for a Teacher has been passed by 
the votes of a majority of the Ratepayers present at the Annual Meeting 
have the same authority to provide such Residence as they now have to 
provide a School Site in their Section, or Municipality. 

Ordered, That the Bill be read the Second time on Friday next. 

January 81:t, 1872. The following Petitions were received and read:—Of Trinity 
College of Toronto, praying to be exempt from Municipal Taxation; of Mr. Joseph G. 
Ward and others, Public School Teachers, praying that no alteration may be made in 
the Law relating to Superannuated Teachers’ Fund; of Mr. George A. McIntyre and 
others; also of Mr. Robert Fletcher and others; also of Mr. Robert McQueen and 
others, all Public School Teachers, severally praying that an Act may pass to repeal 
the Superannuated Section of the School Act of last Session; of Mr. Frederick Burrows 
and others, of Lennox, praying that the Education Department may be directed to 
furnish Schools with Maps. 

The following Bill was introduced and read the First time :— 

Bill, (Number 91), intituled, ‘‘An Act to amend the Act passed in the 34th year 
of Her Majesty’s Reign, intituled, ‘An Act to improve the Common and Grammar 
Schools of the Province of Ontario,’ ’’—Mr. Fairbairn. 


[Norg. In regard to this Bill the following Letter was written to the Honourable 
Edward Blake in regard to it:— 

Presuming, as intimated to Mr. Fairbairn, that he had your consent to his intro- 
duction of a Special Remedial Bill, to amend the Fortieth Section of the School Act of 
last Session, I enclose herewith a copy of his Bill, as revised. 

If special legislation of public measures be permitted to private Members of the 
House, the Chief Superintendent approves of this Bill in its present shape, but he has 
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never consented to any private legislation on the School Law, and has, from the begin- 
ning, mentioned that it should always be in the hands of the Government, and conducted 
on their responsibility alone. 

Mr. Fairbairn called on this subject and we revised his Bill, as suggested, but 
submit the matter to you with this explanation. 


Toronto, 3lst January, 1872. J. Gzorer Hoparins, Deputy Superintendent. 


[In reply to this Note, Mr. Blake stated that he had no conversation with Mr. Fair- 
bairn on the subject. ] 


As this Bill did not pass, I insert a copy of it, as follows: — 


Brtut.—An Act To AMEND THE ACT PASSED IN THE THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR OF Her Magsssry’s 
REIGN, InTITULED ‘‘AN Act To Improve THE Common AND GramMAR ScHOOLS OF THE 
PROVINCE oF ONTARIO.’ 


Whereas by an Act passed in the Thirty-fourth year of Her Majesty’s Preamble. 
Reign, chaptered Thirty-three, intituled :—‘‘An Act to improve the Common 
and Grammar Schools of the Province of Ontario,’’ it is provided in the 
Fortieth Section thereof ‘‘that every County Council shall determine the 
limits of each High School District for each Grammar School now existing 
within the County, and may form the whole, or part, of one or more Town- 
ships, Towns and Villages within its jurisdiction into a High School Dis- 
trict ;’’ and whereas, no provision is made in the said Act for the case where 
a Town has withdrawn from and ceased to be within the jurisdiction of the 
Council of the County within which the Town is situated ; 
Therefore Her Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Legislative Assembly of the Province of Ontario, enacts as follows :— 
Section Forty of the said Act is hereby amended, so as to read as 34 vic,,¢ 33, 
follows :— s. 40 amended, 


40. Every County Council shall determine the limits of each High School Formation of 
District for each Grammar School now existing within the County, and each 48h School 
such Council may form one, or more, Townships, Towns and Villages within 
its jurisdiction, or Towns withdrawn from its jurisdiction for Municipal 
purposes into a High School District; and the High School Board of such 
District shall possess all the powers within the said District for the support powers of 
and management of their High School, and in respect to the County Council cena gee 
and the Councils of such Towns as are withdrawn from the jurisdiction of 
the Council of the County as are possessed under the Grammar School Acts, 
and this Act by High School Boards in respect to the support and manage- Rpointnent 
ment of the Schools under their care; and such County Council may appoint us os of 
and determine the continuance and succession in office of six duly qualified trustees. 
Persons as Members of such High School Board, and the appointment of 
High School Trustees shall, in each case, devolve in equitable proportions, 

(as determined by the Chief Superintendent), upon and be made by the 
Municipal Councils, which, by the Thirty-sixth Section of this Act are 
required to raise moneys for the support of the High Schools concerned; proviso. 
Provided however that existing Grammar School divisions already established 

shall be called High School Districts until altered according to Law, and all 
appointments of High School Trustees made by Municipal Councils shall be 
confirmed until altered according to the provisions of this Act. 


Ordered, That the Bill be read the Second time To-morrow. 


February 1st, 1872. The following Petitions were received and read:—Of the 
Public School Board of Toronto, praying that an Act may pass to extend the powers 
given to Public School Boards in relation to Industrial Schools; of Mr. Richard Preston 


19—x XIII. 
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and others of Leeds; also of Mr. James Coyle Brown and others of Peterborough; also 
of Mr. Schuyler Shibley and others, of Frontenac, severally praying that the Depart- 
ment of Education may be directed to furnish Maps, etcetera, to Schools. 

Mr. J. C. Rykert, from the Committee on Standing Orders, presented their Seventh 
Report, which was read as follows:—Your Committee have examined the following 
Petitions, and find the notices in each case correct:—Of the Ladies’ College at Ottawa, 
praying that an Act may pass to amend their Act of Incorporation; of Brother 
Aphraates and others, praying that an Act may pass to incorporate the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools of Ontario. 

The Honourable Peter Gow presented to the House, by command of His Excellency 
the Lieutenant-Governor : — 

A Return, in part, (being the official Regulations of the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion for Ontario, relating to Public and High Schools), to an Address of the Legislative 
Assembly to His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor, praying that His Excellency will 
cause to be laid before the House, copies of all Regulations, issued by the Council of 
Public Instruction, respecting Public Schools now in force; a list of the Persons to 
whom the Council granted Certificates; a statement of the results in detail of the late 
Examinations for Certificates of Qualification of School Teachers; copies of the Minutes 
of the Council of Public Instruction for the years 1867, 1868, 1869, 1870 and 1871; and 
copies of the Programme of Studies prescribed for Public Schools and High Schools. 


February 2nd, 1872. The following Petition was received and read :—Of Mr. Donald 
McColl and others, Public School Teachers of the East Riding of Northumberland, 
praying that no alteration be made in the Law relating to the Superannuated Teachers’ 
Fund. 

The following Bill was introduced and read the First time: — 


Bill, (Number 116), intituled:—‘‘An Act to amend the Act incorporating the 
Ottawa Ladies’ College.’’—The Honourable R. W. Scott, (Ottawa). 


» February 5th, 1872. The following Petition was received and read:—Of Mr. 
John Jameson -and others; also of Mr. E. A. Bowes and others; also of Mr. John 
Teviotdale and others, all of Victoria, severally praying that the Department of 
Education be instructed to furnish Maps to Schools. 

February 7th, 1872. On motion of the Honourable Archibald Kellar, seconded by 
the Honourable Edward Blake,— 


Resolved, That this House will, on Friday next, resolve itself into a Committee of 
the Whole House to consider the following Resolution : — 


That it shall be lawful for the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council to direct the pay- 
ment out of the Consolidated Revenue of the sum of not less than Dollars to the 
County Inspector of Schools, for every Mechanics’ Institute which he may inspect and 
report upon to the Commissioner of Agriculture. 


February 8th, 1872. The following Petition was received and read:—Of Mr. Samuel 
McAllister and others, of Toronto; also of Mr. William McIntosh and others, of Hamil- 
ton; also of Mr, David J. Johnston and others, of Cobourg; also of Mr. H. Montgomery 
and others, of Milbrook; also, of Mr. D. W. Malcolm and others, of Townsend; also of 
Mr. W. Cummings and others, of Goderich; also of Mr. Hector Baxter and others, of 
Woodville; severally praying for the repeal of the Superannuation Clause of the 
School Act. 

The Order of the Day for the House to resolve itself into a Committee to consider 
a certain proposed Resolution respecting Grants to Mechanics’ Institutes having been 
read, it was,— 

Resolved, That it shall be lawful for the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council to direct 
the payment out of the Consolidated Revenue of the sum of not less than five dollars 
to the County Inspector of Schools, for every Mechanics’ Institute which he may 
inspect and report upon to the Commissioner of Agriculture. 
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February 9th, 1872. Mr. H. S. Macdonald, (Leeds), from the Committee to whom 
was referred to consider a certain proposed Resolution respecting Grants to Mechanics’ 
Institutes, reported the following Resolution : — 

Resolved, That it shall be lawful for the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council to direct 
the payment out of the Consolidated Revenue of the sum of not less than five dollars 
to the County Inspector of Schools, for every Mechanics’ Institute which he may inspect, 
and report upon to the Commissioner of Agriculture. 

Ordered, That the foregoing Resolution be referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on Bill, (Number 16), To amend the Agriculture and Arts Act. 

February 12th, 1872. The following Petition was received and read:—Of Mr. 
J. F. Partridge and others, of Oro, praying for a repeal of the present School Law. 

February 13th, 1872. The following Petition was received and read:—Of the 
County Council of the United Counties of Northumberland and Durham, praying for 
certain amendments to the School Act. 

Your Committee have examined the following Bills, and report the same :— 

Ordered, That the fees, less actual expenses, on Bill, (Number 37), relating to 
Trinity College School; Port Hope, be remitted. 

February 14th, 1872. The Honourable Attorney General Adam Crooks, from the 
Committee on Private Bills, presented their Eleventh Report which was read as 
follows: —Your Committee have examined the following Bills, and report the same 
without amendment : — 

Bill, (Number 116), To amend the Act to incorporate the Ottawa Ladies’ College. 

Ordered, That the Fees on Bill, (Number 116), relating to the Ottawa Ladies’ 
College be remitted. 

The Honourable Peter Gow presented to the House, by command of His Excellency 
the Lieutenant-Governor : — 

Return to an Address of the Legislative Assembly to His Excellency the Lieutenant- 
Governor, praying that he will cause to be laid before the House, a Return of the 
Names and Residences of the Members of the Senate of the University of Toronts, 
during the years 1867, 1868, 1869, 1870 and 1871 respectively, of the number of the 
Meetings of the said Senate called, and actually held, during the said years respectively, 
and of the number of the said Meetings in each of the years aforenamed, at which each 
of the Members of the said Senate respectively attended. 

The following Bill was read the Second time:—Bill, (Number 37), To incorporate 
the Trinity College School, Port Hope. 

The Order of the Day for the Second reading of Bill, (Number 80), To amend the 
Law respecting Public Schools, having been read, it was,— 

Ordered, That the Order be discharged, and that the Bill be withdrawn. 

The Order of the Day for the Second reading of Bill, (Number 91), To amend the 
Act passed in the 34th year of Her Majesty’s Reign, intituled:—‘‘An Act to improve 
the Common and Grammar Schools of the Province of Ontario,’ having been read, it 
was,— 

Ordered, That the Order be discharged, and that the Bill be withdrawn. 

February 15th, 1872. The following Petition was received and read:—Of Mr. 
William Brown and others, of Blenheim, praying against the arbitrary powers of the 
Council of Public Instruction, as regards the management of Schools. 

The House resolved into a Committee to consider Bill, (Number 37), To incorporate 
the Trinity College School, Port Hope; and after some time spent therein, Mr. Speaker 
resumed the Chair; and Mr. H. S. Macdonald, (Leeds), reported, That the Committee 
had directed him to report the Bill without any amendment. 


Ordered, That the Report be now received. 
Ordered, That the Bill be read the Third time To-morrow. 
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The following Bill was read the Second time :— 
Bill, (Number 116), To amend the Act to incorporate the Ottawa Ladies’ College. 
Referred to a Committee of the Whole House, To-morrow. 
The House, according to Order, resolved itself into Committee of Supply. 
Resolved, That there be granted to Her Majesty, for the service of the year 1872 
the sum : — 
To defray the expenses of works at the Technological College. 
Revote, unexpended balance ...........ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees $11,490 66 
To defray the expenses of work at the Model Schools, 
Toronto, as follows :— 
For Furniture, Steam-heating Appar- 
atus, Superintendence, etcetera ... $2,718 00 


Plastering walls of Model School ......... 600 00 
—___—— 3,318 00 
To defray the expenses of Public and Separate Schools 200,000 00 
To defray the expenses of Poor Schools ................:e:eeee 6,000 00 
To defray the expenses of Agricultural Instruction ......... 3,000 00 
To defray the expenses of the Normal and Model Schools, 
as follows :— 

Salaries : — $ cts. 
HoadisMastorris..2 seer an cee een an 2,000 00 
Mathematical Master .................. 1,500 00 
Natural Science Master ............... 1,500 00 
Writing oMastertic ta ec nee ee 750 00 
Drawing Master 2 orcee sss ower eee ese 400 00 
Music: Master vis ss..8 tet ee oa 400 00 
Gymnastic Master «<..............00.cere0 300 00 
Master, boys ®chooli.-7-...010,-24-- 900 00 


First Assistant Master, Boys’ School 700 00 
Second Assistant Master, Boys’ 


Schoolstce:ey.sg kiss. Gertie os 550 00 
Third Assistant Master, Boys’ Schoo 500 00 
Mistress, Girls’ School .............:.... 700 00 
First Assistant, Girls’ School ......... 500 00 
Second Assistant, Girls’ School ...... 425 00 
Third Assistant, Girls’ School ...... 400 00 
Clerk of the Normal School ......... 600 90 
Janitor, salary and cleaning ...... 410 00 
Gardener jaesccccese eck eee es eres 410 00 
Wiret << Pineineern 3. tne terse cae 410 00 
Sceond: ingineer’ 4... scuee eet 360 00 
Caretaker and Messenger ............. 410 00 
Furnaceman and Assistant Gardener 360 00 
Second: Assistant? 3. 2vic.cse-atireaaees 360 00 

Contingencies : — 
Printing and Binding ..<..0j4¢-c0...% 500 00 


Books, Stationery and Apparatus 3,000 00 
Expenses of Grounds and Plant 


Hoviee: 5.234 as ee 550 00 
Buel and slacnt: tise, eee es 1,250 00 
Waters tn es ee eee 300 00 
Petty furnishings and repairs ...... 500 00 
Carnenter’s. Work: -2<6264. cee 200 00 


Tinsmithing and Hardware ......... 100 00 
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Contingencies.—Continued. 
Smith’s Work, Heating Apparatus 300 00 


Plumbing and Gasfitting ............ 200 00 
Painting ‘and Glazing “2....<:-.........- 500 00 
Bricklayer’s and Carpenter’s Work 100 OV 
SAGER SW OPK sadism canst hes cca ae Sees 100 00 
Repairing Roots t.i..03 ries. or thee 1,200 00 
; ae eo 040, 00 
: To defray the expenses of High School ................-..05+ 72,000 00 


: To defray the expenses of Libraries, Apparatus and Prizes 38,500 00 
To defray the expenses of the Depository, as follows :— 


Salaries : — 
Clorktofilabrariesy.. <i e es tiees $1,200 00 
Assistant Clerk <0: o.c:csssa 709 << Aree eer 600 00 
Despately Clerk 2 ntcacers hee ae rag ge cp: 425 00 
Assistant vClerk (OL Sales: a...00,- ass. e025 + 300 00 
(Assistant im Depository (.22-¢-:...eeswer eres 200 00 
Assistant in Packing Room ............... 150 00 
PuMOre AssIstatliboatwrsstrents Stee <br coe se 130: 00 
Packer and Messenger ...............:sc0se00 365 00 
Labourer and Furnaceman ............... 300 00 
Contingencies : — 
Postar OS wee eee ete ee ose nates cxcioy 250 00 
Statlonery tact eet. Be ete aa ne Bae ar 250 00 
Fuel, Water and Light ..................... 450 00 
Printing Worms y:cci ss .c2s esse cca cet rondene 350 00 
Printing Forms, new Catalogue ......... 400 00 
Packing Paper, Twine, Nails, etcetera 280 00 
Furnishings and petty repairs ............ 350 00 
——_—___— 6,000 00 
To defray the expenses of Superannuated Teachers ...... 8,000 00 
To defray the expenses of Museum, (including Fuel) ...... 3,850 00 
To defray the expenses of the Journal of Education, as 
follows :— 
Deputy Superintendent, as Editor ...... $400 00 
Printing and mailing 6,000 copies at 
PLAOM per. mon bly. er see teense ere eon 1,680 00 
Postages, Periodicals and Contingencies 300 00 
Engraving Prize Plans of School Houses 
and other illustrations ................ 150 00 
a a 2,530 00°. 
a To defray the expenses of School Inspection, as follows :— 
; High School Inspection ........ccssceseeseeeeeese esse essen esaees $ 4,000 00 
ij Rablic: School luspectiOiee ere 7 eo eer gy paces csenn na 25,000 00 
) Examiners of School Teachers ...:.........ssccscesessosesncses 500 00 
Printing Examination Papers, Forms and Certificates 800 00 
Postages, Stationery and Contingencies .................. — 250 00 
$30,550 00 
To defray the expenses of Collegiate Institutes ............. 6,000 00 
To defray the expenses of Education Office, as foilows :— 
Salaries : — 
Chaser Superintendent i965 sien. ve nee ee $4,000 00 
Deputy Superintendent ................... 2,200 00 


Senior Clerk, Acountant and Registrar 1,600 00 
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Salaries.— Continued. 


Cleric oft! Sta tisticsrae mcs ec ee ee te ree 1,200 00 
Glerk= of (Records? fiz ne eek ee 1,000 00 
Clerk of (Corréespondences..17..¢.. ee 900 00 
Assistant Clerk of Correspondence ...... 500 00 
Assistants Vlerlear a eco. rvoe te eet eee 300 00 
oe Unory (Clerkx ciyiesnce soak a ale ere 200 00 
MGESSEN GGL & 3. Movs cas tee ates eas ee 365 00 
Oleaminey | accede cee ee eee ee 48 Q) 
—_————— 12,313 00 
Contingencies : — 
POsta G62 225-063. hee eee een ee ae $750 00 
Printing Forms, Blanks, and Paper ... 550 00 
Wuelcand Waterco, onccias.aakeeneeee e 400 00 
stationery. and, Books 25... 4.0.25 300 00 
Newspapers, Law, and other Reports ... 175 60 
High School Registers and Forms ...... 275 OV 
Printing 5,000 copies of School Law ...... 650 00 
Printing First Part of Annual Report, 
if OOO s COples Manes aa ese  ce en ee 450 00 
Law Appeal: Cases ccna oe cee eee 280 00 
Furniture, petty repairs and incidentals 300 00 
ee 4,13) 00 
Repairs: 
Repairing Roofs and Gutters ............ $1,200 00 
Repaits.to- plank Walks’ ........220 300 00 
—_—_——_—_ 1,500 00 
Total tor Mdueationws.wc. ena eee $417,818 00 
To defray expenses of Maintenance of the Technological 
College, as follows :— 
Salaries. Gieces au fees ut ta cee De ee $5,000 00 
LE ET pee ue es Seber stn RGN oc He Wrest Re (GF Sach) 600 00 
PEGI AG Bec Saks ee en mers nce, aie ale 400 00 
Ordinary Repairs and incidentals ...... 200 09 
Housekeeper: <2) 2. eat a, Cite ee 600 00 
ee UU RG 
To pay Examiners of Public School Teachers, (arrears) ... 300 00 
Education :—Preparing Examination Papers, Public School 
eachers Mice eive tapes ic: ager ee Valero eis 600 00 


% 


February 16th, 1872. The following Petitions were received and read:—Of Mr. 
James McBride and others, of Ontario, praying that the Department of Education be 
authorized to furnish Maps to Schools; of Mr. William Millar and others, of Oro, 
praying for certain amendments to the School Law. 


The Honourable Attorney-General Crooks, from the Committee on Private Bills, 
presented their Thirteenth Report, which was read as follows:—Your Committee have 
examined the following Bill, and report the same with certain amendments :— 


Bill, (Number 52), To incorporate the Wilberforce Educational Institute. 

The following Bill was read the Third time and passed :— 

Bill, (Number 37), To incorporate the Trinity College School, Port Hope. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee to consider Bill, (Number 116), To 
amend the Act to incorporate the Ottawa Ladies’ College; and, after some time spent 
therein, Mr. Speaker resumed the Chair; and Mr. Thomas Hodgins reported, That the 
Committee had directed him to report the Bill without any amendment. 
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Ordered, That the Report be now received. 
Ordered, That the Bill be read the Third time forthwith. 
The Bill was then read the Third time, and passed. 
The House went into Committee of Supply. 
Balance to be provided for in 1872, to complete the services 
of 1870: — 
Normal and Model Schools ................++ $1,013 50 


February 19th, 1872. The following Petition was received and read:—Of Mr. 
Walter Macfarland and others, of Bruce, praying for certain amendments to the School 
Act. 

The following Bill was read the Second time: —Bill, (Number 52), To incorporate 
the Wilberforce Educational Institute. Referred to a Committee of the Whole House, 
To-morrow. 


On motion of Mr. A. W. Lauder, seconded by Mr. W. Fitzsimmons,— 


Resolved, That an humble Address be presented to His Excellency the Lieutenant- 
Governor, praying that His Excellency will cause to be laid before the House copies of 
all Memorials and Communications addressed to the Government or any Member thereof, 
or to the Department of Public Instruction, from the German population of the Counties 
of Bruce and Grey, relating to the School Law. 

(Norr. This Return was laid before the House on this Day). 


February 20th, 1872. The following Petition was received and read:—Of Mr. John 
Beardsall and others, of East Zorra; also, of Mr. Joseph Pettigrew and others, of 
Blandford; severally praying against the arbitrary powers of the Council of Public 
Instruction, as regards the management of Schools. 


February 21st, 1872. The following Petitions were received and read:—Of the 
County Council of Simcoe; also, of Mr. Ellis Hughes and others, severally praying for 
certain amendments to the School Act; of Mr. J. C. Morgan and others, of Simcoe, 
praying that the Department of Education may be authorized to furnish Maps to 
Schools. 

Mr. Galbraith, from the Committee on Printing, presented their Fifth Report, 
which was read as follows: Your Committee recommend that the following Document 
be not printed :—Return of Memorials, or Communications, from the German population 
of Bruce and Grey, relating to the School Law. 

Resolved, That this House doth concur in the Fifth Report of the Committee on 
- Printing. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee to consider Bill, (Number 52), To incor- 
porate the Wilberforce Educational Institute; and, after some time spent therein, Mr. 
Speaker resumed the Chair; and Mr. H. M. Deroche reported, That the Committee 
had directed him to report the Bill without amendment. 5 

Ordered, That the Report be now received. 

Ordered, That the Bill be read the Third time To-morrow. 

February 23rd, 1872. The following Bill was introduced and read a First time :— 


Bill, (Number 150), intituled: —‘‘An Act to amend the Act, 16th Victoria, Chapter 89, 
relating to the University of Toronto.’’—Mr. F. W. Cumberland. 


(Notr. As this Bill did not pass, I insert as follows :— 

An Act passed to amend the Act passed in the Sixteenth year of the Reign of Her 
Majesty, Queen Victoria, and chaptered Highty-nine, relating to the University of 
Toronto. 

Whereas it is expedient that a change in the Corporation of the University of 


Toronto be made, and in the composition of the Senate of the said University, and in 
the number and manner of the appointment of the Members of the said Senate, and 
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also that a change be made in the manner of the appointment of the Chancellor and 
of the Vice Chancellor of the said University ; 


Therefore Her Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Legislative 
Assembly of the Province of Ontario, enacts as follows: 


1. The Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and HKighth Sections of the Act of the late 
Province of Canada, passed in the Sixteenth year of the Reign of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, chaptered Eighty-nine, and intituled: ‘Toronto University Amendment Act,” 
are hereby repealed. 


2. Until their Successors shall have been appointed under this Act, the present 
Chancellor, Vice-chancellor and Members of the Senate shall hold office, and continue 
with all their respective duties and powers unimpaired, as if the said Fourth, Fifth, 
Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Sections had not been repealed; and all Statutes, By-laws, 
Resolutions, Rules and Regulations of the Senate at present existing, or which shall be 
passed, or adopted, by the present Senate until their said Successors are so appointed 
as aforesaid, except so far as the same are, or shall be, inconsistent with this Act, shall 
remain in full force and effect until altered by the Senate, to be appointed as herein- 
after provided for. 

3. The Corporation of the University of Toronto shall hereafter consist of one 
Chancellor, one Vice-chancellor, the Members of the Senate for the time being, and 
all registered Graduates of the University. : 

4. The Chancellor, Vice-chancellor, and, exclusive of ex-officio Members, seventeen 
other Members of the Senate shall constitute the Senate of the University, and of the 
said Senate, exclusive of the Chancellor, and of the said ex-officio Members, nine shall 
be appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor of this Province under his hand and Seal at 
Arms, and nine shall be elected by the Graduates of the University, in manner herein- 
after provided. 

5. The President of University College for the time being; the Chief Superintendent 
of Education for this Province for the time being; the Treasurer of the Law Society 
of Ontario for the time being; the Principal of Upper Canada College for the time 
being; the Bursar of the University and Colleges at Toronto for the time being; the 
President, or other Chief Executive Officer, for the time being, of each College in this 
Province in actual affiliation with the University, shall respectively ez-officio be 
Members of the same. 

6. The office of Chancellor of the said University shall be a triennial one,—that is 
t: say, the term of office of each Chancellor shall expire on the election of his Successor, 
in the year next but two after that in which he shall have been elected, and the day 
on which the Chancellor, (except the first Chancellor to be elected under this Act, and 
for whose election provision is hereinafter made,) shall be elected, shall be appointed 
by Statute of the University, and the Members of the Corporation entitled to vote 
shall on that day, of which notice shall be given in such manner as shall be directed by 
Statute, elect a fit and proper Person to be Chancellor, and thereupon the term of 
office of the then Chancellor shall expire, and so, from time to time, triennially; or in 
case of the death, resignation or other vacancy in the office of any such Chancellor, before 
the expiration of his term of office, then, at a special election to be holden for that pur- 
pose, of which election notice shall be given in such manner as shall be provided by 
Statute, the Members of the Corporation entitled to vote shall elect a Chancellor for the 
remainder of the term in which such death, resignation or other avoidance, shall happen. 


7. The office of Vice-chancellor of the said University shall be a biennial one, that is 
to say, the term of office of such Vice-chancellor shal] expire on the election of his 
Successor, in the year next but one after that in which he shall have been appointed, 
and the day on which the Vice-chancellor, (except the first Vice-chancellor to be 
appointed under this Act, for whose election provision is hereinafter made,) shall be 
elected, shall be appointed by Statute of the University, and the Members of the Sen- 
ate shall, at a Meeting then to be held, elect some one of the then Members of the 
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Senate to be Vice chancellor, when the term of office of the then Vice chancellor shall 
expire, and so, from time to time, biennially; or, in case of the death, resignation, or 
other vacancy, in the office of such Vice chancellor, before the expiration of his term of 
office, the then Members of the Senate shall, at a Meeting to be holden by them for 
that purpose, as soon as conveniently may be, of which Meeting notice shall be given in 
manner aforesaid, elect one of the said Members of the Senate to be Vice-chancellor for 
the remainder of the term in which such death, resignation or other avoidance, shall 
happen. 

8. The election of the first Chancellor to be appointed under this Act, and of the 
first nine elective Members of the Senate to be appointed under this Act, shall be 
held in Toronto, on the eighth day of May, One thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
two. 

9. The first Vice-chancellor to be appointed under this Act shall be elected at the 
first Meeting of the Senate of the University appointed and elected under this Act, 
when the Members of the Senate then present shall elect one of the then Members 
thereof to be Vice-chancellor for the then ensuing two years. 


10. For the purpose of any election authorized by this Act, each registered Gradu- 
ate of the University of the standing of at least one year, may vote for one person to 
be Chancellor, and for such number of Persons as are then to be elected as Members 
of the Senate. 

11. The votes shall be separately given for the Chancellor, and for the Members of 
the Senate, by closed voting papers, in the form in Schedules ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B’’ of this 
Act, or to the like effect, being delivered to the Registrar of the University at such time 
and place, prior to the closing of such election, as may be prescribed by Statute, and 
any voting papers received by the said Registrar by post during the time of such elec- 
tion, or during the ‘preceding week, shall be deemed as delivered to him for the pur- 
pose of such election. 

12. The Registrar of the University shall, at least one month previous to the time 
of any election under this Act, make out an alphabetical list, or register, to be called 
“The Election Register,’? of the names and known addresses of the Members of the 
Corporation, being Graduates of the University as aforesaid, who are entitled to vote 
at such succeeding election, and such Register may be examined by any Member of 
the Corporation at all reasonable times at the office of the said Registrar, and no person 
whose name is not inserted in the said list shall be entitled to vote at such election: 
Provided always that, in case any Member of the Corporation complains to the said 
Registrar in writing of the improper omission, or insertion, of any name in the said 
list, it shall be the duty of the said Registrar forthwith to examine into the said com- 
plaint and rectify such error, if any there be, and, in case any such Person so com- 
plaining is dissatisfied with the decision of such Registrar, he may appeal to the 
Scrutineers of the election, whose decision shall be final, and the list shall remain, or 
be altered, in accordance with such decision. 

13. It shall be the duty of the Registrar to send to each Graduate of the University 
whose name is on the Register, or list of persons entitled to vote, one copy of the form, 
or forms, of voting Papers in Schedules ‘A’’ and “B’’ of this Act, as the same may 
respectively apply to the election, or elections, then next to be held, and such forms 
shall be sent in such manner, and at such time before the holding of such election as 
shall be directed by the Statute of the University. 

14. It shall be the duty of the said Registrar to send with the said forms of Voting 
Papers, to each Graduate of the University whose name is on the list of those Persons 


entitled to vote, a list of the names of those Persons appointed by the Lieutenant- 


Governor, next preceding the day of such election to sit as Members of the Senate, 
together with a list of those other Persons then already Members of the Senate, and 
of those whose retirement has created the vacancies to be filled at the then ensuing 


election. 
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15. The said Voting Papers shall, upon the appvinted day of election, and at an 
hour to be stated by the Statute, be opened by the Registrar of the University in the 
presence of the Scrutineers to be appointed, as hereinafter mentioned, who shall 
scrutinize and count the votes, and keep a record thereof in a proper Book to bo 
provided by the Senate. 

16. The Person who shall have the highest number of votes for Chancellor by Vot- 
ing Papers, in the form of Schedule ‘‘A,” shall be Chancellor of the University for the 
three years then next ensuing. 

17. The nine Persons who shall have the highest number of Votes for Members of the 
Senate by Voting Papers, in the form of Schedule ‘‘B,’’ shall be the nine elective 
Members of the Senate of the said University. 


18. Any Person entitled to vote at such election shall be entitled to be present at 
the opening of the said Voting Papers. 


19. In case of an equality of votes between two, or more Persons which leaves the 
election of the Chancellor, or of one, or more, Members of the Senate undecided, then 
the said Scrutineers shall forthwith put into a Ballot-box a number of Papers with the 
names of the Candidates respectively having such equality of votes written thereon 
one for each such Candidate, and the Registrar of the University shall draw by chance 
from such Ballot-box in the presence of the said Scrutineers, one of such Papers in the 
election of Chancellor, and one or more of such Papers, in the case of the election of 
Members of the Senate, sufficient to make up the required number, and the Persons 
whose names are upon such Papers so drawn, shall be respectively the Chancellor and 
such Members of the Senate. 

20. Upon the completion of the counting of the votes and of the scrutiny, the Vice- 
chancellor, or other Person acting as, and for, him, shall forthwith declare the result 
ef the election to the Senate of the University; and shall, as soon as conveniently may 
be, report the same in writing, signed by himself and by the Scrutineers, to the Senate 
and to the Secretary of this Province for the time being. 

21. The Senate of the University shall, at least two months previous to such elec- 
tion, appoint two Persons who, with the Vice chancellor, shall act as Scrutineers at 
the next ensuing election; and the said Senate shall also, at the same time, appoint a 
third Person, who shall act for, and as, the Vice-chancellor, should he be absent from 
such election. 

22. In the event of any Elector placing more than one name on his voting paper 
for Chancellor, or more than the required number on his Voting Paper for Members 
of the Senate, the first name only shalJl be taken for Chancellor, and the first names 
not exceeding the required number shall only be taken for the Members of the Senate. 


23. At the first Meeting of the Senate next after the first election of Members 
thereto, as provided in this Act, the Chancellor, Vice chancellor, or other presiding 
Officer, shall put into a Ballot-box nine Papers with the names of the nine persons 
elected as Members of the Senate, one name upon each Paper; and the Registrar, or 
other Officer to be appointed to act as, and for, him in his absence, shall draw by 
chance from such Ballot-box, and in the presence of the Senate, the nine Papers in 
succession, and the Persons whose names are upon the first three Papers so drawn, shall 
serve as Members of the Senate for three years from the date of the election, and the 
Persons whose names shall, in like manner, be drawn by the second series of three shall 
serve for two years, and the three remaining shall serve for one year from the date of 
the said election. 

24. After the first election of Members of the Senate, as directed by this Act, the 
vacancies in the Senate, by expiry of term of service, shall be three in each year; the 
rotation of retirement being first determined by ballot as hereinbefore provided; and 
on such day in each year thereafter, as shall be appointed by Statute, three Persons 
shall be elected in manner aforenamed, to fill the vacancies thus arising, and to be 
Members of the Senate for the three years then next ensuing such election. 
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25. At all the Meetings of the Corporation in Convocation, the Chancellor, or in 
his absence, the Vice-chancellor shall preside as Chairman, or in the absence of both 
a Chairman shall be chosen by the Members present, or a majority of them. 


26. The Corporation of the University in Convocation assembled, shall have power 
to adjourn from time to time by Resolution to discuss all questions relating to the 
government and working of the University and of the Colleges affiliated therewith, so 
far as affects the same; and to adopt Memorials to the Visitor, or to the Senate, within 
such limitations and restrictions as may be provided by Statute; but no discussion, or 
action, by Convocation, excepting only in relation to the elections authorized by this 
Act, shall be in order unless at least, twenty-four Members of the Corporation shall be 
present. 

27. The Chancellor, or Vice-chancellor, shall have power to call a Meeting of the 


Corporation upon the requisition of at least twelve of the Members of the said Corpora- 
tion, not being Members of the Senate of the University. 


28. The Lieutenant-Governor of this Province, may, at ieast one month before the 
day appointed for the election of the first nine elective Members, appoint nine Per- 
sons to be Members of the Senate of the said University, and thereupon the Secretary 
of the Province for the time being, shall forthwith communicate the names of the Per- 
sons so appointed to the Registrar of the University, to the end that the same may be 
announced to the Members of the Corporation as directed by Section Fourteen. 

29. The nine Persons so appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor shall retire in rota- 
tion by seniority, that is to say the first three named by the Lieutenant-Governar shall 
retire in one year from the date of their appointment, the second three in two years 
from such date, and the remaining three in three years from such date, and the vacan- 
cies in the Senate respectively created by such retirements in each year, shall be filled 
by appointment by the Lieutenant-Governor, at least one month before the day 
appointed for the election in that year of the three, or more, elective Members, and so 
on in each succeeding year, the Members so appointed holding office for three years 
and retiring by rotation on expiry of the said term. , 


30. And whenever any such appointment shall be made by the Lieutenant-Governor 
to fill vacancies, whether on retirement by rotation, or from other cause arising, the 
Secretary of the Province, for the time being, shall forthwith communicate the names 
of the Person so appointed to the Registrar of the University. 


31. If, at any time, by death, or otherwise, the number of the said appointed 
Members of the Senate shall be reduced below the number of nine, and shall so remain 
reduced for three months, then and in such case, and as often as the same shall happen, 
if the Lieutenant-Governor do not think proper to complete the said number by appoint- 
ment, the Members of the Senate may, at a Meeting to be holden for that purpose, of 
which notice shall be given to the Provincial Secretary, and to the Members of the 
Senate, in such manner as shall be provided by Statute, elect one or more fit and 
proper Persons to be Members of the Senate in addition to the then remuining 
appointed Members thereof to the end, that by means of such election the number of 
rine appointed Members of the Senate may thus be completed, and such Members so 
elected to vacancies by the Senate shall hold office for the term, or for the remainder 
of the term, pertaining to each such vacancy respectively. 


32. If at any time, by death, or resignation, or otherwise than by retirement by 
rotation, the number of Members of the Senate elected thereto by the Corporation, shall 
be reduced below the number of nine, then at the next ensuing annual election to be 
held, as directed by Section Twenty-one of this Act, such additional Persons shall be 
elected in manner therein provided, as may be necessary to complete the number of 
elected Members of the Senate to the number of nine. 

33. At all elections to take place under this Act, all retiring Chancellors or Members 
of the Senate shall be re-eligible for election. 
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SCHEDULE ‘‘A.’’ 
ELECTION OF CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 


L M.A., (or other Degree), of the University of Toronto, resident at 
, in the County of , do hereby declare :— 
I. That the signature affixed thereto, is my proper handwriting. 
II. That I vote for the following Person as Chancellor of the University of Toronto, 
videlicet, of in the County of : 
IfI. That I have signed no other Voting Paper at this election. 
IV. That this Voting Paper was executed on the day of the date hereof. 
Witness my hand this day of SPAS DSS tee 


SCHEDULE “B.’’ 
ELECTION OF MEMBERS OF SENATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 


i M.A., (or other Degree), of the University of Toronto, resident at. 
, County of ,do nereby declare: 

I. That the signature affixed hereto, is my proper handwriting. 

II. That I vote for the following Persons as Members of the Senate of the University 


of Toronto, videlicet : — 


bd 


A.B. of in the County of 
C.D. of in the County ot 
E.F. of in the County of 


III. That I have signed no other Voting Paper at this election. 
IV. That this Voting Paper was executed on the day of the date hereof. 
Witness my hand this day of 187 


February 24th, 1872. The following Petitions were received and read:—Of Mr. 
W. Butler and others, of: Wilmot, praying against the powers of the Council of Public 
Instruction in the management of Schools; of Mr. Seth Lyons and others, of Ernestown, 
praying that the Superannuated Section in the School Act may not be repealed. 

The House, according to Order, again resolved itself into a Committee of Supply. 
The Message of His Excellency and the Supplementary Estimates having been read. 
it was,— 

Resolved, That there be granted to Her Majesty for the service of the year 1872 
the following sums :— 

To defray the expenses of the Education Department for 
additional payments to Superannuated Teachers ......... $4,000 00 

February 26th, 1872. The following Petition was received and read: —Of Mr. Robert 
Cochrane and others, praying that the Superannuation Section of the School Act may 
not be repealed. 

February 27th, 1872. The House resolved itself into a Committee to consider Bill, 
(Number 146), To make temporary provisions as to the Regulations of the Council of 
Public Instruction; and after some time spent therein, Mr. Speaker resumed the Chair; 
and Mr. Thomas Hodgins reported, That the Committee had directed him to report the 
Bill with certain amendments. 

Ordered, That the Report be now received. 

The amendments having been read the Second time, were agreed to. 

Ordered, That the Bill be read the Third time at the first sitting of the House, 
To-morrow. 

February 28th, 1872. The following Petitions were received and read:—Of Mr. 
James Andrews and others, of Woodhouse; of Mr. Robert Law and others, of the same 
place, severally praying for the repeal of the School Law. | 
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The following Bill was read the Third time, and passed : — 

Bill, (Number 146), To make temporary provision as to the Regulations of the 
Council of Public Instruction. 

On motion of the Honourable M. C. Cameron, seconded by Mr. C. J. Rykert, and,— 

Resolved, That an humble Address be presented to His Excellency the Lieutenant- 
Governor, praying His Excellency to cause to be laid before this House a Return of 
all Correspondence which has passed between any Member of the present Government 
and the Chief Superintendent of Education during the present Session. 

The Honourable Peter Gow presented to the House, by command of His Excellency 
the Lieutenant-Governor : — . 

Return to an Address to His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor, praying His 
Excellency to cause to be laid before the House a Return of all Correspondence which 
has passed between any Member of the present Government and the Chief Superin- 
tendent of Education during the present Session, in so far as such Correspondence 
relates to any proposed changes in the School Law, and in the management of the 
Education Office, (not including Correspondence already brought down). 

Also the Annual Report of the Senate of the University of Toronto for the Academic 
year, 1870, 1871. 

March 1st, 1872. The following Petitions were received and read:—Of Mr. H. 
Reazin and others of Victoria, praying that the Department of Education may be 
authorized to furnish Maps to Schools; of Mr. Peter Fisher and others, of Turnberry, 
relative to the reduction of prices of School Lands. 

The Order of the Day for the Second reading of Bill, (Number 150), To amend the 
Act, 16 Victoria, Chapter 89, relating to the University of Toronto, having been read, 
it was,— 

Ordered, That the Order be discharged, and that the Bill be withdrawn. 

Mr. Galbraith, from the Committee on Printing, presented their Seventh Report, 
which was read as follows: Your Committee recommend that the following Documents 
be printed : — 

Return respecting the Agricultural College and Experimental Farm. 

Return of Correspondence in relation to the proposed changes in the School Law 
and management of the Education Office. 

Annual Report of the Senate of the University of Toronto for the academic year 
1870, 1871. . 

Return of Names and Residences of the Members of the Senate of the University of 
Toronto. 

Copies of Regulations issued by the Council of Public Instruction respecting Public 
Schools. 

March 2nd, 1872. The Honourable Peter Gow presented to the House, by command 
of His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor : — 

Further Return to an Adress to His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor, praying 
His Excellency to cause to be laid before the House a Return of all Correspondence 
which has passed between any Member of the present Government and the Chief Super- 
intendent of Education during the present Session. 

His Excellency William Pearce Howland, C.B., Lieutenant-Governor of the Pro- 
vince of Ontario, being seated on the Throne, the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery read 
the titles of the several Bills to be assented to, as follows :— 

An Act to amend the Act to incorporate the Ottawa Ladies’ College. 

An Act to incorporate the Trinity College School, Port Hope. 

An Act to make temporary provision as to the Regulations of the Council of Public 
Insruction. 

An Act to incorporate the Wilberforce Educational Institute. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTS PASSED BY THE HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY, 
1872. 


35 VICTORIA, CHAPTER XXX. 


An ACT TO MAKE TEMPORARY PROVISION AS TO THE REGULATIONS OF THE Counct, oF Pusric 
INSTRUCTION. 


Received the Royal Assent on the 2nd of March, 1872. 


Her Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Legislative 
Assembly of the Province of Ontario, enacts as follows: — 


Powers a 1. The Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council shall have power to cause inquiry 
Garemier cues to be made into the working of any Rules, Regulations, Instructions, or 
Ses Tien ate Recommendations which have been made, or may be made, or issued, by 
Public _ the Council of Public Instruction, or by the Chief Superintendent of Educa- 
Instruction. é . é 
tion, and to abrogate, suspend, or modify, any such Rules, Regulations, 


Instructions, or Recommendations. 


a ere of 2. This Act shall remain in force until the end of the next ensuing 
Session of the Legislative Assembly, and no longer. 


385 VICTORIA, CHAPTER CXI. 
An Acr To INCORPORATE THE Trinity CoLLEGE ScHoon, Porr Hops. 


Received the Royal Assent on the 2nd of March, 1872. 
Preamble. Whereas, the Bishop of the Diocese of Toronto and others, have, by 
their Petition, represented that the said School has been for the last six 
years and upwards, and is now in successful operation, and that the useful- 
ness of the said School will be extended, and the purposes for which it was 
formed will be promoted by an Act of incorporation ; 


Therefore Her Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the Province of Ontario, enacts as follows: — 
School 1. The Bishop of the Diocese of Toronto, for the time being; the Chan- 
atlas eto cellor of the University of Trinity College, for the time being; the Provost 
of Trinity College, for the time being; the Professors in Afts of Trinity 
College, for the time being; the Head Master of Trinity College School, 
for the time being; the Venerable Arthur Palmer, M.A.; the Reverend 
John Gamble Geddes, M.A.; the Honourable George W. Allan, Mr. Charles 
J. Campbell, and Mr. Frederick W. Cumberland, and their successors, shall 
be and are hereby constituted a body politic and corporate, under the name 
Name. of the Corporation of ‘“‘The Trinity College School;’’ and shall have per- 
petual succession and a common seal, and shall have power to add to their 
numbers and appoint their Successors, by election, or otherwise, as may 
by the said Corporation be determined upon. 
Power to 2. The said Corporation may from time to time, and at all times, acquire 
ee and hold, as purchasers, any interests in Lands and Tenements, and the 
same alienate, lease, mortgage and dispose of, and purchase others in their 
stead; Provided always, and it is enacted, that the said Corporation shall 
at no time acquire, or hold, as purchasers any Lands, or Tenements, or 
interests therein, exceeding in the whole at any one time the annual value 
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of Five thousand dollars, nor otherwise than for their actual use, or occupa- 
tion, for the purposes of the said Corporation ; And it is further enacted, 
that the said Corporation may, by the name aforesaid, from time to time, 
take, or hold, by gift, devise, or bequest, and Lands, or Tenements, or 
interests therein, if such gift, or devise, or bequest, be made at least Six 
months before the death of the person making the same; but the said Cor- 
poration shall, at no time, take and hold by any gift, devise, or bequest, 
so as that the annual value of any Lands, or Tenements, or interests therein 
so to be taken, or held, by gift, devise, or bequest, shall at any one time 
in the whole exceed the annual value of One thousand dollars; and no Lands, 
or Tenements, or interests therein, acquired by gift, devise, or bequest, 
shall be held by the said Corporation for a longer period than seven years 
after the acquisition thereof; and within such period they shall respectively 


be absolutely disposed of by the said Corporation, so that it no longer retain And sell. 


any interest therein; and the proceeds of such disposition shall be invested 
in Public Securities, Municipal Debentures, or other approved Securities, 
not including Mortgages, for the use of the said Corporation; and such 
Lands, Tenements, or interest therein, or such thereof which may not within 
the said period have been so disposed of, shall revert to the Person from 
whom the same was acquired, his Heirs, Executors, Administrators, or 
Assigns. 


3. The Bishop of the Diocese of Toronto, for the time being, shall be Visitor. 


the Visitor of the said School; and the Governing Body of the said School 
shall consist of the Bishop of the Diocese of Toronto, for the time being, 
the Chancellor of the University of Trinity College, for the time being, the 
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Provost of Trinity College, for the time being; the Professors in Arts of Governing 


Trinity College, for the time being, the Head Master of the said School, for 
the time being, (all of whom shall, ex officio, be Members of the said govern- 
ing body), and such, and so many other Persons, as shall be appointed, from 
time to time, as occasion may require, in such manner and for such term as 
may be provided in the By-laws, Rules and Regulations of the Governing 
Body. 


body. 


4. The first Governing Body of the said School shall consist of the said oe ta 


ex officio Members, and the said Venerable Arthur Palmer, the Reverend 
John Gamble Geddes, the Honourable George W. Allan, Mr. Charles J. 
Campbell and Mr. Frederick W. Cumberland, who shall hold office until 
their successors shall be appointed. 


5. The Governing Body of the said School, shall have the control, man- Powers of 


governing 


agement and government of the said School, and shall have power to make body. 


By-laws, Rules and Regulations not contrary to Law, or to the provisions of 
this Act, for the working and management thereof; and may also determine 
upon the number of the said Governing Body which shall form a quorum 
thereof, and may regulate all matters appertaining to Meetings of the said 
Governing Body. 


6. The Governing Body of the said School, may for the purposes of pay- Corporation 


may issue 


ing for the Real Estate they may purchase under this Act, and for the debentures 


erection and completion of the Buildings required for the said School, borrow 
money on Debentures of the said Corporation, at such rates of interest, and 
upon such terms, as they may think proper; and may, for that purpose, 
make, or cause to be made, Debentures under the common seal of the Cor- 
poration, for sums not less than One hundred dollars, which may be payable 
at any place, and either to order, or Bearer, and may have interest Coupons 
attached; Provided that the aggregate amount of such Debentures shall not 
at any time exceed Ten thousand dollars. 


for certain 
purposes. 
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Corporation to 
make returns 


when required. 


7. The said Corporation shall, whenever required by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of this Province, make a return of its Property, Real and Per- 
sonal, and of its Annual Receipts, Expenditure with such details and infor- 
mation as the said Lieutenant-Governor may require. 


385 VICTORIA, CHAPTER CXII. 


An Act TO AMEND THE Act To INcoRPoRATE THE Orrawa Lapiss’ CoLuEGE. 


Preamble. 


34 Victoria, 
chapter 90, 
section 7, 
amended. 


Section 16 
amended. 


Vacancies in 
Office of 
manager, how 
filled. 


~ 


Quorum of 
managers. 


Their powers, 


Received the Royal Assent on the 2nd of March, 1872. 


Whereas the Managers of the Ottawa Ladies’ College have prayed for 
an Act to amend their Act; 

Therefore Her Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Legislative Assembly of the Province of Ontario, enacts as follows:— 

1. Section Seven of the Act passed in the Thirty-fourth year of the 
Reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and chaptered Ninety, shall be and 
is hereby amended by inserting in the sixth line thereof, between the words 
‘‘Meetings’’ and ‘‘the,’’ the following words: —‘‘and at each Annual General 
Meeting thereafter.”’ 

2. Section Sixteen of the said Act is hereby repealed, and, in lieu 
thereof, the following is substituted : — 

16. If any of the Managers resign, or become incompetent, or ineligible 
to act, or cease to be a Proprietor of the requisite number of Shares, the 
remaining Managers shall appoint a Shareholder with the necessary quali- 
fication to fill the vacancy at a Special Meeting of the Managers to be called 
by the Secretary for that purpose. 

3. That for and notwithstanding anything in the Eighteenth Section 
of the said Act contained, five of the Managers shall form a quorum for the 
transaction af all business; provided that such Managers shall not deal 
with, sell, or dispose of, the Lands, Property, or effects of the said Cor- 
poration, or purchase, or acquire Lands for the said Corporation, unless at 
a Meeting of the Managers at which eight at least of their number shall 
be present. 


385 VICTORIA, CHAPTER CXIII. 


An AcT TO INCORPORATE THE WILBERFORCE EpvucaTIoNAL INSTITUTE. 


Preamble. 


Received the Royal Assent on the 2nd of March, 1872. 


Whereas it has been represented to the Legislature of this Province 
that about the year One thousand eight hundred and forty-one, there was 
established in the County of Kent an Educational Institute called the 
British and American Institute; and that by a decree of Her Majesty’s 
Court of Chancery for Upper Canada, bearing date the Twenty-fourth day 
of March, One thousand eight hundred and sixty-eight, made in a cause 
then pending in said Court, of Her Majesty’s Attorney-General for Upper 
Canada against Mr. John Scobie and Mr. James C. Brown, the said James 
C. Brown and Messieurs Archibald McKellar, Morris Potter, Stanton 
Hunton, Isaac Holden, Hayward Day, Wiliam Chandler and the Reverend 
Thomas Hughes, all of the said County of Kent, were appointed Trustees 
for the purpose of carrying out the said trust, and the Trust Estates were, 
by the said Decree, declared to be vested in them; and whereas the said 
Mr. James C. Brown is since dead, and the remaining Trustees have 
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petitioned for an Act of Incorporation, and it would tend greatly to advance 
and extend the usefulness of the Institution that it should be incorporated ; 

Therefore Her Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Legislative Assembly of the Province of Ontario, enacts as follows:— 

1. There shall be, and there is hereby constituted and established, in Incorporation. 
the County of Kent, in the Province of Ontario, a body politic and corpor- 
ate under the name of ‘The Wilberforce Educational Institute,’’ which Name. 
shall be an Institution of learning for the purpose of affording the means 
of a moral, mental and physical education to the Coloured population of 
Canada, not excluding white persons and Indians; which Corporation shall 
consist of the said Messieurs Archibald McKellar, Morris Potter, Stanton Trustees. 
Hunton, Isaac Holden, Hayward Day, William Chandler and the Reverend 
Thomas Hughes, who shall be the Trustees of the Corporation, with power 
in their descretion to increase their number to nine, in such manner as shall 
be provided by the Rules and Regulations of the Corporation; and such 
Trustees shall have the control, management and government of the Cor- 
poration, and shall also have power to make Rules and Regulations, not 
contrary to Law, or the provisions of this Act, for the government, or 
management, of the said Corporation and the affairs and property thereof, 
and also for the guidance of themselves, the said Trustees, in the execution 
of their duties; and, in case of any vacancy, or vacancies, occurring in the Tana ated 
number of the said Trustees by death, resignation, or otherwise, such Office of 

: : : trustee how 
vacancy, or vacancies, shall be filled up in such manner as may be provided filled. 
for in the Rules and Regulations of the said Corporation, subject to the 
approval of a Judge of the Court of Chancery in Chambers. 

2. Such Corporation shall have perpetual succession, and may have) a powers of 
common seal, with power to change, alter, break and renew the same when, ©orporation. 
and so often as, they shall think proper; and the said Corporation may, 
under the same name, contract, and be contracted with, sue and be sued, 
implead and be impleaded, prosecute and be prosecuted, in all Courts and 
places whatsoever in this Province, and shall have power to acquire and 
hold personal or moveable property for the purposes of the Corporation, 
and to alienate the same at pleasure; and all the acts and doings of a 
majority of the Members of the Corporation shall be of the same force and 
effect as if all of them had joined in such acts, or doings; and no individual 
Member of the Corporation shal be personally liable for the debts, acts, or 
obligations, of the Corporation. 

3. The said Corporation may, from time to time, and at all TIMES; power to 
acquire and hold, as purchasers, any interests in Lands and Tenements, 2cquire real 

R ; property, 
and the same may alienate, lease. mortgage and dispose of and purchase 
others in their stead; Provided always, and it is enacted, that the said 
Corporation shall at no time acquire, or hold, as purchasers any Lands, or 
Tenements, or interest therein, exceeding in the whole at any one time the 
annual value of Five thousand dollars, nor otherwise than for their actual 
use, or occupation, for the purposes of the said Corporation; And it is 
further enacted, that the said Corporation may. by the name aforesaid, from 
time to time, take, or hold by gift, devise, or bequest, any Lands, or Tene- 
ments, or interest therein, if such gift, devise, or bequest be made at least 
six months before the death of the person making the same; but the said 
Corporation shall at no time take, or hold, by any gift, devise, or bequest, 
so as that the annual value of any Lands, or Tenements, or interests therein, 
so to be taken, or held, by gift, devise, or bequest, shall at any one time in 
the whole exceed the annual value of One thousand dollars; and no Lands 
or Tenements, or interests therein, acquired by gift, devise or bequest, shall 
be held by the said Corporation for a longer period than seven years after 
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the acquisition thereof; and within such period, they shall respectively be 
absolutely disposed of by the said Corporation, so that it no longer retain 
any interest therein; and the proceeds of such disposition shall be invested 
in Public Securities, Municipal Debentures, or other approved Securities, 
not including Mortgages, for the use of the said Corporation; and such 
Lands, Tenements, or interest therein, or such thereof which may not, 
within the said period, have been so disposed of, shall revert to the Person 
from whom the same was acquired, his Heirs, Executors, Administrators, or 
Assigns. 

4. All the Real and Personal Estate, Property, Assets and Effects, and 
all Titles, Securities, Instruments and Evidences, and all rights and claims 
of, or belonging to, the said British and American Institute, or to the 
Trustees thereof, as such Trustees, or to any other person, or body politic, 
or corporate, on behalf of, or in trust for the said British and American 
Institute, including any moneys at present in the said Court of Chancery 
in the said cause above referred to, and any Mortgages held by the said 
Court of Chancery, or by any Officer thereof, to secure payment of the 
purchase money of any Lands sold in the said cause, are hereby vested in 
the said Wilberforce Educational Institute, notwithstanding any of the 
provisions contained in the Third Section of this Act, and shall, for the 
purpose, and upon the trusts in the preeamble to this Act mentioned, be 
deemed and taken to be the property of the said Corporation; Provided 
always, that any Lands acquired by the Corporation under this Section, and 
not required for their actual use and occupation, shall not be held by them 
for a longer period than seven years, but shall be disposed of by them within 
that period. 

5. All moneys of the Corporation, not required for immediate use in 
maintaining and promoting the objects of the Corporation, may be invested 
by the Trustees in the Public Securities of the Dominion of Canada, or of 
this Province, or in the Stocks of any chartered Bank, or Building Society, 
or in the Bonds, or Debentures of any City, Town, or Municipality, author- 
ized to issue Bonds, or Debentures, or in Mortgages of Real Estate, or 
other approved Securities for the use of the Corporation, subject to the 
approval of a Judge of the Court of Chancery in Chambers. 


6. The Corporation may convey to such Trustee, or Trustees, as they 
think proper, for the purpose of a Burying Ground, that Plot of Land 
containing about six Acres in the Village of Dresden, set apart by the 
Trustees of the said the British and American Institute for such purpose, 
and represented in the registered Plan of the said Village as ‘‘Cemetery 
Ground,’ with power to the Corporation to make such provisions and con- 
ditions in the Conveyance of the said Plot for the future management of 
it, for the purpose aforesaid, as they may see fit; and the Corporation may 
convey to the Municipality of the Village of Dresden, in the said County 
of Kent, so soon as said Village is incorporated, for the purpose of a Market 
Square, that Plot of Land, containing about one Acre and a half of an Acre, 
in the said Village set apart by the Trustees, and represented on the 
registered Plan of the said Village, as the ‘“Market Square.”’ 

7. It shall be the duty of the said Corporation at all times, when they 
may be called upon to do so by the Lieutenant-Governor of this Province, 
to render an Account in writing of their Property, in which shall be set 
forth, in particular, the Income by them derived from Property held under 
this Act, and the source from which the same has been derived; also the 
number of Members of the said Corporation, the number of Teachers 
employed in the various branches .of instruction, the number of Scholars 
under instruction, and the Course of Instruction pursued. 
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ST. HILDA’S COLLEGE, TORONTO. 


St. Hilda’s College, the Women’s Residence of Trinity University, was founded in 
1888 by the then Provost, the Reverend C. W. E. Body, D.C.L. At that time there 
was no Residence for Women connected with any University, or College, in Ontario, 
but when the first Woman Student had been enrolled at Trinity, Doctor Body, with 
that practical wisdom characteristic of his operations, decided that the time had come 
for a Women’s Hall of Residence to be opened in connection with Trinity University. 
A House was, therefore, taken, where intending Female Students could be received, and 
could obtain the advantages of that collegiate life and discipline which it has always 
been the aim of Trinity College to afford. Here the Women Students were taught for 
the most part,—separate Lectures being given by the Professors and Lecturers of 
Trinity College, except in Honours, when both classes of Students worked together. 

In 1899, largely through the influence of the Reverend Doctor William Jones, 
Protessor, and afterwards Bursar, of Trinity College, a Building was erected in the 
grounds of Trinity, Her Excellency Lady Minto laying the Foundation Stone in April, 
1899. About the same time, the plan of separate Lectures at Hilda College was aban- 
doned ; Students of that College now receive all instruction at Trinity College University, 
and, since Federation with the Toronto University, they attend also certain Lectures 
furnished by that University. 

The Building of St. Hilda’s College, with its Common, Drawing and Dining, Rooms, 
Chapel, Library and excellent Students’ Rooms, is, in every way, admirably adapted 
to its purpose. The Founders felt that, in order to obtain the full benefit of life in 
residence, a small society was best, and the present Building, which accommodates 
about twenty-five Students, is one where the life of the Home need not be lost in that 
of the Institution. 

Besides the round of study, the Students observe many activities,—intellectual, 
athletic and social. They take part in the debates and games of the Inter-College 
League of Women Students. They take an active part in the work of Evangelia House, 
where a St. Hilda’s Chapter has been formed; they manage and edit a College paper,— 
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“The Chronicle.’”’? Federation has brought them into closer touch with the community 
of Women Students, and they are fully able to uphold their traditions in this larger 
world. Ad oe 

One Graduate of Trinity College is a permanent Member of the Staff of Evangelia 
House; one is a Missionary of the Women’s Auxiliary, at Nagano, Japan; many are 
engaged in teaching and other professions; and, through them, as we hope, St. Hilda’s 
College is exercising a real influence for good in the outside world and upon the rising 
generation. Miss Cartwright is the Principal of St. Hilda’s College.—Communicated. 


Toronto, 1997. 


HAVERGAL COLLEGE, TORONTO. 


Havergal College was founded in 1894 as a Church of England School which should 
combine the best methods of English and Canadian instruction. For this purpose the 
Staff is composed of both English and Canadian Mistresses. The School was commenced 
in a house on Jarvis Street, Toronto, which was adapted for the purpose, but which 
has since been pulled down, and there have been now two large Buildings erected, con- 
sisting of a Senior and a Junior School, distinct from each other, and fitted up with 
every modern improvement. 

The ideal that is, and always has been, before the promoters of the College, is to 
develop each Girl Student according to her special gifts and character, and to provide 
so large a Staff of Instructors, that she may always have personal attention, and the 
benefit of contact and friendship with mature minds, as well as the companionship of 
{frirls of her own age and standing. 

‘In the year 1897, the Constitution of the School was changed, and the original 
Board of Directors was formed into the ‘Havergal Ladies’ College Company, Limited.’’ 
It was then under the Government of a Board of Directors, who constituted the 
Advisory Board of the College. 
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In the year 1901 the large Assembly Hall was built, and shortly afterwards, addi- 
tional Grounds were secured, and an isolation House erected, in case of illness. 

In the present year the Building for a large Junior School has been erected, as 
also a Swimming Bath and a School of Domestic Science. 

_The present numbers in attendance at the College are 132 Boarders and 257 day 
Scholars. There are thirty Members on the Resident Staff, eighteen of whom have 
come out directly from England to join the Staff of the College; and, besides this, there 
is a very large Staff of Visiting Teachers and Specialists of various kinds. 

There are three distinct Courses of Instruction in the Upper School.—The Univer- 
sity side, in which Pupils are prepared for Matriculation; the Diploma side, in which 
Pupils are prepared for the Havergal Diploma; and the Arts and Music side, in which 
Pupils are instructed in Literature, Scripture and French, but give the greater part of 
their time to Art, or Music. Miss Knox is the Principal of Havergal College. 


Toronto, 1907. —Communicated. 
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